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Rough Proofs 


Capper’s Weekly prints the ac- 
tual recipes for both shoo fly pie 
and apple pan dowdy, and even a 
cynic will admit that they sound 
just as good as the song. 


ah a 


The saga of the home permanent 
promoters, now banding together 
to protect their markets, suggests 
that even if Brittania no longer 
rules the waves, St. Paul rides 
the crest of the cold waves. 


, Sut 
Half the major advertising ac- 
counts, the story says, have 


changed agencies in the past five 
years. No wonder agency execs 
get ulcers quick and often. 
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“We have never given rebates 
to eye physicians—and never will,” 
insist Almer Coe & Co., who are 
confident that on this policy the 
oculists see eye to eye with them. 
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Fear is the chief obstacle to air 
travel, a Curtis research reveals. 
Fortunately the life insurance 
companies are not nearly as afraid 
as they used to be. 


- 


Victor Schwab thinks this gen-, 
eration is interested in quick, easy 
success and self-indulgence rather 
than the old-fashioned virtues. 


Who’s editing the copy-books 
now? 

+ = *F 
Kay Torrey has resigned as 


good looks editor of Woman’s 
Home Companion to conduct inde- 
pendent beauty surveys. 

There are a lot of admen en- 
gaged in the same business. 
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Give a pat on the back to the 
American Home promotion man 
who came up with that new 
slogan, “Reaching 2,350,000 fam- 
ilies with a consuming interest in 
the home.” 
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The Radio Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation is shelving its advertising 
code of ethics as “controversial.” 

Stepping on toes usually does 
start a controversy. 
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Andy Lotshaw, Cubs’ trainer 
and author of Andy Lotshaw’s 
body rub, says baseball is the 
only thing he loves, outside his 
wife. But after October, it’s the 
Bears and football. 
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Roy Kellogg got a wrist watch 
from the Advertising Club of Los 
Angeles for only ten years’ serv- 
ice as managing director, but what 
have Detroiters given to Harold 
Hastings? 
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ADVERTISING AGE reports that 
Paul Ellison was a Mellin’s food 
baby, and maybe that’s just as 
good as being born with a silver 
spoon in your mouth. 
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CAB is closing up shop, but will 
retain its legal status, the board 
of governors has recommended. 

The status of innocuous desue- 
tude? | 

Copy Cus. 


Coal Associations 
Move to Unify and 
Expand Promotion 


Integrated Plan to 
‘Save’ Soft Coal 
Markets Developed 


WASHINGTON—By tightening its 
control over the Bituminous Coal 
Institute last week the National 
Coal Association hopes to unify 
the industry’s public relations and 
advertising in the fight to hold the 
domestic and industrial fuel mar- 
ket. 

Threatened by aggressive efforts 
of fuel oil and natural gas com- 
petitors, the coal groups have 
voted to step up both national and 
local advertising efforts, with NCA 
serving as a clearing house for 
most of the program. 

Within the past week, the board 
of directors of the Bituminous 
Coal Institute, public relations 
group for the soft coal operators, 
voted to move from New York to 
Washington where they will be 
closer to NCA’s main office. At 
the same time, NCA’s marketing 
committee met here to put finish- 
ing touches on a program enabl- 
ing producers and dealers to join 
in comprehensive advertising and 
public relations in local markets. 


Closer Tie-up Effected 


In announcing that the Bitu- 
minous Coal Institute will be 
brought to Washington, John D. 
Battle, who serves as executive 
secretary for NCA and secretary 

(Continued on Page 71) 


No Hotel Room? 
Don’t Worry, Just 
Sleep in the Deep 


Cuicaco — Now all you room- 
hunters can simultaneously be 
sailors, get staterooms—and never 
go to sea! 

Each night about 100 persons 
join the ranks of the landlocked 
sailors through the facilities of the 
steamer City of Grand Rapids 
which is making its staterooms 
available to Chicago hotel seekers 
while the steamer is tied up at 
Michigan Ave. bridge overnight 
following its trip from Milwaukee. 

The move to accept overnight 
guests came as a result of crowd- 
ing in Chicago hotels, especially 
overtaxed on summer weekends. 
Small, one-column ads appearing 
in all Chicago dailies offer state- 
rooms aboard the steamer. Early- 
to-bedders may not be so pleased 
when they learn that they can’t 
have their rooms until 10:30 p.m. 
On Saturday nights when the 
steamer pushes off into the lake 
for a midnight cruise, late arrivals 
will get their rooms about two 
o’clock in the morning. Or they 
can get aboard, dance and other- 
wise enjoy themselves. 

Copy for the steamer, owned by 
the Cleveland & Buffalo Steam- 
ship Company, is placed through 
Walter L. Rubens & Co., Chicago. 
Price for a stateroom, accommo- 
dating one or two, is $5 per night 
and all sleepers must be shore- 
|bound by 8 a.m. 


at $1 each. 


Advertising Agency Study 


The most detailed and comprehensive study 
ever made of advertising agency functions 
and compensation appears as Section 2 of 
this issue, a 24-page special research report 
by the editors of Advertising Age. It should 
provide a basic ‘textbook’ on this subject 
for all advertisers and agencies. Additional 
copies are available, in limited quantities, 


‘New Competition’ Fails 
to Curb Magazine Sales 


‘Class' Group Soars; 
‘Standards’ Ahead; 
Comics Trend Mixed 


NEw YorK—Despite the release 
of a flood of new competitors 
which glutted the nation’s 90,000 
newsstands; generally higher print 
orders with larger percentage of 
returns and slower turnover, and 
new competition for people’s time 
and money from peacetime inter- 
ests, established magazines gen- 
erally had larger net sales in the 
first half of 1946 than in the same 
period of 1945. 

While many new and smaller 
magazines folded, such widely-ac- 
cepted leaders as Ladies’ Home 
Journal and Life were able, de- 
spite price increases, to push their 
total circulation toward the 5 
million mark. The newsstand 
turnover of the Reader’s Digest 
slowed down, but the volume of 


its domestic edition on the stands 
alone still was virtually as great 
as the total circulation of any 
other magazine, 


Many Mixed Trends 


The “newspaper magazines’— 
The American Weekly, Parade and 
This Week—all achieved record 
circulations, chiefly by the addi- 
tion of newspapers distributing 
them. 

The major magazine groups re- 
ported to AA some sharp per- 
centage gains for their class pub- 
lications; smaller increases, and 
a few decreases, for mass circula- 
tion “standard” books, and a 
mixed trend for comics. 

The average increase of all 
seven Hearst magazines (exclud- 
ing the business papers, American 
Druggist and Motor) was more 
than 10%. But whereas Cosmo- 
politan was up about 5% and Good 

(Continued on Page 69) 


Last Minute News Flashes 


Corn Toasties to Get Promotion Push 

New YorK—General Foods Corporation will use 800, 600, and 220- 
line insertions in daily newspapers throughout the country, except 
New York, Boston, and Syracuse areas, scheduled for eight weeks 


through Sept. 26, to promote Post’s Corn Toasties. 


Campaign will 


play up change in brand name from Post Toasties to distinguish prod- 


uct from Post’s Rice Toasties. 


Same schedule will run nationally, 
except in the Boston and New York areas, for Post-Tens. 


Benton 


& Bowles, Inc., New York, is the agency. 
‘Unit’ Newspapers Discuss Mutual Problems 


Cuicaco—Carl Flynn of Tulsa World and Tribune has convened a 
meeting of agency plan newspapers here Aug. 11-12 to discuss prob- 
lems of operation of newspapers which are independently owned but 


operate as a unit. 


In addition to the Tulsa papers, newspapers in 


Topeka, Chattanooga, Evansville, Peoria, Tucson, Muncie and Nash- 


ville will be represented. 


Pan-American Promotes Puerto Rico Flights 


New YorK—Pan-American World Airways will start a new cam- 
paign Monday, Aug. 12, stressing its new rates for round trip flights 


to Puerto Rico. 


The campaign will run for 14 weeks, and will ap- 


pear in newspapers of New York, Chicago, Washington, Fall River 
and New Bedford. Four Spanish language newspapers are scheduled. 
J. Walter Thompson Company is the agency. 


Formfit Using 16 Magazines, 153 Papers 


CuiIcaco — Formfit Company’s Life-Bra, 


Life-Girdle and other 


foundation garments this fall will be promoted in 16 national maga- 
zines, including half pages in Holiday, Life and The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, and 153 newspapers with a combined circulation of over 
66,000,000. New mats, spot announcements and dealer aids are fur- 


nished to retailers. 


MacFarland, Aveyard & Co. is the agency. 


(Additional News Flashes on Page 75) 


Galvanomefer and 
‘Arousal Values’ 


Stir Research Men. 


New Copy Testing 
Technique Creating 
Unusual Interest 


Cuicaco—A strange new kind 
of advertising religion, whose 
“god” is the psycho-galvanometer 
and whose dogma is “arousal,” is 
being preached to agency research 
circles here. And while no con- 
verts have officially been tabu- 
lated, there are some definite 
signs of fervor. 

High priest of the new cult is 
Walter P. Wesley, 28-year-old ex- 
Navy jg, who has taken upon him- 
self the task of converting the ad- 
vertising business to a proper ap- 
preciation of certain scientific facts 
dealing with the human nervous 
system and their relation to an 
appraisal of advertising values. 

Young Wesley is head of Re- 
search Specialists, an  unincor- 
porated organization which came 
into being late last year to do 
creative research of various kinds 
—a sort of super-library service 
for people who wanted to know 
exactly what kind of skirt Queen 
Whosis wore 300 years ago, or ex- 
actly how that ancient Mayan 
folks melody went. 


An Idea Is Born 


Research Specialists was no 
different from hundreds of other 
budding research organizations 
during its first few months. It 
had an address (telephone and 
desk space) at 333 N. Michigan 
Ave., and in addition to young 
Wesley was composed of Lee 
Penny, a boyhood friend of Wes- 
ley’s from Chicago’s McKinley 
High School, whose principal love 
and work has been in the song- 
writing field. Its Washington as- 
sociate was Arch B. Ragen, an At- 
lanta youngster who majored in 
psychology at Yale and then went 
into the Navy, where he and Wes- 
ley became fast friends. 

What caused the organization 
to stir hard-to-stir pulses among 
agency research men was Walt 
Wesley’s recollection of his stu- 
dent days at Northwestern, and 
particularly his part-time research 
with psychology professor A. R. 
Gilliland and others. Part of this 
research consisted of trying to 
evaluate students’ attitudes toward 
God, with the aid of various kinds 
of machines which were more or 
less blood brothers to the lie de- 
tector. 

If a machine can help determine 
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students’ attitudes 
why can’t it also determine their 
attitudes toward advertising?, 
Wesley asked, and forthwith went 
out to Evanston to talk the matter 
over with Prof. Gilliland and 
others. 

Prof. Gilliland was interested—in 
fact, mentioned that vague experi- 
ments in that general direction had 
been conducted as far back as nine 
or 10 years ago—but there were 
a lot of problems, including the 
development of better machinery 
and the fact that he, Prof. Gilli- 
land, was shortly leaving for Cali- 
fornia. 

At this point Emil Ranseen, a 
Northwestern psychology major 
who was greatly interested in the 
apparatus of psychological re- 
search, and who had been serving 
as assistant chief engineer of Rus- 
sell Electric Company during the 
war, entered the picture. Ran- 
seen had worked with Gilliland 
and with Dr. A. H. Ryan in com- 
mercial research along physiologi- 
cal and psychological lines, and 
the problem of adapting mechani- 


toward God, | 


cal methods to measuring reac- 
tions to advertising intrigued him. 

So Ranseen went to work build- 
ing new and better machinery, and 
Wesley and Penny put their origi- 
nal research plans in mothballs 
and started talking to agency men 
about the ability of their machine 
to measure “advertising arousal.” 


A New Old Story 


They told a story that was old, 
and yet new. They pointed out 
that there have been medical and 
psychological studies into the elec- 
trical resistance of the human 
body since at least 1880; that the 
autonomic nervous system is in 
activity all the time and that it 
responds to very small stimuli; 
that, as in the case of the lie de- 
tector, certain stimuli produce cer- 
tain bodily reactions which it is 
almost impossible for the individ- 
ual to prevent; and that at least 
as far back as 1935 it was proven 
to most psychologists’ satisfaction 
that the functioning of the human 
sweat glands is closely associated 
with bodily resistance or tension. 


They said that with the im- 
proved galvanometers which Ran- 
seen had built, they could meas- 
ure the most minute change in the 
functioning of the human sweat 
glands, and that merely by ex- 
posing subjects to external 
stimuli — copy, ads, packages, 
odors, sounds or anything else— 
they could measure the effect of 
these stimuli upon the subject; 
that is, they could determine how 
much “arousal” value the stimulus 
had. They could, therefore, tell 
whether an ad, or a piece of 
copy, or a radio program 
“aroused” a person to any marked 
degree, and they could determine, 
as between two or more ads, which 
possessed the greatest arousal 
value. 


Provides Depth Research 


Moreover, they said, they could 
determine the relative arousal 
value of two or more pieces more 
accurately than the subject him- 
self, since they could measure a 
physical reaction uncomplicated 
by the reasoning apparatus which 


The Hoosier bathroom has moved indoors, and the mail-order catalog 


has lost its old-time charm. With a 55%-45% ratio of urban to rural 


population, Indiana’s buying habits are formed by daily newspapers. 


In Indianapolis and the surrounding 33 counties, The Indianapolis News 


is the dominant advertising medium. This rich market . . . one of the very 


wealthiest in the entire Midwest . . . is best covered, at lowest per capita 


cost, by The News. Tell your story to central Indiana’s city-farm folks 


through the medium they read most and trust most. 


NEW YORK 17—Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St. 
CHICAGO 11 — J. E. Lutz, Tribune Tower 
INDIANAPOLIS 6—Jos. F Breeze, Business Mgr. 


—In Daily Circulation 


—In Advertising 


—In the Hearts of Hoosierdom 


THE GREAT HOOSIER DAILY ALONE DOES THE NEWSPAPER JOB 
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MEASURING AROUSAL—Here is the ' 


conditions. 


being checked, while the machine is hidden in another room. 


‘arousal meter" in action, under special 
Normally the subject (right) sees nothing but the visual material 


Electrodes 


strapped to palm and forearm transmit signals which are recorded on the 


graph. 


In this photo are “arousal” sponsors Lee Penny, Emil Ranseen and 


Walt Wesley, with Frances Roski posing as the subject. 


is brought into play when an 
opinion is asked. They claimed, 
also, that in most instances, it 
was possible to pick the best of 
two or more test pieces with tests 
covering only a handful—perhaps 
50—subjects. 

In spite of themselves, agency 
men listened with gleams in their 
eyes. Here might be a device or 
a technique for searching into the 
depths of advertising, beyond cir- 
culation and coverage and visi- 
bility. If the machine and the 
method would do what Wesley 
and Penny and Ranseen said it 
would, here would be a chance 
to go beyond finding out what 
people did to advertising, and in- 
stead to find out what advertising 
did to people! 


Put On Demonstrations 


Their first demonstration was 
put on for J. Walter Thompson 
Company, checking the “arousal’’ 
value of three test ads. Their re- 
sults correlated exactly with a 
consumer jury test on the same 
ads. Then they measured four 
hidden-offer ads run on a split- 
run basis for Foote, Cone & Beld- 
ing, and correlated remarkably 
well with actual coupon response. 
As their first commercial job, 
they tested four copy themes for 
Russel M. Seeds Company, and 
again correlated well with store 
sales tests on the same theme. 

In between times they have 
demonstrated the device and the 
technique to a dozen or so Chi- 
cago agencies and some of the 
clients, to one or two of the broad- 
casting companies, and have ex- 
plained its operation to a handful 
of advertising people in New 
York. 

They still have a long way to 
go. There are a number of diffi- 
culties of technique to be ironed 
out, there is considerable skep- 
ticism still to be overcome, and 
the physical problems of adequate 
laboratory quarters and adequate 
machine equipment must still be 
met. They now have one com- 
plete instrument which Ranseen 
built which can be used at any 
time, and two older, cruder instru- 
ments which can be pressed into 
service if required. 


Multiple-Subject Machine 


Within three weeks Ranseen ex- 
pects to turn out a super psycho- 
galvanometer—a multiple subject 
unit designed particularly for 
audible material but equally suit- 
able for anything else—which will 
enable the testing and simul- 
taneous recording of the reactions 
of as many as 10 subjects. 

Now negotiations are in prog- 
ress with the hope of developing 
contracts with a maximum of 10 
agencies, calling for perhaps four 
jobs a year at a fee of $1,200 per 
job (for visual material). In this 
way Wesley and his associates 


hope they can solve the pressing 
problem of expense, and at the 
same time perform useful work for 
a handful of clients, improve in- 
strumentation and gather together 
a body of essential data which 
will help to make the “arousal” 
method a standard technique for 
measuring the value of advertis- 
ing. 

It is too early to be sure whether 
Wesley’s new “advertising re- 
ligion” will really take hold. But 
with the interest that has already 
been displayed, it is certain that 
a lot of advertising will be placed 
in front of subjects whose reac- 
tions, as measured by the activi- 
ties of the sweat glands in the 
palm of the hand, will be recorded 
on automatic graphs and ulti- 
mately translated by competent 
interpreters into units of “arousal 
value.” 


La Fond Opens Agency 

Richard D. La Fond has opened 
his own advertising agency, Rich- 
ard La Fond & Co., in the Salmon 
Towers building, Fifth Ave. and 
42nd St., New York. He was for- 
merly director of public relations 
for Sperry Products, and pre- 
viously held advertising posts with 
General Electric, Roche, Williams 
& Cleary and Edison General Elec- 
tric Appliance Company. 


Simler Joins ‘Skyways’ 

W. E. Simler, vice-president and 
advertising director of Air News 
for the past three years, has 
joined the advertising department 
of Skyways, New York. 


Occupies New Plant 


Stout Sign Company has an- 
nounced its occupancy of new of- 
fice, factory and warehouse build- 
ings at 6425 W. Florissant Ave., 
St. Louis 20. 


@ Please help avoid the 
hoarding or waste of 


paper. / 


THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY 
SAUGERTIES, N. Y. 
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1. MANUFACTURERS’ CATALOG 
SECTION — Includes up-to-date 
product data of leading manu- 
facturers in field displayed for 
quick reference and simplified 
buying. 


2. CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY SEC- 
TION—Lists products used in all 
types of institutions, together 
with manufacturers of each. 
Cross-indexed for greatest fa- 


to assist the Institutional Buyers and Specifiers 
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Bee SERVING ALL SEGMENTS 
oad 
eee or cre INSTITUTIONAL FIELD 
ws 
a l The coverage of INSTITUTIONS 
CATALOG DIRECTORY includes 
the following types of institutions: 
in- @ Hotels 
vf @ Hospitals 
re., @ Schools and Colleges 
@ Industrial Cafeterias 
it @ Railway Systems 
the @ Motels 
: of @ Restaurants 
@ Air Lines 
@ Office Buildings 
@ Clubs 
@ Jobbers, Dealers 
@ YMCA's and YWCA's 
@ Steamship Lines 
@ Public Institutions 
Us ~ 


.. CONSULT YOUR 


cility. 


trade names of 


Your product information, displayed in the Manufacturers’ 
Catalog section of the big new INSTITUTIONS CATALOG 
DIRECTORY, will bring you into closer contact with the men 
and women who control the purchasing power in the ten bil- 
lion dollar institutional field. 


Next to the personal calls of your sales force, INSTITUTIONS 
CATALOG DIRECTORY represents your most effective year- 
around meeting place in which to keep your name and prod- 
ucts constantly before the large consumers of all types of 
mass feeding, mass housing products. 


It was to meet the long-felt need of these institutional buyers 
that INSTITUTIONS CATALOG DIRECTORY has been intro- 
duced. Widely recognized throughout the field as its “Head- 
quarters for Product Information," the publishers of INSTI- 
TUTIONS Magazine have developed in INSTITUTIONS CATA- 
LOG DIRECTORY the first complete, comprehensive and 
centralized source of buying and specifying data on products 
used in all types of institutional operations. 


Conceived and compiled by an organization with a long and 
successful record in catalog and directory preparation .. . 
an organization fully familiar with institutional purchasing 
practices and methods ... INSTITUTIONS CATALOG DIREC- 
TORY is designed to perform a vital, indispensable service 
among these important buying factors. 


For complete details on INSTITUTIONS CATALOG DIREC- 
TORY and how it can be utilized to best serve your purposes, 
write direct or 


3. TRADE NAME SECTION—Lists 
institutional 


iB DVERTISING — 


"INSTITUTIONS CATALOG DIRECTORY 


1900 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS © 


products with key to manufac- 
turers. Of great assistance 
where only trade name is known. 


4. REFERENCE DATA SECTION— 
Showing codes, charts and other 
reference information of special 
importance to institutional oper- 
-ators. 


5.NAME AND ADDRESS SEC- 
TION—Contains complete name 
and address information on thou- 
sands of manufacturers whose 
products are classified in Sec- 
tion 2. 
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4-Day Hearings 
Start on Course 
of Price Control 


WASHINGTON—With a minimum 
of fuss, the new decontrol board 
issued Tuesday a set of stringent 
rules designed to finish in four 
days a set of hearings which will 
determine whether or not basic 
farm products go back under price 
control Aug. 20. 

While all interested representa- 
tives of industry and consumers 
will be able to present their views 
in writing, only a relatively small 
number will be permitted to tes- 
tify orally, and these individuals 
will be confined to a brief presen- 
tation of their case. 

Interested parties have been ad- 
vised to file typewritten or printed 
briefs of not more than 4,000 
words containing first a presenta- 
tion of views, then the economic 
or other data to support the views. 

Persons making oral presenta- 
tions will be confined to opinion. 


| While they may refer to proof pre- 
sented in their written presenta- 
tion, the board will not permit 
discussion of such material. 


Powers Are Limited 


Under the OPA bill, the decon- 
trol board cannot restore ceilings 
on a group of farm products unless 
it finds that prices have “risen 
unreasonably” or unless the prod- 
uct is in short supply, and the 
regulation enforceable in the pub- 
lic interest. 

Opening day, Monday, Aug. 12, 
will be devoted to grains and live- 
stock and poultry feed. Tuesday 
will be devoted to livestock and 
products processed from livestock; 
Wednesday to cottonseed and soy- 
beans, and Thursday to milk and 
its products. 

Since it is widely believed that 
the board will find that price ceil- 
ings should be restored to many 
of these products, particularly 
meat and dairy products, many of 
the representations may argue 
that restoration should be indus- 
try-wide, or not at all. 


Dairy industry concern about 
the immediate situation is ex- 
pressed by some of their repre- 
sentatives here who ask, “Who 
would want to be holding butter 
on Aug. 21?” 


Price Rises Called Moderate 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
president William K. Jackson 
warned on the eve of the hearings 
that business must be careful in 
the coming months to give the 
public a clear explanation of “the 
causes of inescapable price in- 
creases.” 

Business as a whole demon- 
strated a commendable restraint 
during the decontrol periods after 
June 30, Mr. Jackson said. Over- 
all price increases have not been 
inordinate, the largest increases 
being in agricultural products 
“where consumers bid up prices 
fiercely.” 

“In manufactured goods the rise 
in wholesale and retail prices, 
even where advances have taken 
place, has been moderate and has 
been brought about by rising costs, 


mainly the higher cost of labor,” 
Mr. Jackson said. 

“A critical public will closely 
scrutinize all price rises. Re- 
sistance to rising prices is natural. 
Business owes it to the public to 
explain clearly the causes behind 
increased living costs. Business 
must not be blamed for costs that 
are beyond its control—costs 
which are produced by a multi- 
tude of factors that combine to 
affect the course of prices.” 


Joins CCA and NBPA 


Metal-Working Equipment, pub- 
lished by Sutton Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, has_ joined 
Controlled Circulation Audit and 
National Business Papers Associa- 
tion. 


Devers Joins ‘Parade’ 


William M. Devers, recently re- 
signed from the Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Company, New York, 
as executive head of the gravure 
division, has joined Parade as 
vice-president in charge of pro- 
duction. 
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52-Week Video 
Contract Signed 
by Bristol-Myers 


NEw YorK—Columbia Broad- 
casting System, which tucked a 
feather in its television cap with 
the signing of the Ford Motor 
Company to a video contract late 
last month (AA, Aug. 5), has 
added another feather by closing 
a long-term deal with the Bristol- 
Myers Company. 

B-M signed, through Doherty, 
Clifford & Shenfield, to sponsor a 
connecting pair of 15-minute tele- 
casts weekly over WCBW, the net- 
work’s New York video outlet, for 
52 weeks beginning Sept. 8. 

The first of the two shows will 
go on the air at 8:30 p.m. for 
Ipana tooth paste and feature car- 
toon sketching by Sid Hoff. The 
second quarter-hour will promote 
Vitalis hair tonic and feature 
“sports almanac’? movies with 
commentary by Bob Edge. 

Bristol-Myers is the third spon- 
sor to be acquired by Columbia 
on a year-long basis. Gulf Oil be- 
gan sponsorship of televised news- 
casts in June. Ford will sponsor 
telecasts of sports events from 
Madison Square Garden. 


ABC Adds Two 


In another move, American 
Broadcasting Company, in the first 
deviation from its policy of a four- 
week limit on television sponsors’ 
contracts, has signed Alexander 
Stores, Inc., New York, through 
the William Warren agency, to 
sponsor a 10-week series of half- 
hour video programs over WABD, 
New York, beginning Sept. 10. 

At the same time, U. S. Rubber 
Company, through Campbell- 
Ewald, signed for sponsorship of 
a five-station telecast of ABC 
films of the Minneapolis aqua- 
tennial held July 19-28. The film 
will be televised “within a few 
days” over WABD; WBKB, Chi- 
cago; WRGB, Schenectady; WPTZ, 
Philadelphia, and WTTG, Wash- 
ington, 


Council Names Bohan 
Bond Coordinator 


Joseph D. Bohan, vice-president 
of Sterling Drug, Inc., in charge 
of its Centaur Company division, 
New York, has been appointed 
coordinator for the current U. S._ 
savings bond campaign, one of 
approximately 20 postwar projects 
sponsored by the Advertising 
Council. Young & Rubicam, J. 
Walter Thompson Company, G. M. 
Basford Company and Joseph Katz 
Company continue as volunteer 
agencies, with Hector Perrier serv- 
ing as council staff representative. 

An intensive promotion pro- 
gram will be scheduled in No- 
vember. At the half-way mark 
of this year bond sales had 
reached an estimated $4 billion, 
with redemptions lower than ex- 
pected. 


@ Set entirely with FOTOTYPE, this 
ad is just a sample of what can be 
done with this amazing new type- 
setting device-and it cuts costs, too, 
eliminating display type and hand 
lettering charges. Quick, simple, eco: 
nomical ... any office girl can be your 
compositor. 

Write TODAY for catalog explaining 
the FOTOTYPE system and showing 
the 60 modern types now available. 


THE FOTOTYPE COMPANY 
625 W. Washington, Chicago 6 
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—EXS— 


The 23 member - newspapers * 


THIS WREK MAGAZINE 


are pleased to welcome into their ranks 


Number 24 


The 


ROCHESTER DEMOCRAT & CHROMCLE 


effective October 6, 1946 


_ This will give “This Week” 
a total (ABC) circulation of 


8,281,339 


concentrated in and around 
the key markets of America 


% The Atlanta Journal The Dallas Morning News Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 
The Baltimore Sunday Sun ‘Des Moines Sunday Register New York Herald Tribune 
The Birmingham News The Detroit News The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
The Boston Herald The Indianapolis Star The Pittsburgh Press 
The Chicago Daily News The Los Angeles Times Portland Oregon Journal 
The Cincinnati Enquirer The Memphis Commercial Appeal St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Cleveland Plain Dealer The Milwaukee Journal San Francisco Chronicle 
The Spokane Spokesman-Review The Washington Sunday Star 


Des Moines and Minneapolis begin September 8, 1946 
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Sano Cigarets 
Open New Drive 
in 16 Cities 

New YorK—Fleming Hall To-| 


bacco Company last week broke | 
a new campaign for its Sano cig- | 


arets in newspapers of 16 cities, | 
;a_ test under way 


claiming that its cigarets con- 
tain “51.62% less nicotine,” an 
average “based on continuing 
tests of popular brands.” 

The copy appeared in only one 
newspaper in each of the cities, 
but it is expected that the num- 
ber of cities will be increased 
month by month. At the same 
time, the cigarets will receive 


account may buy spot radio later 
in the year. 


Makes Call-Back Test 


The company, in collaboration 
with its agency, Maxon, Inc., has 
lined up an extensive program of 
merchandising aids, many of 
which are still awaiting delivery. 
At the same time, the agency has 
in Lansing, 
Mich., which now consists of de- 
tailing to distributors, and will 
switch to copy around Labor Day, 
if results warrant it. The object 
of the Lansing test is to deter- 
mine the cost to the company of 
call-backs in sales. 

Current copy is produced in 
Maxon’s Detroit office, and leans 


some participating promotion on 
distributors’ radio programs and 
publication advertising, but the 


hard on Sano’s taste qualities, 
/with comparatively light play of 


‘its de-nicotinized nature. The 


copy emphasizes “perfectly bal- 
anced for your pleasure and pro- 
tection. . . . They’re made of fin- 
est domestic and imported tobaccos 
blended to give you a distinc- 
tively mild and mellow smoke.” 

The campaign is the first for 
the company in some time, and 
the first since Maxon took over 
the account in April. 


Bigelow-Sanford Shoots 


for $50 Million Output 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Com- 
pany, New York, has set a goal 
“substantially in excess of $50 
million” for annual output, at 
present prices, James DeCamp 
Wise, president, has_ disclosed. 
Since V-J Day the company has 
increased its working force 40% 
and can employ 25% more now. 
Two plants are maintained, at 


Amsterdam, N. Y., and Thompson- 
ville, Conn. 

The company has completely 
converted from making army 
blankets and sleeping bags (a 
field in which it claims distinction 
as largest producer) to peacetime 
production of rugs and carpets. 


Harvester Signs Melton 


International Harvester Com- 
pany, Chicago, has signed James 
Melton, singer, under a five-year 
contract as master of ceremonies 
for IH’s “Harvest of Stars’ radio 


show, heard on NBC Sundays at. 


2:30 p.m., EDT. Melton will re- 
place Raymond Massey Oct. 6. The 
guest star format will change, 
with new emphasis on the show’s 
orchestra and Lyn Murray chorus. 
A dramatic story will highlight 
each week’s show. McCann-Erick- 
son handles the account. 


Put us on your if-and-when list 


Car? We need one. Vacuum cleaner? 
We need one. Electric iron? We need 
one. Kitchen sink? We need that, too. 


ices seasons has abou 


in the way of a retail market a man- 


ufacturer could ask for. 


- First of all, Philadelphia is our 


third largest population 


the remarkable 


t everything 


market-wise, is that almost its en- 
tire population can be reached (and 


influenced) with extraordinary ease. 


The reason is easily explained— 


thing about it, 


newspaper of this market, with the 
largest evening circulation in Amer- 
ica. The Bulletin goes home in this 


city of homes—has long had an im- 


portant influence in shaping family 


four-fifths of the Philadelphia fam- 


center. And 


ilies daily read one newspaper. It’s 


The Evening Bulletin, the home 


buying policies. 
In Philadelphia—nearly everybody reads 


The Bulletin 
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Grant Opens Pilot 
Hard Lines Store 
in St. Paul 


St. Paut—W. T. Grant Com- 
pany, New York, opened its first 
store to handle an extensive line 
of “hard goods’ here July 18. 
Operating as a test unit, the store 
will determine whether the com- 
nany will go further into the hard 
lines field. 

Although the company’s stores 
have previously retailed numerous 
small hardware and houseware 
items, the St. Paul store will 
handle radios, toasters, electric 
heaters, furniture, floor coverings 
and auto supplies, and chrome 
cabinet hardware. 

In contrast to the first store 
opened by the company in Lynn, 
Mass., in 1906, which featured a 
top price of 25 cents, Grant’s new 
store has items retailing at $133.50. 


200 Carry Hardware 


Plans for expansion of the new 
stores are still in the making. The 
St. Paul store is set up as an 
annex to the regular Grant store, 
and consists of basement, main 
floor and mezzanine, the buildings 
being connected on the main floor. 

Of the chain’s 591 stores, some 
200 have carried small stocks of 


|hardware previously. These de- 


partments will be expanded, and 
home furnishings and major ap- 
pliances will be moved into the 
larger stores. Any increase in 
stores modeled on the St. Paul 
unit is dependent on building 
conditions, company officials said. 


ABC Builds Hour 
of ‘Kid Shows’ 


New York—American Broad- 
casting Company in late October 
will line up a full hour of com- 
mercially-sponsored kids’ shows 
as competition for Mutual’s string 
of five 15-minute juvenile pro- 
grams aired at the same time of 
day (AA, Aug. 5). 

ABC rounded out its hour-long 
array with the signing of Derby 
Foods, Inc., maker of Peter Pan 
peanut butter, to sponsor “Sky- 


King” for 52 weeks beginning 
Oct. 28. The account was placed 
through Needham, Louis & 
Brorby. 


The resulting Monday-through- 
Friday schedule: 5 p.m., “Terry 
and the Pirates” for Quaker Oats; 
5:15, “Sky King” for Derby Foods; 
5:30, “Jack Armstrong” for Gen- 
eral Mills; 5:45, “Tennessee Jed” 
for Ward Baking Company. 


McAndrews to Teach 


Robert McAndrews, advertising 
and promotion manager of NBC 
in San Francisco, will conduct a 
new class in radio advertising to 
be held by the extension division 
of the University of California for 
18 weeks this fall and winter. The 
class will meet from 7 to 9:30 p.m. 
on Fridays, in the NBC studios. 


My 


a 
“We now interrupt this program on 


WFDF Flint to introduce our guest 
star to an old obligation.” 
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PRIME PROSPECTS IN THESE MAJOR 
MARKETS THROUGH LEADING STORES 


Pridefully we announce the initial markets and the stores in which In-Store 
Films will be launched. Several additional stores will be announced shortly, 
completing the primary coverage pattern which will be extended from time 
to time. 


In-Store Films is the first national medium to harness the potency of mo- 
tion pictures’ sight, sound, motion and color, as a purposeful advertising 
and merchandising service. 


It is the first selling medium to “publish” and deliver at the point-of-sale 
—at the time and place of buying decision, demonstrating and dramatizing 
products right on the selling floor. It crystallizes the effect of all your other 
advertising, helps retail sales people close sales. 


This “merchandise in action” medium will ultimately cover all product 
categories but will lead off with a “Homemakers’ Edition” featuring home 
furnishings, major and small appliances and housewares. 


As an advertiser your product demonstration film in full color will appear 
as part of a ten minute program which will be screened continuously from 
store opening to closing on console-type automatic projectors for a two- 
week showing period. Space units are /2, 1, 2 and 3 minutes. 


Of the 8 to 10 minutes of each show, approximately 60% will be de- 
voted to sponsored advertisements and the balance to “editorial” material 
featuring consumer information of interest to home planners and home 
owners. 


A product well demonstrated is half 
sold. An action-color message on film is 
long remembered. The keenly competi- 
tive period ahead demands both demon- 
stration and remembrance for your 
product! Alert manufacturers are reserv- 
ing space and scheduling product film 
production now for fall release. For full 
details contact In-Store Films, Cine-Tele- 
vision Studios, Inc., Grand Central 
Terminal Bldg., N.Y.C. 


FILMS SELECTS AND COVERS YOUR 


Brooklyn : 
_ Abraham & Straus 


Buffalo its 
J. N. Adam & Co. 
: : New York 
Bloomingdale Bros. 
Atlanta | 
Davison, Paxon Co. 
Minneapolis 
L. S$. Donaldson Co. - 
: St. Louis 
Famous & Barr Co. 
St. Paul 
The Golden Rule © 
Cleveland 
Higbee Company 
Baltimore 
Hochschild, Kohn & Co. | 
Kansas City 
The Jones Store 
Boston 
Jordan, Marsh Co. 


—Leovisville 
Kaufman Straus Co. 
Pittsburgh _ 
Kaufmann Dept. Stores, Inc. 


- Toledo — 
Lasalle & Koch Co. 


Birmingham 
Loveman, Joseph & Loeb. 
- Memphis 
B. Lowenstein 


New Orleans 
Maison Blanche Co., Ltd. 


Los Angeles | 
The May Co. 


Akron 
M. O'Neil Co, 


Cincinnati | 
The John Shillito Co. 


Fort Wayne — 
Wolf & Dessauver 


Portland 
Meier & Frank Co. | 


(Selling-floor traffic in these stores com- 
prises the prime prospects of the trading 
area, represents selective 
coverage.) 
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Challenges FTC 
on Public Value 


of Sterling Case 


WASHINGTON — Answering the 
Federal Trade Commission com- 
plaint against radio commercials 
for Bayer aspirin, Sterling Drug, 
Inc., has countered with the bold 
suggestion that it is “not in the 
public interest to proceed with a 
matter which has been voluntarily 
discontinued.” 

The company pointed out that 
it had notified FTC in April 1944 
that it would no longer imply that 
the “American Album of Familiar 
Music” was sponsored by the 
druggists of America, and that it 
had stopped using the words, ““Now 


15 cents,” which allegedly implied 
a recent price reduction. 

Sterling also denied false adver- 
tising of Phillips milk of magnesia 
products, asserting that it abided 
by an order issued against the 
Charles H. Phillips Company in 
1940. 


Rahn-Chlupp Organized 


Irving G. Rahn, who has oper- 
ated an art studio in Milwaukee 
for many years, and who, five 
years ago, acquired the Schake 
agency there, has formed a new 
agency, Rahn-Chlupp Associates, 
Inc. Fred J. Chlupp, who resigned 
recently as national advertising 
manager of the Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel, is president; Mr. Rahn is 
vice-president, and Harold F. 
Chlupp, son of Fred J., is secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


220 Weeklies Set 


to Promote Brands 


New YorK—The 220 weekly 
newspapers of the Greater Week- 
lies group will begin next week a 
12-week campaign stressing the 
importance of brand names. 

The weeklies, which last year 
ran a smaller but similar cam- 
paign, decided on their theme 
after a series of meetings with 
the Brand Names Research 
Foundation. Last year the group 
had a four-insertion campaign, 
the theme of which centered on 
the relation of the weekly news- 
paper to dealer and national man- 
ufacturer. Al Graham, the group’s 
New York manager, said that the 
campaign had received much ap- 


plause from both the publishers 
and manufacturers. 

The group is sending out mats 
for the series this week, and says 
the advertisements will appear on 
alternate weeks for 12 weeks. 

Sample copy headlines “Watch 
this paper for advertised brands,” 
and continues “a good place to find 
the names of nationally advertised 
brands of things to eat, wear or 
use is in the columns of this news- 
paper.” 


Two WGN Shows Halted 


Two WGN (Chicago) radio 
shows, “Words and Rhythm,” and 
“The Game of Books,” both spon- 
sored by the Chicago Tribune, 
have been dropped for the rest of 
the summer. They will be re- 
sumed this fall. 


“No newspaper does 
a better job on sports” 


MANAGERS OF NEW YORK BALL CLUBS rate The Sun top standing in sports coverage. Accurate 
reporting, complete, fair and honest analysis of news and trends win the loyalty of these important men 
in a field vulnerable to attack and misrepresentation. Their opinions further confirm the findings of the 
L. M. Clark organization's independent research which finds The Sun "one of America's best read dailies." 


fail to read are the one and only Grantland Rice, >». 
whom I have known for years, and Ed Murphy, who \ 
is a fine gentleman and the dean of Dodger reporters. oN 


I, of course, enjoy The Sun in general and read it 


= 
LEO DUROCHER, Manager, The Brooklyn Dodgers 
“The two sportswriters I am crazy about and never ~~. 


regularly. x 


ont 
anne 
ad 


“oy” 


BILL DICKEY, a oa: The New York Yankees 


bar | have been a reader of The New York Sun’s sports 
pages ever since I came to the Yankees as a rookie. 
I enjoy them tremendously and there is no news- 
paper covering baseball more thoroughly anywhere 
in the major league cities, I have been a close friend 
of Eddie Murphy and Will Wedge for years and it is 
interesting that your ‘Old Scout’ column, one of the 
most widely read, is carried throughout the winter: 
when there is no baseball on the field but plenty in 


the Hot Stove League.” 


Che 


MEL OTT, Manager, The New York Giants 


“I’ve been reading The Sun for many years. When. 
' it comes to a complete coverage of sports, I know 
of no newspaper in the country that does a better 
job. I especially enjoy the baseball stories of Will 
Wedge, Eddie Murphy and Frank True.” 


NEW YORK 


Represented in Chicago, 
Angeles by Williams, 


Detroit, 
Lawrence & Cresmer Company; in 


San Francisco and Los 


Boston, Tilton S. Bell. 


ae 
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INTRODUCING SAVEX — With copy 
in 29 newspapers in the midwest and 
Woman's Day, Savex, soapless deter- 
gent, gets its first all-out promotion. 


Savex Boosted 
in First Major 
Ad Campaign 


Canton, O.—Savex, soapless de- 
tergent made by Climalene Com- 
pany, is currently getting its first 
heavy promotion in 29 newspapers 
in an area ranging from southern 
Minnesota to northern Kentucky, 
and from western New York state 
to eastern Nebraska. 

Copy is scheduled in Sunday 
rotogravure sections in 14 news- 
papers and run-of-paper copy in 
15 others. Advertising will also 
be featured in Nancy Sasser’s 
‘“Buy-Lines” column in more than 
20 newspapers. Other copy is be- 
ing placed in Woman’s Day in the 
territory covered. 

The current ads are featuring 
dish washing as Savex’s greatest 
use but other uses are also listed. 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Cleveland, 
is the agency. 

The only previous copy used 
for Savex was of an experimental 
nature and was used in a limited 
territory around Canton in 1942. 
Due to wartime pressure, no fur- 
ther promotions were planned 
until recently. 


Study Missouri Weeklies 


The American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Council, New York, has 
issued Continuing Evaluation 
Study No. 4 covering the weekly 
newspapers in Missouri. The 
study rates each weekly on amount 
of local news carried, number of 
pages, and advertising cost per 
inch per thousand families in com- 
parison with all newspapers in 
the state. 


Heads Export Sales 


Robert A. Parsons, formerly 
with Gordon Fennell Company 
and Central Scientific Company, 
has been appointed export sales 
manager of Collins Radio Com- 
pany, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
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Gentlemen — 


". . , Under no conditions would 
we want to be without your pub- 
lication. I wish it were possible 
for you to put The United States 
News in the hands of every man, 
woman and child in the United 
States." 


Robert S. Delapenha, 
Vice President 
R. U. DELAPENHA & CO., INC. 


I’ve just made a survey. It proves that 
only in The United States News does our 
advertising get the benefit of this unique 


COMBINATION 
of outstanding advantages — 


« «  BAZ% Gi yal pti 

«1 13% sind non Cornet i 
+ BO % eats ton 

x IO % ati tn sv ce 


WHY? 


Because in no other magazine does management 
get the complete, authentic national picture. 


50,000 increase in circulation since VJ-Day. 


(250,000 GUARANTEE) 


The Direct Route to 
those who O.K. both 
corporate and family buying 
* 


Daniel W. Ashley 
Vice President in Charge of Advertising 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


READ BY MORE THAN 1.000.000 MEN AND WOMEN CONSUMERS 
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Old Gold ‘Gets Religion’ 


It has atways seemed to us in- 
evitable that when advertising in 
a particular classification gets too 
far over on the silly side, some 
one in that classification will de- 
cide that the time has come for 
an about face, for the sake of con- 
trast if nothing else. Advertisers 
have always recognized the value 
of doing something different from 
what everyone else is doing. 

The new Old Gold newspaper 
campaign is a perfect example. 
With too many cigaret advertisers 
plugging away at some variation 
of a health-and-doctor theme, Old 
Gold’s suggestion that the reader 
look elsewhere for treatment and 
to Old Gold for a treat, is shock- 
ing enough to get attention and 
create interest. ‘ 

We cannot help hoping that it 
pays off on the sales line, because 
such a demonstration of the sales 
value of sanity would be bene- 
ficial to the entire field. We do 
not profess to know that the Old 
Gold campaign will pay off; per- 
haps it will merely demonstrate 
that the best cigaret-seller is the 
most moronic advertising ap- 
proach. Or maybe the campaign 
will fall flat on the rock of con- 
sumer taste preference, that subtle 
thing that exists even in the 
cigaret field, despite the testimony 
of the blindfold tests. 


Old-timers in the cigaret indus- 
try will shake their heads at our 
pious hope, perhaps. They will 
insist, as most of them have over- 
long insisted, that cigarets are 
sold by advertising—tough, hard- 
boiled, attention-getting advertis- 
ing; not by negative or namby- 
pamby approaches. And they will 
point, with considerable justifica- 
tion, to known sales figures, to 
prove that slugging the customer 
with corn pays off at the cash 
register. 

They will reiterate that there 
isn’t much you can say about one 
cigaret as against another, and 
that they all do taste pretty much 
alike; and that therefore some ex- 
traneous nonsense must be de- 
veloped to act as the catalyst 
which turns shredded tobacco into 
sales and profits. Few will gain- 
say them, although much the same 
set of sales problems confronts the 
chewing gum business, where 
Wrigley has managed to do quite 
well for many years with what 
many would characterize as ‘“noth- 
ing but reminder” advertising. 

At any rate, we’re glad to see 
Old Gold take the plunge. We 
hope they stay with it for a while, 
and that the results justify a care- 
ful re-appraisal of the quality of 
the brain cells in the average con- 
sumer’s head. 


A Challenge for House Organs 


We observe, with considerable 
interest, that 82 industrial pub- 
lications—perhaps you call them 
house organs—have been awarded 
prizes for excellence by the Na- 
tional Council of Industrial Edi- 
tors. And we recall how an Ap- 
VERTISING AGE editor, throwing 
caution to the winds, berated a 
meeting of industrial editors early 
this year for their failure to par- 
ticipate actively in reducing labor- 
management tension. 

His thesis was that industrial 
editors, and employe publications, 
have tended to become sports and 
social publications, and to shy 
away from the “facts of life” 
which every employe of every 
company wants to know. 

Too many employe publications 
have a definite policy prohibiting 
them from discussing controversial 
issues; too many others feed their 
readers high-minded editorial pap 
about the virtues of business and 
the sins of the left-wingers. Too 
few of them—far, far too few of 
them—have developed any sens- 
ible technique for dissipating 


ignorance, tearing down preju- 
dices, and knitting the industrial 
family of labor and management 
a little closer together, with more 
appreciation and understanding on 
both sides. 

It can be done. Several out- 
standing companies have done it. 
The formula is simple, even 
though its execution may entail 
some of the most painstaking work 
any industrialist has ever at- 
tempted. Just make sure your 
company is honest, sincere and 
sensible in its dealings with em- 
ployes. Then tell the employes 
what you are doing, why you are 
doing it, and what it means to 
them. Don’t preach at them, but 
explain. Take them into your 
confidence; and don’t fool them. 
If you can once convince them that 
you are honest and sincere, they’ll 
respect your viewpoint even when 
they don’t agree with it. 

That kind of editorial content 
makes it a lot tougher to edit an 
employes’ magazine. But it may 
also make it a lot more worth 
while to publish such a magazine. 
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—Pepsi-Cola Company 


"As | figger it, Mr. Secretary, we won't have to worry about the inflationary 
spiral as long as you get the big 12-ounce bottle of Pepsi-Cola for so little." 


Service Chart 


William B. Remington, Inc., a 
Springfield, Mass., agency, has 
published an analysis of the serv- 
ices it performs for its accounts. 
This is fairly unusual in itself, but 
the agency has hit on a clever 
way of showing quickly and 
clearly what it does for each client. 
In a graph which resembles a 
bowling score sheet, the clients 
are listed vertically along the left- 
hand border, with services listed 
horizontally across the top. In the 
resultant squares, as the vertical 
and horizontal lines intersect, the 
agency has inked in a triangle 
to show that the service is per- 
formed, left blank the squares to 
show that this particular service 
is not rendered for the client. 

For example, for Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies, Remington 
does no market research, house 
organs, publicity, sales meetings, 
catalogs, bulletins, manuals, ex- 
hibits, retail plans, window dis- 
plays, package designs, factory 
signs, employe handbooks, em- 
ploye and public relations, or pub- 
lication and literature. However, 
Remington for Aetna handles: 
media analysis, plans, budgets, 
radio, newspapers, consumer mag- 
azines, trade papers, direct mail, 
general sales plans, consumer lit- 
erature, slogans, copy and layout, 
photographs and engravings, and 
all forms of printing. 

And this little graph shows a 
similar analysis of the agency’s 
service to each of its clients. As 
a piece of agency promotion, 
standing on its own feet and vir- 
tually self-explanatory, it is ex- 
ceptional. 


Accolade 
One of the most thoughtful and 
appealing advertisements we've 


seen in a long time appeared in 
New York papers for Lane Bryant. 

The headline said ‘Mothers-to- 
be Overseas Need Clothes,” and 
the copy continued: “In devas- 
tated Europe and Asia young 
mothers-to-be are in dire need of 
clothing to keep them warm and 
comfortable Regardless of 
where you bought your maternity 


Lane 


clothes, 
Bryant.” 
The lack of clothing overseas is 


bring them to 


a desperate thing, affecting all 
people, regardless of profession, 
income, or health. We can re- 
member watching a Filipino priest 
on Samar conduct Mass, with 
jungle cloth trousers and Marine 
shoes peeping out beneath his 
vestments. 

Lane Bryant’s copy, asking for 
a particular kind of clothing for a 
particular segment of the foreign 
population, seems like smart ad- 
vertising strategy to us, and some- 
thing well worth doing. 


Jottings 

One of our prurient editors has 
been much disturbed over an ad 
for Saraka in Drug Topics. The 
ad’s headline “Saraka’s advertis- 
ing makes a BIG SPLASH!” ... 

It isn’t an earthshaking eco- 
nomic note, but there’s a sign in 
the Times Square subway station 
which says, “Orchids for sale— 
CheOD.” ss. 

The San Francisco Chronicle 
publishes a quarterly which pre- 
sents in magazine form the news- 
paper’s editorials. One of them 
is “A Day for Remembering,” 
written on Memorial Day, 1946, 
and one of the most moving and 
beautiful pieces of writing to come 
our way in many a long day... 

Carl M. Lewis has been named 
director of photography for Beau- 
tify Your Figure, which qualifies 
for the nice work dept. . . 

Oil Weekly, Houston, published 
a 1946 World Oil Atlas as the sec- 
ond edition of its May 20 issue, 
and has long since run out of 
copies, It has many demands for 
them, including 30 copies which 
the State Department has re- 
quested. So the company is ask- 
ing its subscribers if they’d be 
willing to send their atlases back, 
for $1 per copy... 

Schenley Import Corporation is 
sponsoring Jimmy Demaret and 
George Fazio, who sometimes put 
on special golf matches for liquor 
wholesaler and retailer galleries 


when their tournament schedule | 
‘ers, etc. 


permits. . . 
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The following documents may 
be secured without charge from 
companies sponsoring them, or 
through ADVERTISNG AGE, by any 
national advertiser or advertising 
agency executive writing on his 
business letterhead. Address Ap- 


VERTISING AGE, 
Chicago 11, Il. 


No. 2677. The Immediate Future 
of the Beauty Industry. 


A comprehensive picture of the 
beauty industry is offered in this 
analysis issued by American Hair- 
dresser. It includes a beauty shop 
census map indicating the number 
of shops and circulation of the 
magazine in each state; annual 
gross income, and details about 
anticipated expenditures for vari- 
ous supplies and equipment. 


No. 2678. Cold Cereal Sales in 
New York City. 


Average sales of cold cereals per 
1,000 New York families amount 
to 909 packages weekly, according 
to this survey issued by the New 
York Times. Figures on brand 
distribution, brand shares of total 
sales and per cent of sales by in- 
come groups are included in the 
study, which was conducted in 
April, 1946, by the newspaper’s re- 
search department. 


No. 2679. People, Jobs, Homes— 
Metropolitan Washington. 

This booklet, printed by the 
Washington Board of Trade, and 
made available by the Washington 
Post, illustrates its text with tables, 
graphs and charts showing popu- 
lation growth within and outside 
the District of Columbia; shifts in 
the number of federal employes, 
and an analysis of private employ- 
ment in the metropolitan county 
zone. Included is a table indicat- 
ing housing available and needed 
in the metropolitan county zone, 
1940-1950. 


No. 2659. The Cincinnati Post 
1946 Data Book, 


This file-size folder, issued by 
the Cincinnati Post, devotes its 
center spread to a market map in 
colors indicating economic areas, 
and a population table of Ohio and 
Kentucky cities in the market. In 
addition to facts about population, 
industry, a list of wholesale out- 
lets and other market data, the 
folder provides a circulation an- 
alysis of the newspaper. 


100 E. Ohio St., 


No. 2661. 1946 Market Facts. 


The Detroit News has issued 
this data book containing 36 pages 
of market information about the 
Detroit trade area, with analysis 
of newspaper circulation and ad- 
vertising, and a census tract map 
indicating rental values in various 
colors. 

No. 2670. What Transportation 
Men Want to Know About 
Equipment and Supplies. 


Transportation Supply News has 
issued this bulletin, first of a se- 
ries designed to keep manufac- 
turers and ad agencies posted on 
what transportation men want to 
know about equipment and sup- 
plies. It contains quotes from 
executives in railroads, airlines, 
motor truck and bus lines and 
others, made in personal inter- 
views by a research organization. 


No. 2650. Decalcomania Sign Ad- 
visor. 

The Meyercord Company has is- 
sued this brochure, which, with 
full-color reproductions, illustrates 
the many and various kinds of 
Meyercord decals and shows how 
they can be put to work on deal- 
ers’ windows, show cases, count- 
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G-E Self-Charging 
Radio Gets Novel 
Chicago Display 


CuiIcaco—Thanks to the _ in- 
genuity of one of its distributors, 
General Electric currently is get- 
ting the advantage of a unique, 
widespread promotion here of its 
self-charging portable radio. 

Forty-seven major stores in the 
Chicago market have put up full 
window displays of the new G-E 
product. Credit for the novel 
merchandising idea goes to Gordon 
H. Hough, manager of the radio 
and television department of R. 
Cooper Jr., Chicago distributor of 
G-E radios and appliances. 

Struck by the fact that only 
the G-E portable can be recharged 
on ordinary house current, Mr. 
Hough went to work to get a new 
promotional twist. With H. G. 
Randolph of the G-E electric re- 
ceiver division, he worked out the 
plan to get simultaneous, wide- 
spread window display in major 
stores. Together, they called on 
dealers and got full cooperation. 

The full window displays will 
remain on view for several weeks. 
At the end of that time, the dis- 
tributor will try to survey the 
value of the promotion. No other 
local media will be used here in 
the meantime. 


Hammer Joins Atkinson 


Glenn L. Hammer, executive 
director of the Chicago Federated 
Advertising Club before serving 
in the Army during the war, has 
joined Harry Atkinson, Inc., Chi- 
cago agency, as account executive. 


Warren Joins Lieber 


Vi Warren has resigned as copy 
chief of Kuttner & Kuttner, Chi- 
cago, to become radio director of 
Lieber Advertising Company, Chi- 
cago. 


MICHIGAN'S 


UPPER PENINSULA 


“A STATE WITHIN A STATE” 


Here is a market that produces 


RESULTS PLUS for advertisers. 


Easy to handle from a distribution 
standpoint . . . five or six dis- 
tributors will adequately serve 
this area of 400,000 people. 


Easy to handle from an advertising 
standpoint . . . five Daily News- 
papers will reach 85%, of Michi- 
gan's Upper Peninsula families. 


Escanaba Press 
Houghton Mining Gazette 
Iron Mountain News 
Marquette Mining Journal 
Sault Ste Marie News 


National Advertising Representative 


SCHEERER & CO. 
New York 17, 


. 1 ‘ 
Sak Wesker Or. 40 Ladinglon Ave. 


Member of the American Association 


Signal Sponsors Rams 


Signal Oil Company, Los An- 
geles, will sponsor all Los Angeles 
Rams _ football league games, 
which will be broadcast each Sun- 
day afternoon Sept. 29-Dec. 8 in- 
clusive, on Station KMPC. The 
account is handled by Barton A. 
Stebbins Advertising Agency, Los 
Angeles. 


Two Name Phil Gordon 


Phil Gordon Agency, Chicago, 
has been named to handle the ac- 


count of the Pop Corn Bread Syn- 
dicate division of Piper Bakery 
Company, Chicago. Newspapers, 
radio and posters will be used. 
The agency has also been named 
to handle the account of Al Garry 
Productions, New York, developer 
of home study radio courses. Na- 
tional magazines will be used. 


Three Join BSF&D 


Fred P. Zick has returned as 
production and traffic supervisor 
of Brooke, Smith, French & Dor- 
rance, Detroit, after serving in the 


Army for two years. He first joined 
the agency in 1934. John R. 
Bowers, former Navy lieutenant, 
has been named research librarian, 
and Gerald W. Rapin, with Pack- 
ard Motor Car Company during 
the war, has joined the agency in 
a creative capacity in Detroit. 


Universal Match Expands 


Universal Match Corporation, 
St. Louis, producer of matches, 
has acquired Jacobs Candy Com- 
pany, New Orleans, maker of box 
candy and pralines. Universal also 
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owns Schutter Candy Company, 
Chicago, maker of Old Nick and 
Bit-O-Honey candy bars, and 
Candy Bros. Mfg. Company, St. 
Louis, maker of Red Cross cough 
drops. 


Launches Zippy Starch 


Plans are under way for a cam- 
paign to introduce Zippy, a new 
liquid starch made by Hart Prod- 
ucts Company of Canada, Toronto. 
Newspapers will be used this fall 
in the Toronto and Niagara areas, 
backed by trade advertising. 


of Newspaper Representatives 


ANSWER: He’s another typicé 
the kind of family head that, 
makes up the influential Newsw 


1. Four out of 10 of these famiiiy Gags are major 
executives —~ two more ouf 
men or Government officials 
times the national average. ee ee 


Army-Navy game. 


audience :— 


Wares. 


Many of them have already bo ght private planes 
—one out of three say they want to own a plane. 


Half of them follow collegiate football as their 
major spectator sport, even more go in for 
active sports. 


CLUE No. 3~An ardent follower of | | 
, he already has his bid in for 
50-yard-line tickets for next fall’s 


Newsweek reader — 
ultiplied by 750,000, 


of 10 professional — 
-with incomes tree 


Newsweek 


THE MAGATIONR OF BEWS SHGCHHETCHwCE 


THAT’S THE TOP OF THE MARKET FOR YOU! 
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| Holida 


A CURTIS PUBLICATION 


More Pages—s HOLIDAY was bigger. September issue will be bigger 


still—152 sparkling pages, with more room for both editorial features 


and resultful advertising. At last we’re getting more of that exceptionally fine paper on which 


HOLIDAY is printed. 


More Featu VES —a “bigger package’’ for the reader... 


more of those exciting color pages on What to Do, Where to Go—the 


practical approach everybody wants to Recreation, Travel, Play. 


6 6 
Mor (A Adver tising —o. advertisers, “surprised and delighted” (to quote their 


own words) at the “amazing response” they’ve had, are taking more space. 


Mor g Advertisers —New advertisers (who want to 


reach active, spending families in the able-to-buy bracket) have signed up 
for space. Without additional paper, all advertising pages for the remainder 
of 1946 would have been over-sold months ago. 


More tie-in Promotions—”: leading stores in 150 cities have based 


window and departmental displays on exclusive HOLIDAY tie-ins. They are enthusiastic about 


the results. They’re asking for more! 


Y INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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‘ 
Mov F] Busi ness Ahead —The world of travel and vacation activity is stirring as 


never before. Travel-hungry, pleasure-loving, active-minded people want to get up and go! They are ready 
to spend money in unprecedented amounts. And in making their plans, these people look to HOLIDAY 


as an authentic guide and inspiration. 
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Calkins to Pan American 


Selby Calkins, recently western 
editor of Skyways, has been ap- 
pointed public relations manager, 
Pacific-Alaska division, of Pan 
American World Airways. Voit 
Gilmore, with Pan American be- 
fore serving in the Navy during 
the war, has been named public 
relations representative in San 
Francisco, where he will be asso- 
ciated with Ivy Lee Jr. in the 
public relations department. 


**3033)Retailing Ideas” 


New, Enlarged 1946 Edition 
ONLY BOOK OF ITS KI 


distributors, sellers 
goods. Used by colleges, schools, 
libraries, advertising agencies, n 

5%x8, 306 Pgs., 40 Chpt. $3.50 ppaid. 


E. LYONS. Publisher, Pittstown 3, N. J. 
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Kaiser-Frazer's 
Latest Is Huge 
Double-Unit Bus 


SAN FRANcIscoO—Not_ content 
merely to turn out automobiles, 
dishwashers and other items, 
Kaiser-Frazer Corporation has 
revealed production of another 
product—a $150,000 double-unit 
motor bus. 

Santa Fe Trailways has taken 
delivery of the first 60-foot luxury 
coach. If it tests successfully on 
the road this month, Santa Fe 
will take 15 more of the mam. 
moth vehicles. Each ‘“Stream- 
liner of the Highways” features 
scenery-level vision, two lava- 


tories and toilets, a galley and 


extra-wide swivel seats with foam 
rubber cushions. 

Built of magnesium and alumi- 
num, the buses weigh only slightly 
more than conventional buses. 
They seat 40 to 63 passengers, 
depending on whether width be- 
tween seats is greater than or the 
same as on other types of buses 
seating 40. 


6 Get ‘Internships’ 

Six college journalism profes- 
sors currently are serving “intern- 
ships” in radio station news de- 
partments, according to the Coun- 
cil on Radio Journalism. The 
council was created by the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters 
and the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism last year to give journalism 
teachers working experience. 


Sponsoring stations this year in- 
clude KFI, Los Angeles; KPRC, 
Houston; WHBC, Canton, O.; 
WHO, Des Moines; WSYR, Syra- 
cuse, and WTMJ, Milwaukee. 


WWZR Changed toWEFM 


Zenith Radio Corporation’s six- 
year-old Chicago FM__¥é station, 
WWZR, has had its call letters 
changed to WEFM, to signify not 
only its FM status but also the 
initials of E. F. McDonald Jr., 
president of Zenith. The station 
has broadcast only music to date 
and has sold no advertising. 


Graver Shifts Broxham 


Willard M. Broxham, formerly 
manager of the Philadelphia office 
of Graver Tank & Mfg. Company, 
has been named manager of sales 
of the fabricated plate division of 
the company, at East Chicago, Ind. 
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In the twelve billion dollar annual flow of goods from pro- 
ducer to consumer in textiles, men’s wear, and domestics .. . 
there are seven distribution links. DAILY NEWS RECORD 
covers the entire industry vertically . . . from producer-to- 
retailer... reaching each of the seven links on the morning 
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of every business day. 


Its news of markets, prices, planning, manufacturing, 
purchasing, and financing is ‘‘custom tailored” for the 
executive level .. . its readership is thus limited to the men 
who set policy, make decisions, control operations. 

If your proposition requires executive action in the textile 
and related industries ... DAILY NEWS RECORD alone 
gives your advertising the proper quality of readership! 
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| DAILY NEWS RECORD - WOMEN’S WEAR DAILY - RETAILING HOME FURNISHINGS - MEN'S WEAR - FOOTWEAR NEWS - FAIRCHILD INTERNATIONAL - FAIRCHILD TRADE DIRECTORIES 


FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS 


FAIRCHILD BUILDING—NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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Advertising Age, August 12, 1946 


Campaign Boosts 
Wisconsin as | 
Apparel Center 


MILWAUKEE—A campaign aimed 
at apparel buyers nationally is 
currently promoting Wisconsin as 
a national market in the apparel 
field. Launched by Wisconsin Ap- 
parel Manufacturers, Inc., an as- 
sociation of leading apparel and 


150,000,000 
Business 


apparel accessories makers in the 
state, the copy is appearing in 
Apparel Arts, Boys’ Outfitter, 
Daily News Record, Infants’ & 
Children’s Review, Men’s Reporter, 
Men’s Wear; Women’s Reporter 
and Women’s Wear Daily. 

Copy will stress Wisconsin’s 
centralized location, and the fact 
that the state ranks among the 
leaders in apparel manufacture 
with its $150,000,000 worth’ of 
products made here annually. 

Cramer-Krasselt Company, Mil- 
waukee, is the agency. 


MAP CAMPAIGN TO MAKE 
ATLANTA A STYLE CENTER 

ATLANTA—Atlanta manufactur- 
ers and distributors have launched 
a campaign to establish Atlanta 
as a major style and fashion 
center. 

Representatives of about 60 
companies, members of the At- 
lanta Manufacturers and Distribu- 
tors Association, jointly intend to 
use local and national media to 
promote this market. They will 
also arrange style and fashion 
shows. 

The association has begun pub- 
lishing “Southeastern Retailer,” a 


house organ and trade publication, 


and recently ran eight pages on 
the Atlanta market in Women’s 
Wear Daily. Through additional, 
expanded promotion, officials say, 
Atlanta may become the chief ap- 
parel center for the seven-state 
area of the Southeast. 


Miles Starts Contest 


Miles Laboratories, Elkhart, Ind., 
has launched a five-week Alka- 
Seltzer jingle contest, with five 
new Buicks and 50 Majestic radio- 
phonographs as prizes. The con- 
test is being promoted on Miles’ 
“National Barn Dance” show on 
NBC, Saturday evenings, and 
“Queen for a Day,” sponsored 
jointly with Procter & Gamble on 
Mutual, 2:30 p.m. EDT, five times 
weekly. Wade Advertising Agency 
handles the account. 


WHAT’S GOING ON? 


@ Manufacturers and their advertising 
agencies are using this inexpensive 
clipping service for collecting editorial 
publicity, for making research and 
market studies, for maintaining com- 
petitive advertising files and for de- 
veloping sales prospects on certain 
types of products and services. 


Write for Booklet No. 20. 


BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 
La Salle-Wacker Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
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| The power that ended 
a local hazard . . 


Fire raged and roared through the old building. A state legislature was dawdling over a reform bill. 
hospital fortheinsane was burning totheground. Patients, 
locked in their rooms, were in horrible danger. It made a 
great newspaper story, but the editor of The Indianapolis 
Times shook his head sadly as he read it. 


But while the lawmakers delayed—this awful thing 
happened. 

Now, a thoroughly angry Public Opinion demanded 
action .. . forced the legislature to pass the bill and appro- 


Bitterly he asked, “Must there be a disaster to bring a priate money . . . started a great building and moderniza- 
reform?” tion program. 

The Times had feared this tragedy. Again and again it Public Opinion had solved a problem. True, a “little”: 
had warned of fire hazards in state institutions. Indeed, its problem when placed against the vast backdrop of this 
campaign had almost succeeded. Even then, the state troubled world, but that same power of Public Opinion... 


_.. can end this menace to all mankind! 


BIGGEST, most terribly urgent problem in all history 
is the mere existence of the atomic bomb. Either 
we will control atomic energy, or it will destroy us. 


The problem is as simple—and as awful—as that. 


Day after day, week after week, America’s press 
has cried out this warning: 


Public Opinion must decide what to do with 
this thing called nuclear fission. 
Must decide quickly! Must decide wisely ! 


Your newspaper has given you the straight facts 
you need to reach a decision. It has exposed | 
the slick propaganda and party line motives of some -_ 
of those who would share the bomb with potential 
enemies. It has explained that by keeping the bomb, 
America at best may buy only an uneasy 

and temporary security. 


Only Public Opinion is powerful enough to 
insist that there be no quick and foolish surrender 
of our mighty weapon. Only Public Opinion 
can compel America to keep the secret . . . 
until the rest of the world is willing to agree 
on international control of atomic energy . . . control 
armed with authority to prevent an atomic war. 


ne i 


And Public Opinion is YOU—multiplied by millions. 


“Give Light and the People Will Find Their Own Way” : 
NEWSPAPERS 
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Cooperatives Plan 


Faster Growth and. 


Inflation Fight 


Cuicaco—Fully confident that 
cooperatives are at least part of 
the solution to the tangled eco- 
nomic situation in the U. S. today, 
the National Cooperative Congress 
will meet Sept. 9-11 at Colum- 
bus, O., in a “working congress” 


to further plans for strengthening 

the structure of consumer-pur- 

chasing cooperative movements. 
The group will also discuss 


measures for faster growth of co- 


operatives, and expansion of in- 
ternational cooperatives. 

Spurred by the demand of Wal- 
ter P. Reuther, UAW-CIO presi- 
dent, that Flint, Mich., auto work- 
ers begin a campaign for $30,000 
to open a cooperative supermar- 
ket, and reports of growing co- 


JIM 
BOYSEN 


dreams up... 


EARLY RISERS LOVE THIS GUY! 


6-7 a.m. daily, “Alarm Clock Serenade” 
groove of stereotyped “time-tunes-temperature.” It puts 
bubbling Jim Boysen to work slaving over a hot microphone 
and bringing joy to the land in terms of the stuff he 


IT’S AVAILABLE FOR PARTICIPATION 


You cover an area of Minnesota responsible 
for at least 65 per cent of the retail and 
wholesale business of the entire State with 


gets out of the 


- ond ow 


A $90,480,000 Purchasing Potential 


os 


Lawrence—the city where spendable funds exceed 
90 million dollars. Lawrence — America's Capital 
of the Woolen and Worsted Textile Industry. 
Lawrence — a concentrated market with emphasis 
on high wages and employment stability. 


To sell this affluent market, place your sales message 
where it will do the most good ... in the Eagle- 
Tribune, only newspaper devoted exclusively jo 
Greater Lawrence. 


Reach the people who are better able 
to buy your product. Reach them thru 
their daily newspaper—the Eagle-Tribune. 
Read in 95 out of every 100 homes. ABC 
Circulation over 35,000. 


1A \Zs 
=~ Serving hundreds of national advertisers 


th EAGLE- TRIBUNE § 


- LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS | 


WARD-GRIFFITH CO. - NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


operative movements throughout 
the West Indies, the congress is 
expected to push tentative plans 
for consolidation of consumer co- 
operatives throughout the coun- 
try. 

While various cooperatives 
are expected to maintain their 
autonomy, one of the purposes of 
the congress is to cement oper- 
ating relations between the various 
cooperative groups. 


Agency Changes Name 

Hutchins & Graves, New York 
agency, has been reincorporated 
as Graves Advertising, following 
the death of L. W. Hutchins. Lee 
Graves is president of the new 
company. 


WOC to Join NBC 


NBC’s string of affiliates will 
‘each 160 with the addition next 
Ten. 1 of WOC, Davenport, Ia., 
5,000-watt station owned by the 
Tri-City Broadcasting Company. 
It will be a basic NBC outlet. 


Iowa U. Adds Bureau: 
Moeller, Burton to Staff 


Leslie G. Moeller, Waverly, Ia., 
publisher of the Bremer County 
Incependent and president of the 
Iowa Press Association, will join 
the staff°of the University of Iowa 
journalism school next month to 
teach weekly newspaper manage- 
ment and head a newly created 
bureau of newspaper service. The 
bureau will correlate certain uni- 
versity facilities to aid Iowa news- 
paper publishers. 

Prof. Philip W. Burton of Syra- 
cuse University, formerly chief 
copywriter of Procter & Gamble 
and an account executive of Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan, has been appointed 
to the Iowa faculty to teach in the 
school of journalism and college 
of commerce. 


McCall Income Higher 


In an earnings statement for the 
first half of 1946, McCall Corpora- 
tion reports net profit of $2,081,- 
256, compared with $960,030 for 
the same period last year. Profit 
before federal taxes was about 
the same for each period. 


Advertising Age, August 12, 1946 


‘Herald Tribune’ 
Edits Front Page 
History of War 


New YorK—The New York 
Herald Tribune has published “A 
Front Page History of the Second 
World War,” $1 book for sale na- 
tionally this month on newsstands, 
in bookstores and elsewhere. 

The 116-page, 11x13-inch book 
reproduces 52 of the Herald Trib- 
une’s wartime top-interest front 
pages. Facing each is one or more 
memorable pictures of war per- 
sonalities and incidents. The book 
also includes separate lists of 
events on the European and Pa- 
cific theaters of action. 

A foreword states that the front 
pages and pictures printed are 
“essentially memory pegs — re- 
minders of dramatic moments, in- 
cidents, high points in the six- 
year global struggle as reflected 
in a leading American newspaper 
and as seen by the camera’s eye.” 


im For the 


GRIT PUBLISHING CO., WILLIAMSPORT 3,PA. 


1lth consecutive year, the 


Grit Reader Survey shows brand 
preferences and post war buying 


plans for Small Town America. 


21,359 replies covering 


automobiles, trucks and acces- 


sories, drug store products, 


grocery store products, 


tobacco, and miscellaneous 


products, and post war 
plans on home appliances 
and home improvements. 
Available to national 
advertisers and recognized 
advertising agents. Write 


for your copy today. 


NOW MORE THAN EVER a 
Town America's Greatest Family Weekly 
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the stage manager's NIGHTMARE... 


is often a box office sell-out. Why ? If you At C M & H we know how to make the 
ever watched a hit show in rehearsal you finest engravings money can buy because, 
know the answer. It’s the striving for per- for many years, advertisers and agencies 
fection that makes rehearsal a nightmare, from California and Oregon to the eastern 


and the opening night a hit. seaboard have challenged us to repro- 


It’s the same in the advertising or the duce their finest copy. We are proud to 
engraving business. Hit campaigns are have played a mechanical part in many 
produced when everybody sets up and outstanding advertising performances 
meets impossible standards of excellence. that paid off at the box office. 
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Westheimer Names V.P.s 


Emma D. Brohr, William H. 
Mullgardt and William Wider, ac- 
count executives, have been ap- 
pointed vice-presidents of West- 
heimer & Co., St. Louis, “in recog- 
nition of past services and because 
of additional responsibilities they 
are now assuming in the agency’s 
expansion program.” Tom Hall, 
recently released from the Army, 
has rejoined the agency. 


Two Join Kuttner 


Marigrace Skinner, 
with Behel & Waldie & Briggs, 


Chicago, has been appointed copy | 


director of Kuttner & Kuttner, 
Chicago agency. Robert D. Scho- 
enbrod has been appointed direc- 
tor of merchandising and sales 
promotion. 


For Detailed 
Reference Doto 


THE MARKET 


No. (| Publication 
in a No. { Market |* ATA BOOK 


WOOD Us 


previously | 


Business Paper 
Linage Declines 


Cuicaco—Advertising volume in 
the business paper field during 
July was down 4.4% from the high 
volume of the same month last 
year, the monthly tabulation by 
Industrial Marketing shows. 

Total advertising volume of the 
representative group of business 
papers included in Industrial Mar- 
keting’s figures was 22,902 pages 
last month, as against 23,951 pages 
in July last year, a loss of 1,049 
pages. 

Industrial papers, which account 
for about two-thirds of the total 
volume shown by the Industrial 
Marketing tabulation, lost 2,209 
pages in July as compared with 
last year, a decline of 12.8%. Ex- 
port publications also lost 119 
pages, a decline of 8.5%. These 
losses were partially compensated 
'for by a gain of 91 pages (5.6%) 
| by the class publications, and a 


gain of 1,188 pages (32.6%) among 
trade papers. 

For the first seven months of | 
the year, Industrial Marketing re- | 
ports, the picture is considerably | 
more favorable, with a net gain| 
over the corresponding period of 
last year of 0.6%, and a seven- 
month total of 167,272 pages. 

During the seven-month period 
industrial papers showed a loss of 
7,913 pages (6.6%), but other sub- 
divisions all showed gains, as fol- 
lows: Trade, 6,187 pages or 22.7%; 
export, 1,132 pages or 14.7%; class, 
1,528 pages or 13.5%. 


Casco Promotes Kit 


Casco Products Corporation, 
Bridgeport, Conn., has scheduled 
a half page advertisement in Me- 
chanix Illustrated, Popular Me- 
chanics, Popular Science Monthly 
and School Shop to promote its 
new Electri-Craft tool kit for hob- 
byists, craftsmen and mechanics. 
Initial distribution of the kit will 
be to appliance, department, elec- 
trical, jewelry and hardware stores. 
Grey Advertising Agency, New 
York, is in charge of the account. 
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JULY BUSINESS PAPER ADVERTISING VOLUME 


These figures, compiled by Industrial Marketing, must not be quoted or reproduced 


without written permission. 
and have standard 7x10 type pages. 


Pages Pages 


1946 1945 

Industrial Group 
DI FRI 955-0:5.6.5-55.065.5 <'s *all8 *284 
Air Conditioning & Refriger-__ 

ation News (w) (11%x16) 768 B63 
American Aviation (semi- 

BN, tae dS die a4 ce 0-6 5% nk *59 *93 
American Builder ........ 109 113 
pe es er 105 98 
American Machinist (bi-w). *||480 *580 
Architectural Forum ...... 152 151 
Architectural Record ..... *128 *110 
Automotive & Aviation In- 

dustries (semi-mo.) ..... 252 344 
. Ne eae 135 256 
Aviation Maintenance ..... 46 95 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w) 130 130 
NE ei ivnioa digits 4:49.34 4.0 .0:0 67 56 
Brewers’ Digest .......... 31 36 
Brick & Clay Record ...... * 42 *36 
Bus Transportation ........ 138 1638 
Butane-Propane News .... 70 64 
a Care *784 *88 
Ceramic Industry ......... *56 *58 
Chemical & Engineering 

ARERR rrr 98 70 
Chemical Industries ....... *109 117 
Chemical & Metallurgical 

ee re 295 329 
Civil Engineering .......... 37 45 
ORS Sear A188 142 
Construction Digest (bi-w).. *cl24 *c108 
Construction Methods (9x12) 136 146 
NE rer ree §108 §124 
Contractors & Engineers 

Monthly (9%x14) ........ AD4 57 
eer Recada tik cae si 142 146 
Diesel Progress (8%2x11) .. 58 96 
Electric Light & Power..... 66 104 
Electrical Contracting .... 104 129 
Electrical South ........... 42 49 
Oe i oS eee 62 76 
Electrical World (w) ..... 218 289 
0 ESE ere *212 *325 
Engineering & Mining Jour- 

OR Serer ee A113 137 
Engineering News Kecord 

tw) Se ere * 330 *366 
Factory Management & 

POMITRORANCE 2... icc ca sees 281 355 
Fire Engineering ......... $83 49 
Food Industries ........... 168 197 
rer en $172 214 
ES fds bb eae BSR Rais 48 42 
Gas Age (bi-w) .......... *74 ba 
Heating, Piping & Air Con- 

OS Fear eae 185 145 
Heating & Ventilating .... 66 74 
Industrial & Engineering 

Chemistry (two editions) 154 139 
Industrial Finishing (4%x 

_.  NRRRRR i re ee 79 82 
Industry & Power ........ 118 138 
Saar *7599 *694 
REN BO occ ccécwctee *p86 bat & | 
Machine Design .......... *219 *297 
Machine Tool Blue Book 

| ee rere er 293 364 
Parr rere 36 366 
Manufacturers Record *§154 58 
Marine Engineering & Ship- 

ping Review ............ 274 
Materials & Methods ...... 187 220 
Mechanical Engineering ... 102 128 
Mechanization (4 13/16x7 5/16) *78 *85 
Metal Finishing .......... 62 E77 
SE eee *157 *155 
S.C — ae 246 315 
Mining & Metallurgy ...... 25 25 
Modern Machine Shop 

ae eer 314 332 
Modern Packaging ........ *181 *181 
Modern Plastics .......... *150 “397 
National Bottlers’ Gazette. . 126 116 
National Petroleum News 

Pe errr ite $143 136 
National Provisioner (w).. ||130 117 
Oil & Gas Journal (w)....*§||\F489 *§F522 
el WOGEEY CW) nn cccccses *§\|t276 *§t296 
Organic Finishing ......... 14 21 
Paper Industry & Paper 

SPER rrr 93 108 
Paper Mill News (w) ..... *§||107 *94 
Paper Trade Journal (w).. **168 *155 
Petroleum Engineer ...... ©8038 = §c820 
Petroleum Refiner ....... 176 212 
4 eS ere eer *§166 *§150 
EE Bi iting s obid oes aden’ 214 266 
Power Plant Engineering. . 118 152 
Practical Builder (10%x15) 32 30 
| Sree 54 54 
Product Engineering ...... * 43802 *368 
Production Engineering & 

Management ............ 101 158 
Product Finishing (41%4x6%) 65 68 
Progressive Architecture .. 79 95 
Purchasing Wega ink Voids 4968 254 267 
mauway Age (wW) ......... 211 $368 
Railway Purchases & Stores 115 174 
Roads & Streets .......... 81 97 
Rock Products ............ 79 78 
Sewage Works Engineering 18 22 
Southern Power & Industry 95 122 
er nee * $527 620 
a ere 17 25 
Telephone Engineer ...... *43 *45 
2 SS ae *lF96 *Fr92 
+ eo See 203 180 
oo iw Siw e 6 eae *104 *91 


Tool & Die Journal (5x7%) 134 158 


Water Works Engineering 
PE rear ee 56 57 
Water & Sewage Works.... 49 52 
Welding Engineer ........ *69 *76 
West Coast Lumberman .. 109 109 
Western Construction News 101 115 
WOU WONMIEE oc iccccceces *71 *63 


Unless otherwise noted all publications are monthlies 


Pages Pages 


1946 1945 
Woodworking Digest 

i A ere rer “108 *85 

5 Re eee ee 15,070 17,279 

Trade Group 
American Artisan ......... 94 100 
American Druggist ........ 147 132 
Boot & Shoe Recorder 

J eae *150 *135 
Building Supply News .... 95 84 
Chain store Age— 

Administration Edition 

Combination .......... 33 42 

Druggist Edition ........ 90 108 

Fountain Restaurant ... 24 20 

General Merchandise 

Variety Store Editions. 119 101 

Grocery Editions ....... 168 155 
Commercial Car Journal... 191 193 
Domestic Engineering ..... 137 139 
Electrical Merchandising 

(| aR Oe Cras 136 *150 
Electrical Wholesaling 73 72 
Farm Implement News 

|) Re eee Aree $155 $146 
Fueloil & Oil Heat ........ 72 66 
Ce Ee ee 80 82 
SEG luigsasaiaccas 15 9 
Hardware Age (bi-w) ..... $759 139 
Hosiery & Underwear Re- 

. RASA reer 113 G112 
Jeweler’s Circular— 

OS ear 294 211 
Lingerie Merchandising ... 102 R60 
Liquor Store & Dispenser. . 52 60 
Men’s Reporter (9x115%) .. 127 i 
Cee 198 224 
MS Picea ada s tka 6s a's 138 125 
PE MEE css hsdedscccese 118 109 
NJ (National Jeweler) 

FO ROS rer es: 330 220 
Office Appliances (6 5/6x10) A145 115 
Photographic Trade News.. 499 P63 
Plumbing & Heating Journal 47 39 
Sheet Metal Worker ...... 63 69 
Southern Automotive 

UN Sa eek i4y 510d 6-9 103 91 
Southern Hardware ....... 71 67 
Sporting Goods Dealer .... al75 91 
Syndicate Store Merchan- 

diser (41%2x65%) ......... 119 115 

MEE Oth a accede adiciiaes-ss «<6 1,832 3,644 

Export Group 
American Automobile 

(Overseas Edition) ...... 64 7 
American Exporter (two 

re ee 40 429 
Automovil Americano ..... 83 79 
Camines Y Ca@iGs .......5. s28 vio 
Farmaceutico ..........+:. 71 60 
Hacienda (two editions) .. 112 119 
Ingenieria Internacional 

COMMEPIOCION 6 ..iciccess- 71 78 
Ingenieria Internacional In- 

es ore 118 144 
Petroleo Interamericano ...  s61 v132 
Revista Aereo Latino 

re *25 *40 
Revista Rotaria ........... 13 ll 
Spanish Oral Hygiene 

(4 5/16ET B/1E) .....ees 50 M4 
World Petroleum ......... $148 $170 

,. re rere 1,284 1,403 

Class Group 
Advertising Age (w) (10%x 

Se ob s:6s dtd en betes ee kw es 74223 F216 
American Funeral Director 464 58 
American Hairdresser .... 73 66 
American Restaurant ..... 79 69 
Banking (7x10 3/16) ...... 54 66 
DOMtNE BUTVOP cou ccc ccsses 136 133 
Distribution Age .......... 87 95 
Hospital Management .... A79 71 
Hotel Management ........ $119 86 
Hotel World Review (w) 

CR Ba ini6 46.4 6.8.6.0:0 6 60 *739 *32 
Industrial Marketing ...... 92 120 
Medical Economics (414x6%4) 108 98 
Modern Beauty Shop ...... 91 46 
Modern Medicine (4%4x6%) .. 137 129 
Occupational Hazards 

S|» Se 42 49 
Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) 122 1385 
Restaurant Management .. 66 62 
School Management (9%x 

_. Orr ren Vv tt 
Trafic World (w) ........ 105 99 

Se a errr 1,716 1,625 


*Includes classified advertising. 

§Includes special issue. 

AEstimated. 

|Last issue estimated. 

tLast two issues estimated 

cTwo issues. 

BThree issues. 

FFour issues. 

tFive Issues. 

rREstablished July, 1945. Formerly Part 
II of Hosiery & Underwear Review. 
GNot including Lingerie Merchandising 
now published separately. 

pMonthly starting July, 1945. 

sMonthly starting ne 1946. 

ENot including Organic Finishing now 
published separately. 

a 7x10 inch page starting May. 

46. 

pFigures based on 914x134 
pages. 

vJuly and August issues combined. 
TNo advertising. 

tiNo July issue. 


inch type 


Ekco Appoints Two 

W. B. Eakin, Montreal, who has 
been general manager for a manu- 
facturer’s agent, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of Ekco 
Products Company (Canada), 
wholly owned subsidiary of Ekco 
Products Company, Chicago. Ed- 
ward Marder, who has been with 
Ekco since 1935, has been named 
head of a newly created sales office 
in Detroit. 


Aquella Gets Promotion 


Construction Products Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ontario distributor, is using 
copy in the Toronto Globe & Mail 
to tell consumers that Aquella, a 
new waterproof coating material, 
is now available in Canada. It 


is advertised as effective for ex- 
terior and interior surfaces. The 
Toronto office of Russell T. Kelley 
handles the account. 


Opens N.Y. Office 

H. O. Canfield Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn., manufacturer of pre- 
cision rubber and synthetic rub- 
ber products and parts, has opened 
a sales office at 444 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, with E. R. Staley, 
general sales manager, in charge. 


Hite Returns to Agency 

Morris Hite, a major in the 
Army transportation corps, has re- 
turned to Tracy-Locke, Inc., Dal- 
las, as senior vice-president. He 
was in service 43 months. 
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designed to help oil 
men get more from 
-their valuable read- 
ing time . . . and 
advertisers a greater 
return from their in- 
vestment. 

This series appears 
every two weeks in 
the advertising press, 
and in The Oil and 
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McCarran’s Meat Turns Out 
to Be GPO’s Poison 
WASHINGTON—W hen Congress 
climaxed 10 years of debate by 
passing the McCarran-Walters Act 
standardizing hearings procedures 
of federal regulatory agencies, it 
unwittingly created a printing as- 
signment that has the Government 
Printing Office stumped. 
Because the government is so 
big, GPO now finds that it may 


By STANLEY E. COHEN, Washington Edit 


ee to issue a 6,000-page edition 
|of the Federal Register on Sept. 
| 11, deadline for publication of all 
'existing rules, regulations, dele- 
| gations of authority and organiza- 
'tion details of a multitude of 
agencies, 

_ But even if the 10 carloads of 
| paper necessary for 70,000 copies 
‘of such an edition were available, 
GPO feels it can handle no more 
'than 1,800 pages for a single is- 
|/sue, and that it will not be pos- 


| sible to comply with the law un- 


less the agencies prune and prune. 

Moreover, GPO says that it will 
need a new plant employing 350 
persons, and an additional appro- 
priation of $4,500,000 if it is to 
produce the estimated 40,000 pages 
of small type necessary if the 
Federal Register is to keep gov- 
ernment regulations up to date in 
the coming year. 


oe 2 a 


Generally considered a _ con- 
servative Congress, the 79th was 
a pioneer toward administrative 
reform, Besides the McCarran- 
Walter administrative law act, it 
set up machinery for automatic 
reshuffling and consolidation of ex- 
ecutive agencies. 

Moreover it rebuilt the anti- 
quated congressional 


committee | 


system. Though the seniority rule 
for selecting chairmen remains, 
many of the traditional standing 
committees have been abolished, 
and experts are to provide the re- 
maining committees with a con- 
tinuous supervision of spending 
and rule making. 
* * a 


Not since pre-New Deal days 
have business organizations been 
so happy with Presidential ap- 
pointees. Not a bitter word is 
heard about the personnel of the 
decontrol board. Dillon Myer, new 
commissioner of the Federal Pub- 
lic Housing Administration, rates 
as “more of a professional admin- 
istrator than crusader.” Two of 
the three “full employment” com- 
mission members are warmly re- 
ceived, but the third, former NHA 


YEP... WE GOT THE 


*50,000,000 


iat riGHT—another fifty million dol- 


lars a year was added to payrolls of Wash- 
ington, D. C., effective July 1, 1946! The 


Civil Service Commission considers that a 


conservative estimate of the effect of the 
Federal Pay Act of 1946 on pay checks of 


classified Government employees in D. C. 


alone. This brings the Civil Service por- 
tion of D. C. payrolls to $450,000,- 
000.00 for the next fiscal year. 


IN WASHINGTON .. . 


THEY BUY IT 


That’s a lot of payroll for any city, but it 


does not include D. C. payrolls of thousands 


of non-Civil Service Government workers 


nor military personnel stationed in Wash- 


ington. It is exclusive also of private pay- 


rolis in Washington, which equal 53% of 


Government payrolls and are steadily climb- 


ing, according to independent estimates 


made in February 1946. Thus, at a time 


when many other great markets are af- 


flicted with strikes, 


shutdowns 


and 


missed pay days, Washington continues 


to flourish as the Nation’s most inviting 


market for all kinds of nationally adver- 


tised products. 


Che Evening Star 


— WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITI' 


WHEN IT'S ADVERTISED 


IN THE STAR 


Advertising Age, August 12, 1946 


counsel Leon Keyserling,: has a 
New Deal taint, we are told. 
1% % oo 

Major Gen. Robert McGowan 
Littlejohn, new head of Surplus 
Property disposal, quickly dis- 
covered that he is on the spot. 
Carrying out a promise to put 
overseas veterans in key war 
assets jobs, he fired Scott Donald- 
son, chief of the veterans division, 
only to find that Donaldson, a 
stateside veteran, was well liked 
by the American Legion and other 
veterans’ organizations. 

* * oo 

Plans for peaceful relations be- 
tween business and FTC were 
jarred by the reappointment of 
Judge Ewin L. Davis for another 
seven years on the commission. 
Still vigorous in his 70s, and still 
liked by his former colleagues in 
Congress, the judge pushes anti- 
trust investigations on the theory 
that “government can’t insure 
equality to all men, but it should 
insure equality of opportunity.” 

* * co 

The House small business com- 
mittee is wondering about the ac- 
tivities of Army post exchanges 
and Navy ship stores, which are 
reported to be selling at bargain 
prices to members of the armed 
forces, their families and friends. 
Relaying the protests of retailers, 
wholesalers and trade associations, 
the committee will insist on some 
policy changes on the part of the 
military. 

* * * 

Over in the War Department, 
men who recently worried about 
combat boots and logistics are try- 
ing to determine whether the new 
blue dress uniform should be solid 
colored, or two tones, with, per- 
haps, a brightly lined cape. Not 
to be ordered until civilians have 
clothes, too, the uniform is to be 
tested this month, with small 
groups of soldiers appearing in 
public in some of the proposed 
shades and combinations. 

co bo * 

Congressional magnanimity to- 
ward small business has enabled 
Commerce Department to expand 
its field setup to 75 cities instead 
of the 27 served during the war, 
and before. Congress was less 
generous with Commerce’s Wash- 
ington office however, forcing 
postponement of many proposed 
business studies. 

¢e¢ @ 

Aluminum has been suggested 
as the substitute for so many 
scarce materials that sheet alumi- 
num itself is now scarce despite 
the tremendous wartime expansion 
of aluminum capacity. With nearly 
1,800 new aluminum products, big 
producers are drawing on the 370,- 
000,000 pound government reserve, 
and Alcoa is putting up a new 
plant at Davenport, Ia. 


A. E. Horne Named 


Dodge Ad Manager 

A. E. Horne, who joined the 
Dodge passenger car division of 
Chrysler Cor- 
poration 12 years 
ago, has been ap- 
pointed to the 
position of ad- 
vertising mana- 
ger of the divi- 
sion, E. C. Quinn, 
sales manager of 


Dodge, has an- 
nounced. 
Mr. Horne: 


joined the Dodge 
organization in 
1934 and served 
in its advertising department 
nearly five years. Early in the 
war he joined the Army Air Corps, 
in which he served three and a 
half years, latter as a lieutenant 
colonel. He returned to the Dodge 
staff last fall. 


A. E. Horne 


Bishop Joins Trimz Co. 
Sherman A. Bishop, formerly 
eastern sales manager of Crosley 
Corporation, Cincinnati, has joined 
the Trimz Company division of 
United Wallpaper, as assistant 
sales manager in New York. 
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Never before has there been such a record—such an overwhelming 


and immediate response in the field of newsweekly publishing. With 


the issue of November 21, 1946 WORLD REPORT guarantees 


net paid circulation 


This increase, now announced after publishing only ten issues, is the result of just two things 
—(1) the need for a factual magazine devoted entirely to the news of world affairs; (2) the fill- 


ing of this need by WORLD REPORT in an interesting, exciting and workmanlike manner. 


Several hundred leading Advertisers and their Advertising Agencies are now dis- 
cussing schedules and cycles. These leading Advertisers know that their products 


and services will be well advertised in WORLD REPORT—the only magazine offer- 


ing 100,000 world-minded people and their families in a single concentrated package. 


WORLD REPORT 


THE ONLY WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE REPORTING, INTERPRETING AND FORECASTING THE NEWS OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


published by 


UNITED STATES NEWS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


DANIEL W. ASHLEY 
VICE PRESIDENT IN CHARGE OF ADVERTISING 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y 


se “> WORLD REPORT— ‘the No. 1 advertising medium to reach world-minded people <p ee : 
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Guaranteed 


Overwhelming endorsement by active | | 


ditorial concept and big name 


nprecedented demand both in 


with the result that Sports Afield 


guaranteed A.B.C. circulation for 


TO SELL SPORTSMEN, USE THE WORLD’S 
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Sep ates 


A.B.C. Circulation 


sportsmen of Sports Afield modern 


writers and artists has resulted in 
subscriptions and news stand sales... 
now Offers an all-time high 


Sportsmen’s magazines. 


NO. | SPORTSMEN’S MAGAZINE 


*Effective with the March 1947 Issue 
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Liggett & Myers 
Cancels Cigaret 


Price Increase 


New YorK — Liggett & Myers 
Tobacco Company last week can- 
celed a 3% price increase on 
Chesterfields and other cigarets 
announced a week earlier. The 
company had notified wholesalers 
the price per 1,000 for Chester- 
fields, Fatimas and Piedmonts 
would go up Aug. 1 from $7.09 to 
$7.31, or about four cents a Car- 
ton (AA, Aug. 5). 


S&S VT.-«53 «3 GE F* bt 


MISSOURIS “& MARKET 
su 


ST. JOSEPH NEWS-PRESS 
- Bt. Joscph Gazette 


| Officials of Liggett & Myers did 
|/not explain the reason for drop- 
‘ping their plan to boost prices. 
They had not explained week be- 
_fore last why they planned the 
| price increase. 

| Tobacco dealers believe the ac- 
|tion resulted after other cigaret 
‘makers failed to follow — suit. 
|'Spokesmen for the Retail Tobacco 
'Dealers of America had indicated 
| that unless R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, American Tobacco Com- 
pany, Philip Morris & Co. and P. 
Lorillard also raised prices, to- 
bacconists would be forced to sell 
Chesterfields, Fatimas and Pied- 
monts for half a cent more per 
package than competitive brands. 


‘Parents’ ’ Ups Price 

The subscription price of Par- 
ents’ Magazine will be raised from 
$2 to $2.50 a year, and the news- 
stand price from 25 cents to 30 
cents a copy, effective with the 
September issue. 


Changes Agency's Name 


The name of John H. Hoefer & 
Co.—Advertising, San Francisco, 
has been changed to Hoefer, Diet- 
erich & Brown, Advertising, effec- 
tive Aug. 15. The three principals, 
who organized the agency early 
this year after serving a com- 
bined 14 years in the armed forces 
are: John H. Hoefer (lieutenant 
commander), five years in under- 
water defenses and _ destroyers; 
James W. Dieterich (major), five 
years in the Army Air Corps, and 
James A. Brown (lieutenant), 
four years in the armed guard 
service of the Navy. A fourth vet- 
eran, Wallace C. Riddell, who 
spent four years in the Navy, is 
production manager. 


Prints House Organ 


The San Francisco Chronicle has 
begun publishing a monthly house 
organ, “The Chronicle This 
Month.” Articles and illustrations 
on employe and company activities 
are covered in the _ publication, 
which has a 2,300 circulation. 


Department Store 
Sales Jump Again 
at End of July 


WASHINGTON—Sparked by heavy 
gains in Syracuse, Cincinnati, 
Miami, Nashville, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Denver and Salt Lake 
City, department store sales 
throughout the nation in the last 
week of July rose unseasonally 
and topped sales for the same 
week last year by 33%. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s 
weekly report showed Salt Lake 
City’s 52% gain highest in the 
country, closely followed by Nash- 
ville’s 51% year-to-year gain for 
the week. A-return to month-end 
clearances of summer merchandise 


™ PRINTING PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Gan Do Fo Tm 


Equipment and Organization is unusual — Operation is Day and Night. 
Printing Counsel is given on Economical Production and Proper Quality. 


Advertising Counsel is given on Methods, Copy and Illustrations. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE PRINTING OF 


CATALOGS - PUBLICATIONS 


and printing requiring the same kind of equipment and organization to 
produce, such as Booklets, Price Lists, Flyers, House Organs, Convention 
Dailies, Proceedings of Conventions, Directories, College and Institutional 


—— 


A large, efficient and completely 
equipped printing plant. 
(The former Rogers & Hall 
Company plant) 


Year Books, Paper Covered Books, Larger Quantities of Circulars, etc. 


Lo is a large volume of the kind of printing Printing Products 
ped and organized to produce, so if in 


Corporation is best = 
write or phone what is wanted and information will 


doubt, it is best to 


be promptly given. 


Here is complete equipment and organization to handle all or any part 
of printing orders in which we specialize—from ILLUSTRATIONS 


and COPY to MAILING. 


Printing Products Corporation has system. No orders get lost or side- 
tracked. Each order is assigned to an experienced executive who watches 
and follows the order from receipt o 


Proper Zuality 


cuts and copy until delivered. 


Business methods and financial standing .are the best, which statement 
is supported by customers, supply houses, credit agencies, First National 
Bank of Chicago and other banks. Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., rates Printing 
Products Corporation and associates over $1,000,000 highest standing. 


New Display Type 
for all printing orders. 


Clean Linotype 


Monotype and Ludlow 
typesetting. 


All Standard Faces 


of type and special 
faces, if desired. 


Good Presswork— 
one or more colors. 


Facilities for Binding 


as fast as the presses 
print. 


Mailing and Delivery 


service as fast as. 
copies are completed. 


because of up-to-date equipment and best workmen. 


because of automatic machinery and day and night operation. 


Zuich Delivery 
Right Price 


A SAVING is often obtained 


printing 


in shipping. or mailing when 
is done 


in Chicago, 


the great central market and . 
distributing point. 


because of superior facilities and efficient management. 


A printing connection with a large, reliable printing establishment 
will save much anxiety regarding attentive service, 


quality and delivery. 


Punting 


LUTHER C. ROGERS 
Board Chairman and 
Management Advisor 
L. C. HOPPE 
Vice Chairman 
and Managing Director 
A. R. SCHULZ 
President and 
Director of Sales 


PRINTER SPECIALISTS 
Artists - Engravers - Electrotypers 


Telephone Wabash 3380——Local and Long Distance 
Polk and La Salle Streets, Chicago 5, Illinois 


€ 
- vt 
we ARE STRONG on our SPEC 


Products 


THE FORMER ROGERS AND HALL CO 


S 


Coyprraton 
MPANY) 


H. J. WHITCOMB 


Vice President anti 
Assistant Director of 
Sales 


L. C. HOPPE 
Secretary 


W. E. FREELAND 
Treasurer 


Advertising Age, August 12, 1946 


and heavy early advertising of 
home furnishings probably caused 
many of the sales increases. 

The reserve board reported the 
following percentage changes in 
department store sales from cor- 
responding periods of 1945: 

Week ending 


Federal Reserve July July July 
district and city 13 20 27 


UNITED STATES...+26 +28 +33 
Boston District ....+22 +24 +28 
New Haven ...... +20 +20 +24 
WOU h5.5 0.5 656s kx +28 +27 +31 
Springfield ....... + 8 +18 +18 
Providence ....... +24 +26 +32 
New York District.+38 +31 +35 
rr +36 +37 +35 
eee +24 +24 +31 
Wew York ...<«.s. +43 +32 +35 
Rochester ....... +27 +25 +36 
Pg | es +31 +40 +43 
Phila. District...... +14 +28 +25 
Philadelphia ..... + 8 +25 +20 
Cleveland District..+25 +26 436 
POR i eas seas +20 +24 +423 
Cmcinnati ....... +17 +30 +41 
CHOVGIERE 56k cas +24 419 +32 
COMMOUS . 2.2.5... +25 +s ¢ 
0 . eee ree +15 +18 +35 
Pittsburgh ......< +31 +34 +42 
Richmond District..+ 7 +16 +20 
Washington ...... + 2 +14 +13 
Baltimore .....:. + 9 +21 +28 
Atlanta District....+29 +429 +30 
Birmingham ..... +27 +34 +38 
pO eee eee +30 +34 +47 
pO eae +39 +25 +25 
New Orleans ....+26 +29 +35 
MASNVINS 22. 0i%4% +41 ** +51 
Chicago District.... +29 +30 +41 
re +31 +28 +42 
Indianapolis ..... +18 +22 +42 
EPMOPON: 2k Sbaxs +30 +26 +38 
Milwaukee ....... +25 +34 +41 
St. Louis District... | 26 +26 +35 
Little Rock ...... +17 +24 +19 
Pi 2) +26 +30 + 
ae) Pe + 26 + 22 3 
13 


Memphis 


Minneapolis District 


Minneapolis ..... (Not 
ee ee available) 
Duluth-Superior .. 

Kan, City District..4-17 +23 +30 
CT re rere + 26 $29 +44 
ft Se + 3 +19 + 7 
manees CR ..6.. +11 +16 +34 
met: COSGRN ccc: +19 +46 +17 
Oklahoma City...+13 +22 +24 
WU in 6 sche 3 +19 -++-21 +25 

Dallas District..... + 21 +31 +29 
ar +-30 +32 +25 
Fort Worth...... +10 +24 +22 
PROUMtONM 6564452. +-22 +36 alee 
San Antonio ..... +19 +44 +35 

San Francisco Dist.. + 24 +28 +28 
Los Angeles ..... +26 +30 +29 
oF 3 ee +138 +23 +24 
San Francisco....+16 +17 +18 
POTtianG ..3i.i45% +30 +25 +36 
Salt Lake City. +28 +42 +52 
WESE Guidins anda +14 +19 + 22 

Strauchen Appointed 


_ Strauchen & McKim Advertis- 
ing, Cincinnati, has been retained 
/as advertising counsel for Paul E. 
|McKamy & Associates, profes- 
sional engineer, Chicago. 


Nieman Joins Brown 

Frank C. Nieman, formerly with 
| Spencer W. Curtiss, Inc., Los An- 
geles, has been appointed account 
.executive of C. Franklin Brown 
|& Co., Chicago. 


CANNOT BE SOLD 
FROM THE OUTSIDE 


@ Although Bayonne is within the 
shadow of Metropolitan New York 
you can’t sell it through the big 
city’s newspapers. The Bayonne 
Times has 66% more circulation 
among Bayonne families than all 
New York and Hudson County 
evening newspapers combined. 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


NEW JERSEY 


BOGNER & MARTIN 
Sales Representatives 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
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Family Farms 
Plan Expenditures 


for Improvements 


NEw YorK—More than half the 
family type farmers are planning 


definite expenditures for improve-| q 


ments this year, a survey by the 
Naticnal Union Farmer discloses. 

The survey and market study 
was made by the Farmers Union 
through its local secretaries in 31 
states. It showed that 17.3% of the 
family type farmers planned to 
spend from $400 to $600 to im- 
prove their farms; 9.9% will spend 
$800 to $1,000; 8.6%, $200 to $400; 
8.5%, $100 to $200; and 5.6% will 
sp2nd $1,000 to $3,000. Only 10.5% 
plan to spend nothing while 37.2% 
were undecided as to the exact 
amount. 

According to the survey, 83% of 
this group own their own farms, 
66% of which are valued at from 
$1,000 to $10,000. Their future 
purchasing plans are as follows: 
24% will buy new radios; 10% will 
buy new vacuum cleaners; 2.5% 
will buy electric refrigerators; 
18.3% will buy home freezers; 
29% will buy new washing ma- 
chines; 24% will install new bath- 
rooms; 5% want new furnaces; 
19.6% want pressure water sys- 
tems; 15.1% electric stoves; 12% 
bottled gas stoves; 5% oil stoves; 
32% fencing; 22% roofing and 
70% want new farm implements. 

Chevrolet trucks lead the truck 
ownership classification with 46%, 
while 28% own a Ford and 15% 
an International. 
than one-third of the farms sur- 
veyed owned trucks. In tractor 
ownership and preference, John 
Deere leads with 19% owning and 
25% preferring a Deere. Farm-All 
is owned by 16% and preferred by 
14%, while Ford Ferguson is pre- 
ferred by 12% and International 
Harvester by 6%. 


Lists Retailing Ideas 

“3033 Retailing Ideas,” compiled 
and published by Emanuel Lyons, 
Pittstown, N. J., actually lists 3,- 
054 methods by which retailers may 
increase effectiveness of their ad- 
vertising, special sales efforts, 
mailing lists, collections and other 
operations. The book, selling at 
$3.50, contains additions to pre- 
decessor volumes printed in 1933 
and 1937. 


Gives ABC Chicago Video 


American Broadcasting Com- 
pany has received a construction 
permit from the FCC covering a 
new television station in Chicago, 
and authorizing ABC to operate 
on channel seven, 174-180 MC. 
Visual power is 30 kw, aural, 15 
kw, with antenna height of 613 
feet. The grant is contingent upon 
the approval of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority. 


Slightly more | 


AIRLINES 


HAVE THE TIMETABLES . . 


OIL MEN HAVE 


THE FARES! 


Argentina ... Iraq... China... Canada 
- «+ Mexico... Saudi Arabia ... Trinidad 
... Sumatra... Brazil... Venezuela... 
Burma ... Germany ... Kuwait... New 
Guinea . . . Roumania . . . Colombia .. . 
Egypt ... New Zealand... Iran... India 
. . . Hungary ... The Philippines... 
Czechoslovakia . . . B ° 


Yugoslavia ... Italy ... Haiti... Holland 
...Java... Peru... Sakhalin Island... 
Bolivia... 

- only a part of the global oil map that 
is covered by oil engineers and executives, 
yet enough to illustrate that they are the 
“travelingest’” group of men in business. 

¢ International Feature issues of The 
OIL WEEKLY are a natural for airlines 
seeking this day-in and day-out travel 
business. 


The OIL WEEKLY 


FOR THE 
ABC AND PIPE LINE INDUSTRY Ap 
Cleveland 
Los Angeles 


Dog Food Drive Tie-Up 
with Movie Planned 


A national campaign, tying up 
Friskies dog food with the movie, 
“Courage of Lassie,” latest M-G-M 
picture featuring Lassie, is being 
planned by Albers Milling Com- 
pany, Seattle, maker of Friskies 
og food, its parent company, Car- 
nation Company, Milwaukee, both 
distributors of Friskies, and Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Newspaper advertising will be 
timed to coincide with the local 
showing of the picture. Dog and 
grocery publications, store posters, 
price cards, and advertising mats 
will be used. Special national radio 
spots will be included on the 
Friskies-Carnation daytime NBC 
network serial, “Lone Journey,” 
which advertises Friskies twice a 
week and Carnation evaporated 
milk three times. This is the third 
Lassie movie with which Friskies 
has worked a _ national tie-up. 
Erwin, Wasey & Co., Chicago, han- 
dles the account. 


Names Grant of Canada 


Allied Florists & Growers of 
Canada has appointed Grant Ad- 


vertising (of Canada), Toronto, 
to handle its advertising, effective 
Oct. 1. Newspapers throughout 
Gonna and other media will be 
used. 


Hazlitt Writes Primer 


on Economic Fallacies 

“Economics in One Lesson,” a 
220-page book by Henry Hazlitt, 
New York Times writer, has been 
published by Harper & Bros. at 
$2. An excellent popularization of 
Mr. Hazlitt’s orthodox viewpoint, 
the bock is based “‘on the conviction 
that the shortest and surest way to 
an understanding of economics is 
through analysis of the economic 
fallacies most popular today.” 
Among these, he explains, are be- 
liefs that government spending 
boosts purchasing power, that tech- 
nological advances create unem- 
ployment, that minimum wage laws 
do not create unemployment, that 
labor can be underpaid general- 
ly, etc. 


Lebanon Papers Merge 

The News & Times, Lebanon, 
Pa., evening newspaper, has pur- 
chased the Lebanon Star. Henry L. 
Wilder is publisher. 


Plans Pop Corn Drive 


American Pop Corn Company, 
Sioux City, Ia., through Buchanan- 
Thomas Advertising Company, 
Omaha, will launch the biggest 
campaign in its history, using 21 
national magazines in United 
States and Canada, 1,076 news- 
papers, 32 business papers and a 


spot radio campaign coast to 
coast. 
Roth Joins KXOK 


Jack W. Roth, sales manager of 
Station KFRU, Columbia, Mo., be- 
fore joining the Navy, has joined 
the sales staff of Station KXOK, 
St. Louis. 


National Brewing Shifts 

The National Brewing Company, 
Baltimcre, has shifted its account 
from D. Stuart Webb Services, 
Baltimore, to Owen & Chappell, 
New York, effective Nov. 1. Na- 
tional Premium beer will be pro- 
moted in national magazines, news- 
papers in eastern seaboard cities, 
car cards, outdoor and radio. Na- 
tional Bohemium beer advertising 
will appear in eastern seaboard 
newspapers, car cards, radio, and 
outdoor. 


25 
Heads Carnegie Steel 


Charles R. Cox, president of Na- 
tional Tube Company, Pittsburgh, 
has been elected president of Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, succeeding J. Lester 
Perry, who has been made as- 
sistant to Benjamin F. Fairless, 
president of United States Steel 
Corporation. 


Appoints Morrow 

Glenn C. Morrow has been ap- 
pointed head of the public rela- 
tions department of the Union 
Trust Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Two Join Kling Studios 
Leon DeVcs and Horace Hime 

have joined the color photography 

staff of Kling Studios, Chicago. 


SIGNS OF LONG LIFE’ 
FOR QUANTITY BUYERS 


THE ARTKRAFT* SIGN CO. 
Division of 


</ Artkraft® Manufacturing Corporation 
900 Kibby St., Lima, Ohio, U.S.A. 


*Trademerts U.S. Pet. OFF. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


4s Branch Offices: 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York © 75 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago * 205 Globe-Democrat 
Building, St. Lovis © 1895 Monroe 
Drive, WN. E., 
Representatives: Simpson-Reilly, 
Ltd., Russ Building, San Francisco, 
California * Garfield Building, Los 
_ California. 


Atlanta. West Coast 
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New Book on Jeep 
Leaves Out Story 
of FTC Complaint 


NEw YorK — Something that 
was news is missing from an at- 
tractive new book on the Jeep, 
“Hail to the Jeep,” written by A. 
Wade Wells and published by 
Harper & Brothers. The 120-page 
factual and pictorial history of the 
famed quarter-ton aerenitid vehicle 
sells at $2. 

The book’s eight chastece and 
more than 70 pages of photographs 
tell a nearly complete story of the 
Jeep’s name, development, war 
record and postwar prospects. The 
author omits, however, any ref- 
erence to the still unended battle 
over the Jeep between Willys- 
Overland Motors and the Federal 
Trade Commission. 


Holds Many Deserve Credit 


AA readers will recall that the 
FTC jumped on Willys in the mid- 
dle of the war for claiming in its 
ads and public relations (handled 
by Carl Byoir & Associates) that 
it had developed the powerful lit- 
tle car. 

FTC holds that Ford, American 
Bantam Car Company and others 
also deserve much credit for devel- 
opment of the Jeep. Minneapolis- 
Moline Power Implement Com- 
pany, which also made the car, 
protested that Willys’ heavy war- 
time advertising of the Jeep was 
designed to steal the postwar farm 
r arket by misrepresenting Willys’ 
part in making the Jeep. 


Decision Near 


Mr. Wade writes that Willys 
prewar Americar was the proto- 
type of the Jeep, although he ex- 
plains that Ford and Bantam made 
similar cars. Willys’ version of the 
car won out when the Army made 
its contract awards, he asserts, 
and Willys first called the car a 
Jeep. 

The FTC has completed hear- 
ings in the case against Willys and 
is now preparing its decision. 
Meanwhile, Willys is producing 
various peacetime versions of the 
car and continuing its wide ad- 
vertising of the Universal Jeep. 
Ewell & Thurber Associates, Chi- 
cago and Todelo, handles the ac- 
count. 


‘Sun’ Boosts Price 


Because of increasing costs, the 
Chicago Sun has increased its 
price from three cents to five cents 
a copy. 


Aad Beyer 


Rockford is the second largest in- 
dustrial city in the state .. . over 
300 diversified manufacturing 
plants ... one of the leading ma- 
chine tool centers of the world. 


At the Top in hlinoia 
ROCKFORD 


MORNING STAR 


REGISTER-REPUBLIC. 


: 111,000 
METROPOLITAN POPULATION 


Ad Vets to Meet 
For the first of a series of 
monthly meetings, the Chicago 


Advertising Post of American 
Veterans of World War II will 
meet for luncheon Tuesday, Aug- 
ust 18, at Marshall Field & Co., 
men’s grill, Paul Kelly, of Tatham- 
Laird, Ine., is chairman of the 
newly organized group. 


Reilly Joins Contempo 


Edwin J. Reilly, formerly with 
Ruthrauff & Ryan and Benton & 
Bawles, New York, has joined the 
sales and client relations staff of 
Contempo Advertising Artists, 
New York. 


Aussie Copy Urges, 


Moderation and 
Change of Law 


SYDNEY, Australia—Australians 
in New South Wales, exasperated 
with a 1916 law prohibiting hotel 
sales of liquor after 6 p.m., are 
discovering a voluble spokesman in 
the Social Amenities League, Syd- 
ney, which is whaling away at the 
advantages of a 10 p.m. closing 
hour. Through press and magazine 
copy supplemented by radio time, 
the league is stressing the social 
aspects of homelike inns. 


Hitting a nostalgic note, the copy 
points out that the evening at the 
inn is a “pleasant feature of life 
in Britain which could well be fol- 
lowed here.” 


Boosts for moderation by the 
Liquor Trade Council, Sydney, 
tell Australians bluntly that 
“drinking and driving don’t mix” 
and asks “Can we take it?’’, refer- 
ring to the unpleasant fact that a 
greater proportion of Australians 
were arrested for drunkenness than 
Londoners during one war year. 

The campaigns will reach their 
climax shortly, just prior to the 
liquor referendum which will be 
held in the next few months to 
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determine a possible new closing 
hour. Goldberg Advertising, Syd- 
ney, is the agency. 


Companies Merge 


Submarine Signal Company, 
Boston, has merged with the Ray- 
theon Mfg. Company, New York, 
becoming the Marine division of 
Raytheon. Raytheon’s marine sales 
and service division has _ been 
transferred to the new Marine divi- 
sion. I. C. Clement, vice-president 
of Submarine Signal, is in direct 
charge of the division. Clark C. 
Rodimon is sales manager and 
James J. Tynan, assistant sales 
manager. 


NO.5 OF A SERIES 


HOW THE HAIRE MERCHANDISING PAPERS 
SERVE THE MERCHANDISING WORLD 


‘information 
please” 


forthe = 
merchandising world 


Se te. cane 


Over the phone... by mail... by personal interview...thousands of 


requests for information pour into the Haire Readers’ Service Department. 


Three vital fact sources back the authority of this Readers’ Service staff: 


continuous files of all Haire publications, some as far back as 1874... 


the Haire Merchandising Library with hundreds of rare business books... 


the Haire editorial staffs and their network of correspondents, who have 


their fingers constantly on the pulse of the merchandising world. The 


confidence earned by Haire “information headquarters” 


is reflected in the 


advertising of each of the 9 Haire Merchandising Papers. It’s another 


reason why each Haire paper is the authoritative voice of its specific field... 


and the first choice of advertisers for reaching super-responsive buyers. 
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Housing up 25.87, 
in 310 Cities; 
11 Areas Decline 


MINNEAPOLIS—The volume of 
home building in 310 cities gained 
25.8% in 1945 over the preceding 
year, a survey by Investors Syn- 
dicate shows. The new homes built 
last year house 342,240 persons. 

Twenty-five out of 42 regions 
covered by the 310 cities, with two- 
thirds of the urban population, 
showed an increase; eleven areas 
declined. California, Delaware, 


Georgia, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska and Utah registered de- 
clines from 1944 levels. 

Federal housing dropped to half 
the volume in 1944, and represent- 
ed only 8% of the total new homes 
built, the survey shows. This com- 
pares with 20% in 1944, 44% in 
1943 and 26% in 1942. 

Earl E. Crabb, chairman of the 
board of Investors Syndicate, said 
that “demand for new homes in 
the 310 cities generally appears 
promising, as a result of accumu- 
lating home shortages.” He said 
that 87.3% of the more than 15 


million homes in these cities are 15 | 


or more years old. 

The survey covers only the cor- 
porate limits of the 310 cities and 
does not reflect the adequacy of 
available housing, home construc- 
tion in suburbs outside the city 
limits, or shortages created by the 
war, accidents or obsolescence. 


Names Melamed-Hobbs 


Metalcraft Corporation has ap- 
pointed the Chicago office of Me- 
| lamed-Hobbs, Inc., to handle its ad- 
'vertising. Business papers will be 
used for the present, and national 


magazines later. 
Ken Johnson, formerly in the 
Minneapolis office, has joined the 


copy staff of the Chicago office, re- 
placing Edward C. Rohrs, resigned. 


Appoints Carlson 

Vanya M. Carlson, formerly ad- 
vertising director of Harry J. 
Wentland Advertising Agency, Los 
Angeles, has been appointed pro- 
duction manager of Pardee, Cash 
& Associates, Hollywood. 


Appoints Shutt 

G. Marvin Shutt, formerly di- 
rector of publicity and head of the 
department of journalism of the 
University of North Dakota, has 
been appointed director of publi 
relations of Behel & Waldie & 
Briggs, Chicago. 
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When the merchandising world seeks information on any 


phase of finfeasié’ and children’s or teen-age wear it finds its 
answer in the HAIRE READERS’ SERVICE. The steady 
expansion of this service over the years is an important factor in 
the confidence enjoyed by INFANTS’ & CHILDREN’S REVIEW 


-.-a reason why buyerg everywhere PAY to receive this 


specialized paper... one reason why it’s the dominant 


advertising medium in its field. Send for complete fact folder. 


anita 


QUICK FACTS... 


The only merchandising magazine 
serving the infants’ and children‘s 
wear industry with paid (ABC) cir- 
culation. ... This paid circulation 
is especially noteworthy because 
IT 1S LARGER BY FAR THAN THE 
“FREE” DISTRIBUTION OF ITS 
ONLY COMPETITOR IN THIS FIELD. 


The birth rate in the United States 
has risen from 2,513,427 in 1941 
to about 3,000,000 in 1945. This 
growing infants’ and children‘s 
wear market is reflected in the 
growth of the industry’s authori- 
tative trade publication. 


Delivers intensive coverage of 
leading department stores and 
specialty shops accounting for 
82% of total retail sales in in- 
fants’, children’s and teen-age 
wear... from crib to college. 


Edited by Dorothy Stote, nation- 

ally recognized authority on re- 

tail merchandising, successful avu- 

thor and lecturer on retail selling; 

and executive director of Infants’ 

& Children’s Wear Buyers’ Ass'n. 
* 


The editor is supported by a train- 


ed staff of specialized field editors _ 


and correspondents, covering re- 
tail and fashion centers from coast 


to coast. 
* 


Subscription renewal ratio75.41%. 


INFANTS’ & CHILDREN’S REVIEW 
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HAIRE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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THE YEAGER CO. 
EXPANDING 


One of Akron's leading de- 
partment stores, The Yeager 
Co. has an expansion pro- 
gram under way that will add 
a total of 78,000 square feet 
of selling space to their pres- 
ent quarters. 


The building program will 
include the addition of sev- 
eral new departments and 
the expansion of present 
ones, the adding of store- 
wide air conditioning and 
the installation of six new 
elevators. 


This is the third major build- 
ing program undertaken by 
Akron department stores in 
the past few months. It's a 
definite indication that 
Akron is truly a rich, free- 
spending retail Market. 


_ JOHN S. KNIGHT 


PUBLISHER 


Represented by: 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CcHIcase 
CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES ATLANTA 
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STORY, BROOKS & Fi.‘LEY, INC. 
National Representatives 
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A SELF-CONTAINED MARKET 


FOR ACCURATE TESTS 


South Bend, Indiana is a self-contained market. The 
people who live here buy here —not elsewhere. 


The influence of a test campaign in South Bend 
shows up in South Bend—accurately and economi- 


cally. Want all the facts? Write. 


Che 


NEWSPAPERS 


South Pend IM “7 Fad ATE 


~— § Cribune | 


Hamilton Wright Films 
Alaskan Highway 


Hamilton Wright Jr., head of 
the Hamilton Wright Organization, 
New York accom firm, under 
contract with the Canadian gov- 
ernment’s National Film Board, is 
spending two weeks in Yukon Ter- 
ritory photographing the Alaskan 
Highway. Photographs in black- 
and-white and color for newspapers 
and magazines and movie shots for 
use in newsreel releases will form 
the backbone of the campaign, 
which will promote the highway for 
1948 tourist travel. The organiza- 
tion first publicized the route in 
1942 during construction. 


To Promote LuJo-Craft 


The John Parks Newsome Com- 
pany, Birmingham, has appointed 
the Fitzgerald Advertising Agency, 
New Orleans, to handle national 
advertising on LuJo-Craft furni- 
ture. The fall campaign of copy in 
House Beautiful and House 
Garden will feature the use of 
LuJo-Craft indoors as well as out- 
of-doors. 


3. Furniture 


1. Progressive Proofs 


C) Proof revisions filed in sequence 
C) Color separation engraving proofs 
C Paste-up of type and engraving proofs 


) Small incidental illustrations 
1) Name of a sans serif type face 
(-) Blocks used for lock-up in printing 


your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 


2. Look-Down 


Ed 
ssc 
es 
Le 


4. Volumetric Composition 


in paper 


1 Progressive Proofs are color 
separation proofs added progres- 
sively till full color effect is achieved. 
For the finest 4-color mailer or the 
simplest one-color page, there’s bet- 
ter reproduction with Levelcoat*—a 
background of unobtrusive beauty. 


2 Look-Down or “high eye” 
shows the appearance of 

when viewed under reflected light. 
In making clear, bright Levelcoat 
Papers, every run is sampled and 
sultened to the “high eye” test... 
your assurance of clean, eye-appeal- 
ing smoothness in every sheet. 


ANSWERS 


3 Furniture is the term for wood or 
metal blocks used in locking up a 
rinting form. Like accurate lock-up. 

Lovdeast Paper is a precision ele- 

ment in sentadig better printing. 

From ream to ream, lustrous Level- 

coat is uniformly fine. 


4 Volumetric Composition is the 
combination of air, solids and 
moisture in paper. From beater to 
finished roll, the composition of 
Levelcoat is carefully controlled—a 
factor which makes Levelcoat out- 
standing for strength, ink affinity, 
opacity, and printability. 


aper 


C Appearance of paper under reflected light 
C Eye-attracting device in layout 


C Method of proof reading 


CZ Ratio of water to solids in pulpwood 
CA wordy piece of copy 
() Combination of air, solids, and moisture 


PRINTING PAPERS 


If our distributors cannot sup- 
ply your immediate needs, we 
solicit your patience. There will 
be ample Levelcoat Printing 
Papers for your requirements 
when our plans for increased 
production can be realized. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


A PRODUCT OF 


“TRADE MARK 
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NY Grocers Plan 
Legal Action 
to Sell Wines 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y.—At its 
45th annual convention here, the 
New York State Food Merchants 
Association voted to petition the 
state legislature to amend the 
alcoholic beverage control law to 
permit sale of wines as well as beer 
by grocery stores, for off-premise 
consumption. 

The proposal was introduced by 
the Pioneer Food Merchants As- 
sociation, New York, and won 
greatest endorsement from New 
York, Buffalo, Syracuse, Rochester, 
Albany, and _ representatives of 
other large urban centers, where 
beer sales are an especially im- 
portant item in grocery sales. 

Before prohibition, sales of wine 
by grocers was permitted, the as- 


&|sociation points out, and it sees 


“no particular reason” why it has 
not been permitted since repeal. 
The group will proceed with the 
project despite possible opposition 
from regular licensed wine sales 
outlets and dry groups, Morris 
Pessin, secretary of Pioneer, de- 
clared. In states where sales by 
grocers are permitted, few abuses 
have been reported, he said. He 
added that the association of wine 
consumption with food promotes 
temperance. As part of the pro- 
gram to obtain legislation, the gro- 
cers will seek support from wom- 
en’s clubs, consumer and civic 
groups. 
How Situation Is Now 


Twenty-six states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia permit wine sales 
by grocers now, the association re- 
ports, and of the remaining 22 
which prohibit or restrict sales, 
three are legally dry and nine are 
monopoly states where sales are 


‘restricted to state-owned stores. 


In four states sales are confined 
to regular liquor and wine shops 
or drug stores, while 12 have limit- 
ed food store distribution because 
of high license fees. Of the na- 
tion’s 397,246 food store outlets 
last year, 21,586 sold wine, accord- 
ing to the grocers’ figures, and the 
volume of sales amounted to 14,- 
075,720 gallons, compared with 
total consumption in 1944 of 94,- 
394,000 gallons, or approximately 
15% of the total. 


Inland Adds Two 


Inland Daily Press Association 
has elected to membership the Dai- 
ly Student, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind., and Kansas 
State Collegian, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Kan. 


Hottmann Names McLain 


Hottmann Machine Company, 
Philadelphia, has placed its ad- 
vertising with McLain Organiza- 
tion, Philadelphia. Direct mail and 
business papers will be used. 


| Peabody Is Borden V. P. 


Stuart Peabody, in charge of 
advertising and public relations 
for the Borden Company, New 
York, has been appointed an as- 
sistant vice-president. 


Nielsen Elects V.P.s 


Marshall F. Chapman, Arden Bb. 
Crawford and Eugene A. Petter- 
sen have been elected vice-presi- 
dents of A. C. Nielsen Company, 
Chicago. 
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Moths dont breed in the pocketbooks 
of KLDBOOK, Massachusetts! 


These pocketbooks are thickly settled with 
dollars. 

And if they weren’t open a good deal of the 
time, they couldn’t take in the $211,000,000 
family income of Redbook, Massachusetts. 

You can’t have a very close-mouthed pocket- 
book if you’re going to buy $35,000,000 worth 
of food in the course of a year—and nearly 


$5,000,000 worth of drugs and cosmetics. That’s 
the way they spend their money in Redbook, 
Massachusetts. 

$115 is certainly a low pro-rata page rate to 
reach the $211 million Redbook, Massachusetts 
market, isn’t it? Just think of it—50,000 free- 
spending Redbook families, 12 times a year, 
for $1580! 


“mf REDBOOK.US.A! 


Send for the Redbook State-by-State analysis of family buying power. 
Write or phone Redbook, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


PUT YOUR PRODUCT IN THE 
REDBOOK NATIONAL SHOW 


It's a show that is being seen each month by a free- 
spending young audience with a $6,000,000,000 
income. 

They pay $4,000,000 just to get front seats at 12 
performances of this outstanding array of - fiction 
entertainment. 

$44,100 makes the Redbook National Show your 
show, 12 times a year in full 
pages, drawing these eager 
young spenders to your 
product. 
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Cuboid to Use Magazines 


Burns: Cuboid Company, Santa 
Ana, Cal., will advertise its Cuboid 


“foot balancers” this fall in Hol- | 
land’s Magazine, Good Housekeep- Sf kh ld G f 
ing, Ladies’ Home Journal and. 0C 0 ers e 


Woman’s Home Companion, in 
trade publications and newspapers 
in many markets. Five per cent 
of Burns’ sales revenues are spent | 
for the newspaper ads running 
over dealers’ signatures. Jaffe & 
Jaffe Advertising Agency, Los An- 
geles, handles the account. 


Complete line of artists’ materials. 
Artists’ Rubber Cement 
Moulding Rubber 


S S RUBBER CEMENT CO. 
314 N. Michigan Ave., Cen. 3373, Chicago 1 | 


year of Samuel C. Gale’s three 
'principles of constructive adver- 
tising led to much discussion by 
admen of “cause and effect” in 
advertising (AA, Dec. 10, °45). 
/Equally worthy as a companion 
|piece is a separate booklet on 
“Basic Policies on Which Our 
/Company Operates,’ which went 
out with the annual report just 


General Mills’ 


Policy Statement 


‘ _ issued. 
Booklet Explains 
B e O fe Emphasis on Research 
wail pera ing Of 12 policies covered, the long- 
Principles est and most detailed is on re- 


search. It says: 


second | “General Mills is dedicated to 


MINNEAPOLIS—For the 


year in a row, General Mills in a program of research and expan- 
/its annual report has come up sion. 


We believe that future 
with a statement that hits the) growth, future employment and 


_jackpot for careful and concise national prosperity depend upon 


definition of its policies. 
Publication in its report last! 


increased output of products. 
“In the laboratory, we are con- 


| stantly seeking new products with 
| the attributes of convenience, high 
'quality, and modern packaging. 
|/Through research, also, we are 
constantly improving our estab- 
lished products. 

“The goal of our research pro- 
gram, as defined by James F. Bell 
(chairman of the board), is ‘to 
find new uses and greater values 
for the annual products of the 
/soil.. An adjunct of this policy 
'is aggressive research in the me- 
|chanical field, which has resulted 
|/in the development of the me- 
chanical plant and the home ap- 
| piiance department. 

“Scientific research raises the 
general standard of living in two 
ways: by making it possible for 
/us to buy new and better things, 
and by providing more jobs.” 

The other 11 policy statements 


When a 


because 


guided 


woman shops 


for food, you may think 
she is merely buying 
pounds of this 

and packages of that— 
but to ber, 

shopping for food is really 


a creative excursion, 


She has a picture 

of something very special 

she is going to achieve 

with the things she buys— 

a picture inspired 

in all likelihood 

by something 

she has seen or read in 

her tavorite women’s magazine. 


In 3,500,000 homes 

a mental picture from McCall’s 
moves advertising into action— 
because McCall’s editors, 


by years 


of in-the-home research, 

have a knowledge 

of women’s needs and interests 
unsurpassed in publishing. 


Le aati IC ae 
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follow the lead of the research 
policy. Point 2, on “Service to 
the Public,” states: “General 
Mills exists because of its ability 
to perform an economic service 
for the benefit of the public.” Next 
comes a statement supporting free 
competitive enterprise, as “pro- 
ductive of the greatest good for 
the greatest number.” 


Recalls Gale’s Principles 


Two following statements point 
to company reliance on its em- 
ployes—its “most important asset” 
—and to belief in fair wages and 
salaries for the workers; two poli- 
cies show need for sales at fair 
prices and fair profits for GM 
stockholders, and another defines 
GM advertising: “We believe in 
truthful, informative, and helpful 
advertising.” 

The latter statement combines 
three principles voiced last year 
by Mr. Gale, vice-president and 
director of advertising. Those 


were: “Our advertising shall be 
factual, informative and educa- 
tional, It shall render the maxi- 


,mum of helpful service. It shall 
attempt to expand markets rather 
than merely take business from 
| competitors.” 

Other statements of policy in the 
new booklet support aggressive, 
| up-to-date sales, advertising and 
'marketing methods; realistic ac- 
‘counting, for the good of stock- 
/ holders and employes; public rela- 
| tions that tells “the public all the 
| essential facts,” and belief that . 
“greater efficiency and higher out- 
put per man hour (with lower 
| unit costs) make possible lower 
_ prices and increased wages.” 


| Sales, Net Hit New Peaks 


In the annual report itself, the 
|company reports that “an ever- 
increasing proportion of our total 
advertising is being devoted to 
rendering helpful services to the 
|users of General Mills products” 
and in “institutional advertising, 
a special effort is being made to 
‘inform the public accurately of 
profit margins in relation to serv- 
|ices rendered, as well as other 
| basic economic facts about the 
_ company.” 
| The report shows the company, 
‘in the year ending May 31, had 
| $7,146,107 in net earnings and 
Pres totaled $298,675,000, both 
| 
| 


nighest on record. A number of 
/new food products, and several 
industrial products, are in pros- 
“pect. 


FTC Absolves Mathieson 


The Federal Trade Commission 
has dismissed a monopoly com- 
plaint against Mathieson Alkali 
Works, New York, maker of car- 
bon dioxide. The company was 
one of five CO, makers charged in 
March, 1944, with conspiracy to 
| fix prices and monopolize produc- 
tion and distribution of liquid and 
|solid carbon dioxide. The FTC 

dismissed the case as to Mathieson 
/on a finding the company was not 
a party to such action. 


‘Shifts Sales Chiefs 


| J. A. McIlInay, previously east- 
ern sales manager of Ray-O-Vac 
|Company, Madison, Wis., battery 
' manufacturer, has been appointed 
sales manager, succeeding J. C. 
| Ryan, who becomes vice-president 
|in charge of operations. D. M. 


| Cook has been named merchan- 
|dising manager, and J. G. Stud- 
-holme, sales promotion manager. 
NO USE TURNING 

wpe Fhe e 4 Me 

ts) us at. 

There’s a 7 billion ae 

dollar market you an 

could encourages COSMETICS 
|simply by letting 

these poor: e know you'd welcome their 

business. For the Negro looks to his race 
| press for guidance. Your advertising in 
| the Negro papers can earn his confi- 
| dence, good will and regular patronage. 

But whether your product is cos- 

| metic, food, drink, wearable, or any- 
| thing else, it will pay you to write to 
| Interstate United Newspapers, Inc., 545 
| Fifth Ave., New York, for the facts on 
| the success stories built out of reach- 

ing this 


great and growing market. 
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The oldest member occupied the same 
old chair by the window, looked older, 
grayer, more care lined. His greeting to 
the younger member was doleful. 

“Sorry place you’ve come back to, my 
boy. San Francisco is utterly spoiled. Full 
of people one wouldn’t want to know. 
Working people, salesmen—and sailors. 
Everything is crowded. Can’t get a cab or 
a good dinner any more. Even the Opera 
seats are snapped up by strangers. Why 


do you know”’—he lowered his voice — 
impressively—‘‘the Club has had to use 


waitresses in the dining room...” 


Tere are some San Franciscans who 
feel that way. And some past visitors are 
outraged to find tempers shorter, traffic 
tighter, crowds unpleasantly congested, 
the old leisurely tempo lost pro. tem... . 
Most of us look forward to the time when 
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Spoiled” city... 


San Francisco will again be one of the 
most pleasant cities . . . And meanwhile 
are not aware of our good fortune. 
Remember, this is the city that passed 
some 4,500,000 service men, outbound 
and returning, who stayed as long as 


at 


they could. Hundreds of thousands of |’ NO 


the West Coast... has lost nothing, and 
gained much as No. 1 Medium. 

The Chronicle is essential to Northern 
Californians who want to be intelligently 
informed. With the return of more than 
200 of its personnel from the services 
... The Chronicle is more local in its 


wives and families visited for days or} yacAN®’ coverage, more lively in content, more 


months, would have liked to stay, i 
they could have found a home. 

Despite all shortages, thousands more 
elect to stay ... adding to city and environs 
about 30% more population than the city 
had in 1940. 


ge? And while this “spoiled” city refits 


itself to its larger bracket . . . the national 
advertiser finds four prospects to every 
three reported in 1940—a present plus 
and a potential promise. 

In the interim The Chronicle ... still 
cramped until newsprint supply eases on 


readable... And is still read by most 
of the people who count most. 

The Chronicle still is a main medium 
in national advertising, and still carries the 
most of the best advertising for the best 
retailers . . . is still the mainstay of major 
department stores... still is the prime 
performer in all the price brackets, sales 
vehicle for Market Street, bringing in 
coupons, cash or kudos. 

And is still best qualified to pave the 
way On new products or speed the sales of 
old... Any S-F-W man can give the facts. 


San Francisco Chronicle 


SAWYER - FERGUSON- WALKER Co., National Representatives, 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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To 
Reach 


COUNTY 
AGENTS 


AGRICULTURAL TEACHERS 
EXTENSION LEADERS 


Use 
Getter FARMING 
METHODS 


WATT Publishing Co., MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 


Morrow Joins Garrison 


Tim Morrow, formerly account | 
-executive and radio director of 
|Jacobs Company, Chicago, has 
joined W. W. Garrison & Co., Chi- 
cago, in a similar capacity. Mr. 
Morrow brings with him the ac- 
counts of Scolding Locks Corpo- 
ration, Appleton, Wis., Dante 
Candy Company, Chicago, and 
Joseph Triner Corporation, Chi- 
cago. 


To Make Cleaners 


The Automatic Washer Com- 
pany, Newton, Ia., has signed to 
manufacture household vacuum 
cleaners for McAllister-Ross Cor- 
poration, Chicago. McAllister- 
Ross will market the cleaners 
through 53 major household ap- 


Reach the men whose 
“NOD” may outsell 
your best salesmen 
The men who read, re- 
member, and respond to 
Better Farming Methods— 
for 18 years their busi- 
ness magazine. 


14,000 CCA Circulation pliance distributors covering the 


United States and Canada. 


Paradise Shoe 
Given Biggest 
Promotion Push 


(Picture on Page 73) 


St. Louvis—On the assumption 
that advertising will be an even 
greater factor than ever before in 
the merchandising of women’s 
shoes, Brauer Brothers Shoe Com- 
pany is currently undertaking its 
biggest campaign for Paradise 
women’s shoes. 

In August and September, full 
bleed color pages are scheduled in 
Harper’s Bazaar, Junior Bazaar, 
Mademoiselle and Vogue. In the 
same period there will be two- 
color bleed half-pages in Ladies’ 


Home Journal, Life and Woman’s 


S™ how readily she responds. She’s 
friendly — young — impulsive. 
And she’s letting her feelings run 
free as she reads the closing sentence 
of a stirring story by Rex Beach — 
one of the constellation of star writ- 
ers who appear in Cosmopolitan. 


Great writing makes great read- 
ing! And great reading intensifies 
the emotions. It enriches the mind 
—enlivens the spirit. It inspires a 
thousand hopes and dreams. 


So while she’s swayed by the ro- 
mantic writing of Rex Beach — up 
steps Wallace with those superb 
advertisements. Advertisements that 
high-light the sculptured splendor 
of sterling; that mirror the beauty 


Rex Beach has told her of a lasting love ... 


you’re catching her, Wallace“, at a most propitious time! 


of Third Dimensional Designs—ex- 
clusively by Wallace. 


It’s a sure way to win friends — 
young, lasting friends. And that’s 
why Wallace makes Cosmopolitan 
their advertising spearhead! 


You can’t miss when you team 
your advertising with the warm 
emotional writing of Rex Beach, 
Faith Baldwin and the host of other 
great Cosmopolitan writers. For 
emotion makes wars. Emotion makes 
marriages and emotion makes sales. 


*A Cosmopolitan advertiser since 1940. 


GREAT WRITING 


MAKES GREAT READING 
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Home Companion. The initial 
presentation will be followed by 
quarter page ads in the women’s 
magazines on a regular schedule 
through February, 1947. The cam- 
paign is said to represent Brauer 
Brothers’ biggest expenditure to 
date, although the amount has not 
been disclosed. 

The campaign was introduced 
to salesmen from coast to coast 
at the company’s first all-adver- 
tising meeting of sales forces. All 
copy is being prepared by women 
to offer the women’s viewpoint. 
Christiansen Advertising Agency, 
Chicago, has the account. 


Paralyzed Vets 
Request Ganitner 
‘Water Lover’ Ad 


SAN FRANCcIScO—In answer to 
a simple, heartfelt request, Gant- 
ner-of-California last month care- 
fully placed its famous “water 
lovers’”’ panel where it would be 
appreciatively seen by a _ group, 
not one of whom will probably 
ever have any use for the swim- 
wear that Gantner has publicized. 

The panel will be placed in the 
occupational therapy room of the 
Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Richmond, Va., where the only 
ones to see it will be World War 
II veterans who have suffered 
spine injuries paralyzing them 
from the waist down. 

Request for the panel came from 
the veterans themselves through 
three occupational therapists at 
the hospital. 

Brisacher, Van Norden & Staff, 
San Francisco, Gantner agency, 
prepared the panel. 


’ ‘ 
They're ‘Program 
Hooperatings’ Now 

Because Hooperatings “are es- 
sentially a measurement of pro- 
gram popularity,’ C. E. Hooper, 
Inc., changed the name of. its 
“Network Hooperatings” on the 
July 30 report to “Program Hoop- 
eratings.”’ 

Of the first fifteen evening pro- 
grams on the new report, only 
“Mr. District Attorney,’ with a 
12.1 rating, exceeded the 10 mark. 
In second place was Jergen’s 
“Summer Edition,” subbing for 
Walter Winchell with 9.1. ‘Crime 
Doctor” and “Dr. I. Q.” tied for 
third with 9. 


Mutual to Air Two 
General Foods Shows 


General Foods Corporation, in 
addition to renewing sponsorship 
of the “House of Mystery” drama 
series on the Mutual network, last 
week was reported definitely on 
the line for a second MBS show, 
to run 15 minutes Mondays 
through Fridays. Benton & Bowles 
is the agency. 

“House of Mystery,” heard last 
season Saturdays at noon, will re- 
turn to the air Sept. 29 in the 
Sunday 4-4:30 p.m., EDT, spot on 
the full net. The second GF pro- 
gram is expected to go in the 4: 45- 
5 p.m. period. 


CBS Corners Air Races 


Columbia Broadcasting System 
has signed a long-term contract 
for exclusive radio and television 
rights to the National Air Races. 
This year’s races will be held at 
Cleveland’s Municipal Ajirport 
Aug. 30 through Sept. 2. 


PHOTOS 5 


Unsurpassed in at tee 
Quality at any Price “tee 
. RGE—NO EXTRAS OF ANY KIND Bi 
& 62+ EA. in 100 Lots 
 §¥2+ EA. in 1000 Lots 


ENLARGEMENTS = 
30°x40° $3.85 EA. : 
20°x 30" $2.50 EA. 


4 24 HOUR SERVICE ON REQUEST 
i ““THE PHOTOGRAPHER'S PHOTOGRAPHER”’ 


aprfler 


A fographers New You I9NY 2 
WE DELIVER WHAT WE ADVERTISE" 


POST CARDS or 4°x5"s 
$22.00 per 1000 Lots 


WRITE DEPT.90 
165 West 46m St. 
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- what makes a magazine a Magazine? 


is it 


editorial 


content? 


Measure the non-fiction editorial content of the leading magazines 

on almost any subject from fashions to foreign affairs, 

or any other major field—and you'll find The New York Times Magazine 
consistently high among the top ten. High not only in volume but 

also in quality and reader interest. Editorially, 

The New York Times Magazine is a magazine— a magazine to remember, 


and include, when you make up any magazine advertising schedule. 


The New York Times Magazine 
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Airline Names Ellis 


Great Lakes Airlines, Buffalo 


and Buffalo will be used. 


Joins FC&B in London 


Jack Roberts, formerly art di- 
and New York, has named the|rector of the French government 
Buffalo office of Ellis Advertising |in London and before the war art 
Company to handle its advertis- director of Damour Agency, Paris, 
ing. Newspapers in New York/has joined Foote, Cone & Belding 
‘in London in the same capacity. 


Your Entrance to the 


‘4 Billion Medical Market - || 


In his perpetual battle against 
disease, the doctor's word is 
law. He influences the buying 
habits of virtually every Amer- 
ican family in the purchase of 
drugs, foods, clothing, etc. Ob- 


viously, the doctor - 
specifies those prod- | 
ucts with which he = 


MEDICINE. 


Reaches Every Doctor f) ..» Every Month 


> MODERN MEDICINE 4 


cae RS REM LS ahi A MAN SAAN. abs 


is most familiar. This familariity 
comes to him through MODERN 


4 


Got Something 
in Your Eye? 


CINCINNATI—If she winks and 
then tells you there’s something 
in her eye, you can discover 
whether something new has been 
,added by using the newly-intro- 
duced Mag-Optin eye particle re- 
mover. Made by the Allergy & 
| Medical Products Company here, 
ithe new particle remover com- 
'bines a magnifying glass with a 
;magnetized smooth wire loop 
which will draw out metal par- 
ticles and can be used to remove 
| particles of other substances by 
‘simply gently moving them out 
| mechanically. 
| The American Medical Associa- 
‘tion reports cautiously that the 
new product “has been found ex- 
tremely useful for the removal 
of foreign bodies from the eyes.” 
Examinations by microscope re- 
| veal that the wire loop is smoother 
‘than edges of freshly laundered 
| handkerchiefs and absorbent cot- 
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a ~—CDE EUROPA 
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AYUDE A LOS PUEBLOS 


APPEAL TO ARGENTINA—West India Oil Co., a subsidiary of Standard Oil 

Co. of New Jersey, timed release of this 24-sheet famine relief poster with the 

visit of Herbert Hoover and the Allied Food Mission in Argentina. The poster, 

featuring the Biblical quotation, “And there was famine in the land," was pre- 
pared by the Buenos Aires office of McCann-Erickson. 


ton, the maker said. 
No advertising plans have been 
announced by the company. 


Appoints Worthington 


Delwyn J. Worthington has 
been elected executive vice-presi- 
dent of Williams, Lawrence & 
Cresmer Company, Chicago, pub- 
lishers’ representative. 


“There’s a great radio show coming into 


your life if you- 


Listen ‘is ABC : 


ge TIME, coverage and such 
are important, but experience- 
wise advertisers know ‘‘the show’s 
the thing.’’ That’s why ABC offers 
you program service that can really 
deliver when you’re casting about 
for a new show. 

Just look at the record! 

ABC has developed a barrel of 
suceessful programs. For example, 
there’s Breakfast in Hollywood, fre- 
quently in first place among all day- 
time shows. . . Counterspy, currently 
earning a 7.1 Sunday afternoons 
after showing an even higher rating 
in evening periods . . . Breakfast Club, 
another morning show that rarely 
gets below second place among all 
network morning shows... My True 
Story, currently averaging a 4.8 day- 
time rating . . . Bride and Groom, a 
new afternoon show in the ABC 
technique that Sterling Drug bought 
after a few initial broadcasts . . . and 
Right Down Your Alley, another 
brand-new show which has just been 
snapped up by an alert sponsor, 
Hastings Manufacturing Company. 


Interested in the Future? 


What have we got available for you 
right now—this minute? Just take a 
good look at these excellent buys: 


FAMOUS JURY TRIALS. Because of 
its many years of uninterrupted 
broadcasting, undoubtedly one of 
the best known programs on the air. 
It’s now earning a 7.8 Hooper, or a 
25.2 share of audience! Offers the 
advertiser a large radio audience 


without gamble and at a bargain » 


price. Saturdays, 8:30-9:00 P. M., 
EDST. 

FOREVER TOPS. Paul Whiteman, the 
biggest name in modern music, at 
his best. His new show is already 
well on the way to building a steady, 
loyal audience that spells sales for 
some sponsor. Now on ABC Mon- 
days 9:30-9:55 P.M., EDST. 

1 DEAL IN CRIME. Biil Gargan play- 
ing Ross Dolan, ‘‘a private eye,”’ 


puts over an outstanding job of - 


script writing. Listen in next Mon- 
day 9:00-9:30 P. M. and see if you 
don’t agree this is a show that’s 
going places. 

SO YOU WANT TO LEAD A BAND. 
Here’s a chance to make Sammy 
Kaye your star salesman! His great 
new show combines audience par- 
ticipation, cash and merchandise 


prizes from Sammy Kaye’s famous 
Band Box, swing music, vocalists, 
humor and showmanship into sure- 
fire entertainment for the whole fam- 
ily. What’s more, you can have this 
big variety show out on the road 


- working for you night after night— 


giving your dealers a chance to mer- 
chandise the living daylights out of 
your product. New time— Tuesdays, 
8:30-9:00 P. M., EDST. 


THE FAT MAN. This Dashiell Ham- 
mett detective-thriller has already 
set a record. In just a few months 
it has shot up to a 7.3 rating with a 
21.8 share of audience. In the hands 
of an advertiser who knows how to 
smash-promote a good show, The 
Fat Man could become one of the 
biggest things in radio. Mondays 
8:30-9:00 P. M., EDST. 

THE COURT OF MISSING HEIRS. Back 
on the air after a war vacation, this 
is the same program that proved it- 
self over a period of three years with 
an average Hooper of 8.4 and a high 
of 13.3. Listen Wednesdays at 9:00 
P. M., EDST. 

ESQUIRE SPORTS REVIEW. A natural 
for the manufacturer who wants a 
male-appeal show. Says Variety, 
**Aired in conjunction with Esquire 
magazine, the show has snap, good 
continuity, and boasts of a very 
adult job of writing by Ken Houston 
. . . timing is excellent . . . fast and 
intelligent script. Outstanding is 
Paul Barnes, whose deep quiet pipes 
add dignity to the show.’’ Wednes- 
days, 10:00-10:30 P. M., EDST. 


Space prevents a full listing, but here 
are a few more shows now being read- 
ied and soon to hit the air: two brand- 
new participationers— The Society of 
Amateur Chefsstarring Alan Prescott, 
a riot of fun in the kitchen; and Meet 
Meat the Astor, with Walter Kiernan 
presiding as the Tom Breneman of 


New York. 


Looking for comedy? ABC is bring- 
ing out two new ones! A half-hour 


show starring Henry (Here’s) Morgan: 


and a new program built around Ray 
Wencil, graduate of night clubs and 
vaudeville. Ray has been wowing the 
G. I1.’s abroad and gives promise of 
being that great new comedian 
sponsors are praying for. 

When you think of radio in terms 
of a new show, check with ABC. 


American Broadcasting Company 


A NETWORK OF 207 RADIO STATIONS SERVING AMERICA 


Dutch Campaign 
Blasts Proposed 
Social Security 


AMSTERDAM—Along with other 
troubles they’re having now, the 
Dutch, spurred on by an ener- 
getic publication and poster cam- 
paign, are putting up considerable 
opposition to proposed social 
security measures which would 
dip into the average Dutchman’s 
pocket for about 20% of his in- 
come. 

Opposition posters, showing a 
creature somewhat like King Kong 
supposedly representing the state, 
and clutching a bag of money, 
urge conscientious Dutchmen to 
“Protest before it is too late.” 

The campaign is being pushed 
by the Association of Insurance 
Companies, which feels that the 
government is breaking into the 
field of private enterprise. Prin- 
cipal objections to the proposed 
program are that it includes many 
who do not want or need the cov- 
erage, that it will be too costly, 
and that it may eliminate health- 
ful competition. 

Van Alfen, Dutch advertising 
agency, is handling the opposition 
campaign. 


Agency Appoints Ney; 
Gets Dispenser Account 


Richard T. Ney, formerly with 
J. Walter Thompson Company and 
N. W. Ayer & Son, has been ap- 
pointed head of New York branch 
of Glasser-Gailey, Inc., Los An- 
geles, which was recently incor- 
porated. Jane Ann O’Leary has 
been transferred from the Los An- 
geles office to New York as pub- 
lic relations director. Officers 
under the new setup are Grace 
Glasser, founder and _ president; 
P. E. Gailey, executive vice-presi- 
dent, and H. W. Gambrill, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The agency has been named to 
handle the advertising of a per- 
fume dispenser made by Karisent 
of Hollywood. A national cam- 
paign is scheduled to break in the 
fall in a list of women’s maga- 
zines. 


Canada Admen Elect 


A. H. Allardyce of the Tribune, 
Winnipeg, Man., has been elected 
president of the Western Daily 
Newspaper Advertising Managers 
Association. James Ferguson of 
the Star Phoenix, Saskatoon, Que., 
has been named vice-president 
and R. H. Robichaud of the Col- 
onist, Victoria, B. C., secretary- 
treasurer. 
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Lindquist Book 
Tells How to Plan 
Bank Advertising 


Cuicaco — “Planning and Bud- 
geting a Bank’s Advertising Pro- 
gram,” 132-page book by Robert 
Lindquist, assistant vice - presi- 
dent, American National Bank & 
Trust Company here, has been 
published by the Financial Ad- 
vertisers Association. Originally 
made available to association 
members in their yearbook, the 
study is now offered to all banks 
at $2. 

Opening with a brief history of 
bank advertising, the book goes 
into reasons why banks should en- 
gage in long-range advertising 
and into problems of working out 
ad plans. Mr. Lindquist insists 
there is no magic formula to take 
the place of careful planning by 
each bank of its own advertising, 
which must fit local needs.. 
~ No short cut exists, he asserts, 
for setting up ad budgets; budgets 
based on fixed percentages of de- 
posits or revenues are “utterly 
lacking in an intelligent approach” 
to the problem. 

The book contains much FAA 
source material from association 
surveys of its members’ programs, 
showing how banks of various 
types and sizes have set up and 
controlled ad budgets and have di- 
vided appropriations among vari- 
ous media. 


‘Fashion Topix’ to 
Appear in September 


Fashion Topix, a new monthly 
fashion trade publication about 
the Kansas City apparel market, 
published by the Midwest Trade, 
Inc., Kansas City, Mo., will make 
its appearance Sept. 1, going to 
10,000 retailers throughout the 
United States. Jean Sacks, for- 
merly fashion account executive 
of Olian Advertising Company, 
St. Louis, is editor; Thelma Saun- 
ders Kennedy, previously fashion 
coordinator of the John Shillito 
Company, Cincinnati, is named 
fashion editor, and Rex H. Claw- 
son, formerly executive secretary 
of the Kansas City Apparel As- 
sociation, is business manager, 
and is vice-president of Midwest 
Trade. Offices are in the Graphic 
Arts building. 


Name Newark Agency 


Alley Tile Corporation, Rahway, 
N. J., manufacturer of aluminum 
wall tile, and Champion Line Ma- 
chinery Company, North Arling- 
ton, N. J., manufacturer of ice 
crushers and ice cream freezers, 
have appointed Advertising Asso- 
ciates of Newark to handle their 
advertising. The agency has re- 
signed the account of O. E. Linck 
Company, Montclair, N. J. 


PRODUCT IMPROVEMENT 


From August to December, 1945, the 
editors of The Oil Weekly travelled 54,000 
miles by air over the global field of oil 
production. When the war with Japan 
ended The Oil Weekly immediately put 
into operation its standing plans to follow 
its readers’ operations abroad . . . to get 
real “local color” for the monthly Jnter- 
national Feature issues. 

It is significant that the paid foreign 
circulation of The Oil Weekly today is 59% 
above what it was when the war ‘ended. 

1946 editorial itineraries embrace Asia, 
Europe, the Far East, the Near East, the 
South West Pacific, and further field work 
throughout the entire South American 
continent. 


The OIL WEEKLY 


New York Cleveland 
Chicago Tulsa los Angeles 


Houston 


School Buys Building 


The Institute of Design, Chi- 
cago, has purchased the old Chi- 
cago Historical Society building 
at 632 N. Dearborn St. as a per- 
manent home. The institute has 
also organized a separate photo- 
graphic school. 


St. Louis Laundry 
Uses ‘Humanized’ 
Ad Campaign 


St. Louts—The Justin T. Flint 
Laundry has begun a series of ad- 
vertisements in newspapers nere 
to emphasize its “reconversion” 
and avoid the overly standardized 
service-and-price advertising of 
laundries generally. 

Successful results from the cam- 


Appoints Rumsey 

Jon D. Rumsey has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of 
the Graver Tank & Mfg. Company, 
with headquarters in Chicago. 


paign, which includes both color 
and black-and-white ads, have 
been reported by C. Torrance 
Flint, head of the laundry. Each 
weekend the company runs half- 
page color ads in Sunday editions, 
followed by smaller black-and- 
white ads on Mondays. 

Mr. Flint points out that human 
interest features in the series have 
drawn considerable attention, far 
more than attracted by the usual 
type of laundry ads devoted to 


price bargains and varieties of 


35 


service. Flint’s copy emphasizes 
the return of skilled help, cour- 
tesy of routemen and quickness of 
service. The ads in Monday papers 
emphasize one or two of. several 
points made in the previous day’s 
insertions. 


Methot Joins WLIB 

Frederic Methot, former promo- 
tion manager of United Features 
Syndicate, has joined WLIB, New 
York Post-owned station in 
Brooklyn, as promotion manager. 


BIDDY” 


You can say that again, Biddy! In fact, poultry 
farming is more highly mechanized than any 
other branch of agriculture. That’s why the 
poultry farm market—with $7,000,000 daily 
cash income—is such a bonanza for makers of 
trucks, tractors, tires, spark plugs, gasoline 


poultry products rolling to market. And 
that’s why so many smart advertisers 
use Poultry Tribune—business mag- 
azine for half a million of the 
nation’s leading poultry raisers. 


You can’t afford to leave a “Two Billion 
Dollar Hole” in your Farm Magazine 
| Schedule. 1945 cash farm income from 
| Poultry and Eggs was $2,577,000,000. 
(Source U.S.D.A.) 


iS MECHANIZED FARMING!” Joan. 
yo BILLIONAIRE | aan 
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500,000 Circulation 


Member: 

AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 

WATT PUBLISHING 

Representatives — New York: Billingslea and Ficke. 

Chicago: Peck and Billingslea. 


CO., Mount Morris, Il. 
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DISPLAYS SCHEDULE—Latest issue of 
“Pipe Time,’ house publication of M. 
Linkman & Co., Chicago, reproduces 
the magazine and newspaper schedule 
currently running for Dr. Grabow Pre- 
Smoked pipes. The front cover, shown 
here, displays the magazines on the 
list. Simons-Michelson Co., Detroit, is | 

the agency. 


Paris Wartime Law | 
May Halt Outdoor 
Electric Signs | 


Paris—Even in these piping 
times of peace, Paris may yet find 
that it will continue to be without | 
electric outdoor signs. | 

Despite the increased electricity | 
now available in Paris, the Com-| 
mission du Vieux-Paris, which | 
feels that electrical outdoor ad- | 
vertising will disfigure the French 
capital and its fabled enchant- 
ment, will attempt to invoke a law 
passed in 1943 forbidding all such | 
signs on Paris dwellings. 

At the time the law was passed, 
nobody was much concerned with 
the appearance of Paris, but there 
was tremendous interest in saving 
electricity. 


Mission Dry Names Pipes, 

J. Willard Pipes, formerly vice- 
president in charge of sales of the 
Pepsi-Cola Company, has been ap- 
pointed sales and _ advertising 
manager of the Mission Dry Cor- 
poration, Los Angeles. 


If you sell 
SHAVING NEEDS 


pian : | 
You Need WIBW 


In Kansas and parts of six | 
adjoining states WIBW is the | 
preferred station of almost five — 
million listeners. 

WIBW is preferred by deal- — 
ers, too, as shown by their | 
enthusiastic tie-in promotion at | 
point of sale. 

We have a reputation for 
hard-hitting selling. Let us prove 
it to you. by RESULTS. 


i 
a1 WIBW 


* Ye Voice of Kamaaa” 


Topeka... Kansas 


Till Joins Client’s Firm 

H. Gifford Till, formerly vice- 
president of Anfenger Advertising 
Agency, St. Louis, and account ex- 
ecutive on the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Railroad account, has joined 
this client’s organization as direc- 
tor of industrial research and de- 
velopment, with headquarters in 
Dallas. William J. Fuchs, who 
returned to the agency early this 
year after serving in the Army, 
has been named to succeed Mr. 
Till on the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
account. 


American Wine Co 
Launches Biggest 
Promotion Effort 


St. Lours—For its most ex- 
tensive campaign, American Wine 
Company, makers of Cook’s Im- 
perial champagne and quality 
wines, will shortly introduce two 
new slogans in an energetic con- 
sumer magazine and business pub- 
lication campaign. 


Copy emphasis will be on care- 
ful traditional production of fine 
champagnes for the world market 
and will feature the new slogan 
“Renown ’Round the World.” 

Consumer magazines carrying 
the campaign will include The 
American Magazine, Brides, Cos- 
mopolitan, Cue, Esquire, Fortune, 
Gourmet, House & Garden, The 
New Yorker, Promenade, Time 
and Town & Country. 

The concurrent business paper 
copy will feature “The Romance 
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of the Winery” and will depict the 
company’s methods and history of 
the old St. Louis winery. It will 
appear in nine business publica- 
tions. D’Arcy Advertising Com- 
pany, St. Louis, is the agency. 


Elects Pritchard 


John McClary Pritchard, presi- 
dent of the McColl-Frontenac Oil 
Company, Montreal, has been 
elected to the board of directors 
of Canadian Food Products Ltd., 
Toronto. 
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Aileen Platt Moves 


Aileen Platt has resigned as di- 
rector of fashion publicity for 
Dorland International-Pettingell & 
Fenton, New York, to become pub- 
licity and advertising director of 
Tabak of California, Los Angeles, 
manufacturer of women’s play 
clothes. 


Increases Ad Budget 


Advanced Products Company, 
Oakland, Cal., manufacturer of 
Rejuv-A-Plate (denture fit), has 


increased its advertising schedule, 
using Townsend National Weekly, 
business papers and small town 
newspapers in the Midwest. Ad 
Fried, Oakland, is the agency. 


Atlantic to Grant 


Campbell-Mithun, Inc., and At- 
lantic Brewing Company, Chicago, 
have decided to terminate their 
agency agreement as of Dec. 1, 
Harold Lederer, president of the 
brewing company, has announced, 
with the account going over to 
Grant Advertising. The reason 


a 


given was “a conflict in beer ad- 
vertising between the Chicago and 
Minneapolis offices” of Campbell- 
Mithun. ; 


Promotes Mixed Drinks 


Many, Blanc & Co., Chicago, is 
using full page, full color ads in 
Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, Liberty 
and Newsweek to promote its Du- 
Bouchett Manhattan and dry mar- 
tini bottled cocktail mixes. News- 
papers and point-of-sale displays 
are also scheduled. McCann- 
Erickson, Chicago, is the agency. 


Book Relates How 
We ‘Advertised’ | 
War Aims to Foe 


New YorK—“Paper Bullets,” a 
history of the role of psychological 
warfare and combat propaganda 
in World War II, published by 
Froben Press, is an outline of both 
Allied and enemy propaganda be- 
fore, during and after the war. 

The book was written by Leo. J. 


a tack hammer 7? 


Not a chance, chum! And don’t let anybody tell you it can be done. 
Ringing the bell in today’s BIG industrial market calls for a good solid sock 


with a man-sized advertising program every prospect can feel. 


Tack hammer tactics are out. That bell is a long way up. For example: 
the Chemical Industry alone plans to spend more for plant, equipment and 
alterations this year than the total consumer market predicted 


for electric refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and oil burners combined! 


That’s the kind of a market worth going after with everything you've got. 


An opportunity with such spectacular rewards, demands aggressive advertising .. . 


adequate schedules and hard-hitting copy in the magazines that go directly 
to the boys who pay off in purchases of your product. McGraw-Hill 
magazines are specifically designed for that kind of a job. 


pot ana ANE ERS: RN RAB ade SES 


BO SEs OR SRP Ty IR IIR SITE TT PTS 


ASK THE McGRAW-HILL MAN how to ring the bell in your most important 
markets. He has access to current market data and all the extra McGraw-Hill 


facilities designed to help make your advertising more effective. For example: 


the booklet, ““A Guide for Keying Media Selection to Sales,” 
contains helpful information for making market studies. 


G COMPANY, INC. 


Headquarters for Industrial Information 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y.' 


Margolin, formerly a New York 
newspaper man and news editor 
of the Psychological Warfare 
Branch, Allied Forces Headquar- 
ters. The book is notable chiefly 
as a collection of 50 pages of re- 
productions of Allied and enemy 
leaflets and throw-aways, many 
never before published. As a his- 
tory of psychological warfare it is 
sketchy and superficial, omitting 
any depth of analysis or discus- 
sion of the long-range policies to 
which other writers have attrib- 
uted both the successes and fail- 
ures of Allied and enemy propa- 
ganda. Mr. Margolin covers his 
subject from the operational rather 
than the policy level. 


Now Wiltman & Callahan 


Wiltman & Pratt, Inc., Pitts-- 
burgh agency of which Robert F. 
Wiltman is president, has changed 
its name to Wiltman & Callahan. 
Russell Pratt, secretary-treasurer, 
sold his interest in the agency last 
February. John T. Callahan, vice- 
president, joined the agency in 
August, 1944. 


To sell anything MEN buy... 


* * 


You don’t have to ring bells and blow 
whistles to get the attention of the 
Popular Mechanics reader. You have it 


_ as soon as he turns to your page. 


He reads the ads deliberately . . . with 
a conscious reaction . . . because his pry- 
ing, penetrating mind never stops hunt- 
ing for new facts and ideas he can put 
to use in his daily living. 


Latest readership surveys based on 
current circulation show 3% MILLION of 


_ these men—a big, more attentive, 


quicker-responding market for any 
man-bought product from shirts to 


shampoo . . . from ties to tires. 


It pays to put Popular Mechanics on 


- your schedule and ReEAcH THe P.M. 
| MIND. 


No, these shirt and tie makers don’t all 


advertise in Popular Mechanics. We think 


they could do so profitably.34% MILLION 
men buy a lot of haberdashery. 


PORUPAR 
MECHANICS 
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Gatarest eEvimeree 


ete ple 


Interior for house No. 13. 


Designed by Agues Cornet! Hunter and Ralph 
BD. Wheeler of Boaler, Burchell. and Dillon, Inc. 


This interior treatment is one of a group of six which are being 
supplied by members of the American Institute of Decorators. 
Another appears on the lower half of this page. The other four will 
be presented in this section later this summer. The decorators 
were asked to choose house designs which won awards in the recent 
Chicagoland Prize Homes Competition and to provide suggestions 
for the interior treatment of principal rooms. A detailed descrip- 
tion of these first two interiors appears inside. 
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Interior treatment for prize house No. 19. 


Designed by Mabel Schamberg er : = 1 i ap, A= i mm. 


This colorful interior exploits, armong cther things 

between hunter's green walis art chalk 

black accents in the fireplace mante! and in 

te the living room's effectiveness. The secluded | 

decorated in such a way as to bring out gertiv its quiet and 
restful qualities 


VIEW OF LIVING ROOM.OF HOUSE NO. 19 


& People interested in furnishing and decorating their homes are good prospects for furniture, home appliances, “big unit" products generally. Here is the presentation made on 
this subject by the Chicago Tribune on July 21. 
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More NEWS OF INTEREST 
TO ADVERTISERS OF PRODUCTS 


| THAT GO INTO THE HOME 


 ontew HERE are the front covers of the Color Grafic [ 
sections which the Chicago Sunday Tribune placed before more 
than 1,450,000 families on July 7 and July 21. 


Lhicage Sanday Tribune July 7. 1048 


They show further stages in the editorial follow-thru with which 
the Chicago Tribune is stepping up to new heights the reader interest 
in homes and home building generated by this newspaper's $24,000.00 


Chicagoland Prize Homes competition, launched last September, * 


Week after week, these special presentations, up-to-the-minute in 
concept and lavish in execution, have been making plain the Tribune's 
determination to serve the mounting interest of readers in building 


new homes and in remodeling, refurnishing and re-equipping old ones. 


If you sell anything that goes into the home, you'll sell more when you 
address your advertising to Chicago's largest home-minded 
audience. To get your full share of the huge volume which the greater 
Chicago territory will give in the months ahead . . . to build 


stronger brand preference among consumers and dealers thruout 


* 
. 
.. 
7 
o> 
« 
* 
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Chicago and suburbs and the rich five-state central market, 


build your promotion around the Chicago Tribune. Rates per 100,000 | | 


& 
° . ica’ People interested in landscaping their home sites are good prospects 
circulation are among America’s lowest. 2 for anything that goes into the home. Here is the presentation made 
on this subject by the Chicago Tribune on July 7. 


| You keep your product out in front with consumers and dealers in Chicago when you build your pro- 
motion around the medium that keeps out in front with Chicago’s largest home-minded audience. 


te CuicaGo ITripune 


The World's Greatest Newspaper 


June average net paid total circulation: Daily, Over 1,060,000—Sunday, Over 1,450,000 
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Uses Dailies for 
Salad Dressing 


BALTIMORE—Recipe Foods, Inc., 
formed recently through merger 
of the Bennett Foods Company 
and Marks’ Prize Recipe Foods, is 
spending $75,000 for newspaper 
advertising in about 50 eastern 
cities, for trade advertising and 
for point-of-purchase and out- 
door displays in behalf of Ben- 


A | ee 


nett’s New Recipe salad dressing. 

Copy, placed through the S. A. 
Levyne Company here, capitalizes 
on the current scarcity of the 
product: “When you see this fine 
product on your grocer’s shelves 
—GRAB IT! It’s like finding Cap- 
tain Kidd’s Treasure!” 

Future advertising will feature 
several other processed food prod- 
ucts as well as a “whirl-whipped”’ 
process used in manufacturing 
salad dressing. 


Use The Chicago Defender. 
Lowest milline rate in the Negro field. 


will produce the best results. 


FOR A TEST OF THE NEGRO MARKET 


Lowest cost per inquiry in the Negro field. 

The Chicago Defender is read in more than 200,000 homes each week through- 
out America - North - East - South - West. 

A. B. C. circulation in excess of 200,000. Rate only 40c per agate line. 

Your advertising to a most profitable field through the most profitable medium 


THE CHICAGO DEFENDER 


offers more for your advertising dollar than any comparable media. 
George T. Hopewell, Representative 
101 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Tel. LE. 2-3783 


SWPC Report Hits © 
‘Monopoly Trends’ 
in Dailies, Radio 


Cites Concentration 
of Economic Power 
in Senate Report 


WASHINGTON—The Smaller War 
Plants Corporation, in a report to 
the Senate committee studying the 
problems of small business and 
economic concentration during 
World War II, cites a growing 
trend toward monopoly in manu- 
facturing industries and devotes a 
section to newspaper ownership 
and to newspaper control of radio 
stations. 


The report says that “it is gen- 
erally agreed that free critical in- 
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quiry and the open expression of 


Total Percentage 
number of total 
of owned or 
Number of stations owned or stations controlled 
controlled by newspaper in by 
publishers United news- 
Wattage Directly Indirectly Total States papers 
|. er 11 33 44 53 83.0 
5,000 or 20,000 66 89 155 225 68.9 
1,000 or 2,500. 48 60 108 162 66.7 
200 or 500.... 118 88 201 446 45.1 
TOBE «04:05 238 270 508 886 57.3 
Figures compiled from unpublished records of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 


opposing points of view comprise 
one of the essential ingredients of 
a political democracy. It is there- 
fore a matter of concern that citi- 
zens in sO many communities can 
buy only one daily paper, and 
that in so many cases these single 
dailies present the point of view 
of the same newspaper chain.” 


News Is Concentrated 


It declares that, “although news- 
paper circulation has mounted 


NOW ... NEW larger size—makes CALLING ALL GIRLS 
a full 8” by 11” format, carrying standard 7” by 10” ads. 


NOW...BIG new circulation boost gives CALLING ALL GIRLS 
whopping 850,000 circulation A.B.C. And it will be 
1,000,000 in January, 1947—guaranteed. 


NOW ... CALLING ALL GIRLS is packed with more of 
everything—fashions, fiction, personal problems, good looks, 


High “swappership” increases readers five for one. And that 
means 4,000,000 eager, impressionable teen-age readers for a 
full-page ad that costs only $1250. 


i GARES 


The First Fashion and Service Magazine True to the Teens 


Published by the Publishers of Parents’ Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17 « Boston «Chicago « Atlanta San Francisco 
% SCHOOL MANAGEMENT * The Parents’ Junior 
Quality Group: CALLING ALL GIRLS % CALLING ALL BOYS % CALLING ALL KIDS % POLLY PIGTAILS ye TRUE AVIATION 
SPORT STARS x TRUE COMICS xe REAL HEROES x FUNNY BOOK 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE ye BABY CARE MANUAL 


careers, movies, junior housekeeping. 


%& YOUR NEW BABY 


Advertisers en 


CALLING ALL GIRLS 


August and Seplember 
1946 Sisues 


American Girl Shoe 

Aronoff, Richling & Fein 
Arrid 

Artistic Card Co. 

Bali Bras 

. Bamberger, Newark 
Bambury-Hi Fashions 
Barbara Joan Togs 

Barbelle Sportswear, Inc. 
Bell Telephone System 

3elt Modes’ Shoulder Strap Bag 
3en Hur's Bandeau 

30jo Charm Bracelet by Coro 
3oston Junior Deb Co. 
Brozoman’s, Williamsport 
Buckland Jacquard Sweaters 
3urmel Hankies 

Cash's Woven Names 

Charm Kurl 

Chubbette’s School Mate Suit 
Coca Cola 

Coro Teens 

Cupid Foundations 

Cuticura 

Dee-Gee Sports Shirts 
DeLuxe Photo Service 

Derby Sportswear 

Desco Shoes 

Devuteen’s Gay Cavalier 
Doris Dodson Junior Originals 
Doray of Fifth Avenue 


rene 

Eastman Kodak Company 

Jane Engel, New York 

R. Englander, Dallas 

Famous-Barr Co., St. Louis 

The Fashion, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Fineman & Co., Baltimore 

fog Fier’ ogee ee — 
ellie Forman's “School Days" Handba: 

T. M. Freund & Co., Inc. 4 aad 

Gayla “Easy-Lock” Curler 

General Electric Company 

Gimbel Bros., New York 

Greenberg-Fish 

Carl Gutmann & Co., Inc. 

Hallmark “‘Solid Senders”’ 

Harvey's, Nashville 

Herpolsheimers, Grand Rapids 

Hi Girl Sportswear, Inc. 

Hi-Jumper 

Holiday Casuals 

Holmes, New Orleans 

Jane Irwill Sweaters 

Janis Originals 

Kaufman's, Colorado Springs 

Kotex 

Rose Laird Toiletries 

LaMode Buttons 

Leasing Foundations Co., Inc. 

Macy's, New York 

Maiden Form Brassieres 

Manrey Debs 

Markon Garment Co., Inc. 

“Mastermade” Jodhpurs by Geiger 

Maybelline 

McLean's, Binghamton 

Meister Brothers 

Messing Knitwear Co. 

Mighty Midget Swing Purse 

Doris Miller Junior Slips 

Mollan Co. 

— Girl Undies 


Northwestern Mfg. Co. 
Nudsy Creations 

O-B Rings 

Mary Parker Classic Dickies 
Peggy Parker Sweaters 
Penrose Knitwear Co. 
Pepsi-Cola 

Phillips’ Beauty Brush 
Phoenix Anklets 

Lester Pincus Shoe Corp. 
Pirateen Jewelry 

Polly Debs 

Precision Miniatures 
Pre-Teen Fashions 

Princess Vogue Shops 
Pyramid Leather Goods Co. 
Rainbow Teenables 
Raingarb Originals 
Randolph Knit Socks and Anklets 
Red Goose Shoes 

Regina Sweater Gems 

Riegel & Dechter, Inc. 
Rosenbaum Company, Pittsburgh 
Rosswell Sportswear 

Royal Crown Cola 

Helena Rubinstein 

Saks 34th Street, New York 
A. Sandler 

Schoolgirl Curlers 

scoldy Lox Bob Pins 

elect Teens 

Seventeen for Jr. Teen 
Sewenee Shoe Co. 

Shinola 

Silroy’s Belt Vanity 

Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
Dan Snyder & Co. 

Stadium Girl Lipstick 

Teena Paige Fashions 

John W. Thomas & Co., Minneapolis 
Tish-U-Knit Sweaters 

The Union Co. 

U. S. School of Music 
Universiteen’s Dress, ““BeLovely” 
Waldman & Co. 

Weatherbee 

Harry Weiss Co. 

Werthley’s Chatelaines 
Wheaties 

Wilshire Bandette and Mittens Sets 
Wonder Shop, Albany 
Zimteens 


steadily, the number of newspa- 
pers in the United States has de- 
clined sharply during the last 
three decades. The activity and 
influence of the large metropolitan 
journals has expanded widely, and 
newspaper chains have grown 
enormously. Very few communi- 
ties now have more than one vers- 
ion of the news.” 

In 1909, the report says, there 
were approximately 2,600 dailies 
with a circulation of 24,200,000. 
By 1942, the number had declined 
to 1,787 and circulation had nearly 
doubled to reach more than 43 
million. Between 1936 and 1942 
there was a net decline of 202 
dailies and a total circulation in- 
crease for the remaining papers of 
more than 3 million. 

“From 1942 to the latter part of 
1945,” according to SWPC figures, 
“the number of daily newspapers 
decreased by 38 in the face of a 
further 5,000,000 increase in circu- 
lation which carried the total for 
all newspapers in the country to 
‘the record of 48.4 million.” 


Little Competition 


SWPC also describes the lack 
of competing daily newspapers in 
|many cities as “even more dra- 
| matic,” and says that in 1940 there 
| were only 181 cities in the United 
| States with competing dailies, 
|while among 104 of the largest 
— there were seven with only 


one paper and 13 others in which 
|all of the papers were published 
by the same concern. 

“Nearly 88% of all American 
communities,” it says, “or a total 
of 1,245 (had) either only one 
daily newspaper or all in the com- 
munity under single ownership.” 

The report also declares that “in 
1940, chains controlled about two- 
fifths of the entire daily circula- 
tion in the country and one-half 
of the Sunday circulation. 


‘Chains’ Are Cited 


“The importance of the chains 
is indicated by the fact that in 
| 1933 only 63 chains with a total of 
|361 newspapers, controlled more 
‘than 37% of the nation’s total 
daily circulation. Only six chains 
—Hearst, Patterson - McCormick, 
Scripps-Howard, Paul Block, Rid- 
der and Gannett—with their 81 
dailies, accounted for more than 
21% of the country’s total daily 
circulation.” 

The report also gives, “‘as an in- 
dication of the inroads that news- 
papers have made into the radio 
field,” statistics on newspaper 
|ownership or control of radio sta- 
tions. It says that as of Dec. 31, 
1944, 238 stations were directly 
owned by newspaper publishers 
and another 270 were indirectly 
controlled, making a total of 508 
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se Number of daily newspapers 
and their circulation, as of Oc- 
tober for each year: 
i Number Total 
of circulation 
daily of daily 
Year newspapers newspapers 
| Ree a 2,033 29,680,328 
(nara 2,036 31,453,683 
ae 2,005 32,999,437 
. ree 2,008 33,739,369 
ee 2,001 36,001,803 
ee 1,949 37,966,766 
We sos 1,939 37,972,592 
odd Te sass 1,944 39,425,615 
SOR ok inter 1,942 39,589,172 
an :) See 1,923 38,761,187 
pa- (| ry 1,913 36,407,297 
de- WO ae ein 1,911 35,175,238 
last ere 1,929 36,709,010 
and ee 1,950 38,155,540 
itan | 1,989 40,292,266 
and ee 1,983 41,418,730 
wn ae 1,936 38,571,839 
ini- eer 1,888 39,670,682 
ers- | Rare 1,877 41,009,258 
Tee ccs 1,857 42,080,391 
ere | re 1,787 43,374,850 
lies PE xeaecn< 1,754 44,392,829 
000. ae ere 1,744 45,954,838 
ned IOSD) on okass 1,749 48,384,188 
e While the number of daily pa- 
942 pers decreased 13% between 1922 
202 and 1945, the circulation of the 
a. surviving papers climbed 63%. 
s of 
newspaper - owned or controlled 
t of stations out of 886 in the United 
res, States. 
ers Newspaper ownership or control 
: a predominates in the more power-| | 
cu- ful stations, SWPC says, with 
for newspapers owning or controlling 
to 44 out of 53 50,000--watt stations, 
and 155 out of 225 in the 5,000 to 
20,000-watt class. 
— Two Name Ad Fried 
lra- Gallagher Metal _ Industries, 
ere Oakland, Cal. manufacturer of 
ted kitchenware and garden imple- 
ments, and the industrial division 
es, of Engineering Associates, Oak- 
gest land, have appointed Ad Fried 
nly Advertising Agency, Oakland, to| | 
lich handle their advertising. A three- 
hed month test campaign will be con- 
ducted in Sunset for Gallagher, | 
can to be followed later in other home | | 
otal and women’s publications. Sales 
portfolios and brochures will be| & 
one prepared for Engineering Asso- 
om- ciates for use by its sales depart- 
5 ment in a campaign for its new 
“in product, Pumpmaster Rotary 
wo- pumps. 
jla- SS 
halt Heads Wabash Corp. 
Curtis A. Haines, with Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc., since 1929, 
— has been elected president and 
a general manager of the Wabash) 
™ Corporation, Brooklyn, indepen- 
1 of dently operated subsidiary of Syl- 
1ore vania Electric. He succeeds A. M. 
otal Parker, who is retiring because 
ains of ill health. 
ick, 
tid- yaw 
81 nother R 
han PLy:O LETTE 
a“ RE Success! 
in- 
ws- J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
Adio 
per says: 
Sta- sn 
31, ... still the best form 
ctl e 
vod of direct mail we have 
ped thus far been able to 


work out in connection 
with our magazines." 


What Are 
Your Needs? 


Write to THE 


REPLY-O PRODUCTS CO. 


150 West 22nd Street, New York 11 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Book Fair Plugs 
Hard-Covers, Ups 
Sales of Reprints 


ATLANTA—The peculiar phenom- 
enon of book advertising which 


I a Th ai ater Ber 


Books, 25 cent reprints. 

The results show that the At- 
lanta Book Fair held in April, al- 
though primarily devoted to the 
sale of hard-cover books, resulted 
in a 154% increase in the news- 
stand sales of Bantam Books. 

Although there were a few 


seems to show that, no matter 
what the kind of promotion or the 
sponsors, the campaign boosts the 
sales of all books has been dem- 
onstrated here through analysis 


booths featuring reprints, includ- 
ing one for Bantam, only a frac- 
tion of Bantam’s Atlanta distri- 
bution is to bookstore outlets 
toward which the book fair’s pro- 


Manages Blair Office 


Richard D. Buckley, vice-presi- 
dent and director of sales in the 
New York office of John Blair & 
Co., has been appointed vice- 
president and manager of the of- 
fice, succeeding George W. Bol- 
ling, who resigned. 
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Appoints Ecoff & James 


Frank C. Snedaker & Co., Phila- 
delphia, has appointed Ecoff & 
James, Philadelphia, to handle the 
advertising of its molded products 
division. The agency already 
handles the company’s other divi- 


sions. 


GIBBONS 


ADVERTISING 


J. J. 


MONTREAL 


TORONTO WINNIPEG 


of the newsstand sales of Bantam! motion was directed. 


REGINA 


KNOWS CANADA 
GIBBONS LTD. 


BAY STREET. - TORONTO 


CALGARY EOMONTON 


MERCHANDISING 


VANCOUVER 
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"along the Inland Callfornta BEELINE 


«ee MEAT Production Brings in More Than 
100 MILLION DOLLARS YEARLY 


ew 18th Century days when Spanish padres estab- 

lished the California Missions, this has been great 
livestock country. And today—57% of California’s cattle 
and calves... 70%, of the sheep and 54% of the hogs... 
hit the trail to market from the Beeline. 

Tulare is second among U. S. counties in cattle produc- 
tion. Merced County ranks 10th, Stanislaus 12th and Kern 
13th. Yet income from livestock is only ONE reason why 
Beeline families are California’s third market (with TWO 
BILLION DOLLARS annual buying power!). 

The Beeline market — California’s central valleys plus 
Reno and western Nevada — is set apart by Nature. 
Mountain ranges surround it. So radio stations WITHIN the 
market are needed for good local coverage. 

Remember the Beeline stations next time you plan a radio 
schedule. Here in their home territory the Beeline stations 
are set up to get the sales results you’re after! 


2 


Sacramento, California 
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5 BEELINE Stations 


Each station in the BEELINE Group (not a network or chain) 
is dominant in its community, powered for THOROUGH 
COVERAGE. These stations TOGETHER blanket California’s 
mountain ringed central valleys, plus Reno and wealthy 
western Nevada. Use all 5 at combination rates. Choose 
best availabilities on each station wtihout line costs or 


clearance problems. 


KOH 


Reno. NBC. Established 1928. The only station in 
western Nevada. KOH delivers from 86% to 98% 
of the Reno audience 18 hours daily. Primary area 


coverage in 12 counties. 1,000 watts . . . 630 ke. 


KERN 
Bakersfield (CBS) 
Established 1931 


KMJ 
Fresno (NBC) 
Established 1922 


KW G 
Stockton (ABC) 


KFBK 


Sacramento (ABC) 
Established 1922 


Paul H. Raymer Co., National Representative 
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McClatchy Broadcasting Company 
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Sales Forces Go Aloft 


as Small Plane Use Grows 


Time Saved Gives 
Greater Returns; 
Costs Reasonable 


By CHARLES B. CUNNINGHAM 


Cuicaco — With the enthusi- 
asm of a youngster who finally 
screwed up his courage to jump 
in and then found the water fine, 
merchandising and sales forces 
throughout the country are getting 
into the aviation puddle. While 
some are still skirting the use of 
small aircraft for salesmen and 
representatives, others have 
already begun the aerial sales on- 
slaught in which astonished cus- 
tomers will find themselves being 
virtually dive-bombed by airborne 
salesmen, 

To keep the record straight, to- 
day’s flying salesman bears prac- 
tically no resemblance to his barn- 
storming brother of years ago. In 
those days, the few flying sales- 
men who existed were looked up- 
on as a special brand of lunatic. 
They were principally flyers and 
their sales, if any, were usually 
considered secondary. Their prin- 
cipal value was the novelty of 
their mode of travel. 


Wartime Travel a Factor 


The war did more than anything | 
to boost the use of small aircraft | 
by private companies. It made) 
non-flyers air conscious, developed 
new designs and made an amazing 
number of people thoroughly sick 
of fighting for train and airline 
reservations. At least one firm, 
the B-1 Beverage Company of St. 
Louis, is using small aircraft now 
with plans for expansion as a di- 
rect result of the fact that its 
vice-president, Oliver C. Thener, 
spent a few unhappy hours in 
Evansville, Ind., after getting 
bumped off an airline. 

Although production of small 
aircraft. is still limited, there seem 
to be two major questions con- 
fronting companies which are con- 


sidering small plane use for their | 


representatives: 

How much does it cost? What 
departments will bear the cost? 
And a third might be added:— | 
Who’s going to fly the plane? 

While there is pretty much ac- 
cord on fixed costs, per mile costs 
of small aircraft flit around like 
an auctioneer’s glance. Mr. Thener 
estimates that his per mile cost is 
about two cents. But he cheer- 
fully agrees that this figure does 
not cover the initial cost of the 
plane which the company charged 
off, after about 30 days, to adver- 


tising. Nor does it apparently in- 
clude insurance which on planes 


cacao STAGEBHL 


AN AVERAGE OF 53,500 
THEATRE - GOERS READ 


STAGEBILL EACH WEEK 
Yes! over 2,500,000 annually 


The Stagebill covers all leading legitimate theatres 
in Chicago . . . it contains; photos of the leading 
characters, the cast, synopsis of scenes, musical 
numbers, a complete Who's Who and articles relo- 
tive to the theatre . . . Stagebill is distributed free 
to each person attending the theatre, main floor, 
balcony and second balcony. Stagebill readers are 
drawn mainly from the upper income bracket, as 
average price of admission is $3.25 per person. 


CHICAGO Ee STAGE, 


540 Nerth Lo Salle Street Chicago 10, lilinois 


adequately covered for company 
use, costs usually about $400 an- 
nually. 


Two-Cents-a-Mile Cost 


Mr. Thener believes that in 1946 
he will complete 100,000 miles of 
flying, and that his two cents per 
mile will cover the cost of gaso- 
line, oil and about $705 expended 
for maintenance, material and me- 
chanical labor on the plane. He flies 
a single-engine, spin-proof Ercoupe 
(Engineering & Research Corpora- 
tion, Riverdale, Md.) which is cur- 
rently selling at the factory for 
$3,450 following a price rise effec- 
tive July 26. The company has 
already ordered six additional 


planes from the same firm. 

Flying his own plane, also an 
Ercoupe, for the general service 
division of Fairbanks, Morse, Chi- 
cago, Harold G. Schneider, man- 
ager of the division, told AA that 
his per mile cost was exactly 4.16 
cents for a trip covering 8,495 
ground miles. 


Itemizes Account’ 


For those who want to know 
the total cost regardless of who 
pays for it, Mr. Schneider’s item- 
ized account should fill the bill. In 
his cost estimate he has included 
such incidental items as the cost 
of transportation to and from the 
57 airports on which he landed 
during the 34-day trip. He also 
charged off to operating expense 
a wash and polish job which cost 
$15. His account included de- 
preciation based on a five-year 
life for the plane which is con- 
sidered the safe way to calculate 
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EXECUTIVE TAKES THE AIR—Oliver C. Thener, vice-president of B-| Beverage 
Co., St. Louis, meets Rio Grande Valley officials of the company at Harlingen, 


Tex., where Mr. Thener has arrived by his own plane. 


depreciation, although most flyers| craft with reasonably good care 
and makers agree that small air-| will last longer than five years. 


OPEN 
EVERY EVENING 


Needs no introduction... — 
. does Bailey, Banks & Biddle, -¥' 

oldest jewelers and silversmiths 

in America, one of the best— 


and best known in 


Its considerable custom depart- 
ment has catered to royalty, and — 
names renowned in American history, has _— 
made West Point and Annapolis class rings for 
The store itself stands as an historic 
spot for sight-seers, and stands above most other jewelers in 


generations... 


the world. 


efficient operators . . 


Unusual 


j BE 


sales! As the firm’s judgment of value in metals, minerals, and 


customers, is its finest asset... 


it is only natural that The Inquirer 


is the setting for more than a third of Bailey, Banks & Biddle’s total linage. 


i 


Permanent rave center for the dating and the 
dated, Sun Beam Beauty Shops work wonders with 
wrinkles, save the surface, elevate the ego . 
prices! With six salons in Philadelphia and suburbs . . . 

Sun Beam began to advertise in 1942 with small space, 
checked for phone appointments and casual customers. 
A little linage in The Inquirer produced big results. With 
inexpensive permanents as their chief lure, and fast, 

. the business has built fast! The first 

few hundred lines of 1942 grew to nearly 10,000 daily and 

Sunday in 1945, filled out further to first place on the 
schedule for The Inquirer so far this year! 
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His traveling expenses for the 
34 days during which he covered 
virtually every state east of the 
Mississippi were $353.44. This, of 
course, does not include hotels, 
‘meals and personal expenses. 


During the trip, Mr. Schneider 
estimated that he made 40 busi- 
ness calls, which is an average of 
more than one call a day. 


On the other hand, five flying 
salesmen for the Laclede Insur- 
ance Agency Company, St. Louis, 
leased a two-place Taylorcraft in 
which they cover a 175-mile radius 
from St. Louis. On a two and 
one-half day trip recently they 
covered 22 airports and traveled 
about 750 ground miles at a total 
cost for all expenses of only $50 
for two men, 

A survey by Fortune early this 
year which gave cost figures that 
could be calculated to about 13 
cents per mile, may scare some 


non-flying executive into barring 
use of small planes. However, 
Fortune’s estimate was based on 
a theoretical usage of only 150 
hours a year at 90 miles per hour. 
Mr. Schneider of Fairbanks, 
Morse, totaled 98 hours in the air 
in only 34 days. He told AA that 
curtailed usage meant increased 
per mile costs. He estimated that 
for 25,000 miles per year or about 
250 hours, his per mile cost would 
be about eight cents. 

Companies planning to use 
planes for sales or merchandising 
forces will discover that certain 
items remain virtually unchanged. 
Hangar rent runs about $20 per 
month but if the plane is housed 
in a different city every night, the 
rent will be about $1 to $1.50 per 
night. Gasoline generally runs 
about 30 cents per gallon and oil 
at about $1.40 a gallon, and there’s 
no way to get around that. 

Insurance is a good deal like 


FLYING SALESMAN—M. L. Michels, second from right, salesman for Bond 
Corp., Portland, Ore., maker of Bond's Old Mill stabilizer for home-made ice 
cream, takes off on a 7,000 mile trip. Left to right are Peter Vanguard, airport 
head; Bob Phelps, account executive of Botsford, Constantine & Gardner, Bond's 
agency; Jimmy Streeter, pilot; Mr. Michels, and Jack Bond, president of the 

company. 


P 
am 


Looking like a million on a lot 
less is a problem Lousols solves for 
a lot of Philadelphia women. In the 
core of the Chestnut Street shopping 
center, Lousols stresses smartness at 
a price ... carries cosmetics and 
shoes in addition to dresses . . . can 
give “that look,” head to toe. Sixth 
in Philadelphia among women’s wear 
advertisers, the promotion policy 
levels all linage at results . . . puts 
push ahead of prestige, demands a 
medium that can move merchandise 
fast. On comparison charts, 

Lousols’ sales curve climbs 
with every increase in Inquirer 
linage . . . so The Inquirer gets a lion’s 
share . . . leaving little for apparently 
less productive papers. 


ensemble ... Baguette from Bailey, Banks & Biddle .. . 


little frock from Lousols ...waveset from Sun Beam Beauty Shop? Nothing unusual 


—just an anyday advertising ensemble in the unusual Inquirer in Philadelphia. 


Most newspapers sell best at one price level. . . get classified as mass, medium, 


quality. The Inquirer has never had to conform to this convention... gets results at prices ranging 


from rich to rock bottom, spells success stories in every type of store! Cf. Media Records, or 


almost any successful retailer advertiser in Philadelphia. 


How come? Well, smart retailers here discovered a good while back that almost 


anybody with any brains in and around Philadelphia was reading The Inquirer! Bright 


people make the best buyers! ... And there are enough of them in The Inquirer’s 


circulation... 575,000 plus daily, more than 1,000,000 Sunday... to make bright prospects 


and prospects brighter for smart national advertisers, too! 


Che Philadelphia Jnguirer 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES : 
Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co., New York, Detroit, Chicago, Philadelphia 
Keene Fitzpatrick, San Francisco 


&% 
‘ 
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spun sugar candy, you can buy all 
you can hold. Comprehensive 
coverage, similar to automobile 
comprehensive, although it offers 
wider coverage, runs about $10 
per hundred dollars valuation per 
year. Cheaper, yet almost as com- 
plete forms called “named peril” 
can be bought for as little as $5 
per hundred dollars valuation. If 
you’re really going bargain-hunt- 
ing you can buy a limited form for 
$2.30 per hundred. 

For $38.25 annually you can 
cover “passenger seat liability” up 
to $25,000, while public liability 
for $25,000 and $50,000 limits costs 
$15.60 annually plus $17.13 for 
$25,000 property damage. 

If anybody has the idea that he 
can get by with buying the plane 
with no added accessories, he will 
probably get a jolt when he finds 
out that such items as radio and 
landing lights are almost a neces- 
sity. It’s a lot safer to figure them 
in with the initial cost of the 
plane. 


Value Is an Intangible 


One of the items that to date 
nobody has been able to compute 
with any degree of accuracy is— 
just what is the plane worth to 
the firm? Mr. Thener told AA 
without equivocation that the B-1 
Beverage Company estimates the 
intangible worth of its plane at 
several hundred thousand. He 
based his estimate on the time 
saved that he was able to use to 
good advantage, and the advertis- 
ing value of the plane which car- 
ries the firm’s trademark. 

There is, most firms feel, an 
added prestige for the company 
which sends out key men to see 
customers who, if more prosaic 
modes of travel were being used, 
would probably rarely if ever see 
top executives. While Mr. Schnei- 
der’s salary is a three-way secret 
known only to him, Fairbanks, 
Morse and the Bureau of Internal 


4000 Get Jobs 
In Port Arthur 
Since War's End 


While other areas have experi- 
enced large employment declines 
since the end of the war, employ- 
ment in the Port Arthur area has 
increased by approximately 4000 in 
the same period, according to figures 
compiled by the Employment Advis- 
ory committee of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service. 

The reason given was the lack of 
change in the principal products be- 
ing manufactured here, where no 
reconversion problem was involved, 
and a steadily growing demand for 
them in peacetime markets. The 
products are petroleum and syn- 
thetic rubber. 

32,575 Employed 

Current employment in all local 
industries is estimated at 32,576, 
while the USES file of active jo 
seekers has grown by 1500 since 
August, 1945, to a current total of 
approximately 2000. Estimated pop- 
ulation increase during the same 
period is 10,000. 

Approximately one thousand of 
the active applicants for jobs are 
veterans and these continue to come 
in at an average rate of 80 per week. 
About 10 per cent of these are vet- 
erans who were inducted into the 
armed forces from other areas. 


(Reprint from the Port Arthur Texas News 
of June 26, 1946) 


THAT'S THE REASON 


PORT ARTHUR : 


is a market you should include 
in your advertising program. 


THe-News 


For Adequate Coverage 
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Revenue, it is no secret that his 
trip of 34 days would have 
stretched into more than two 
months had he traveled any other 
way. The time he didn’t spend 
traveling is no mean item. 

For firms who feel that flying 
in some way detracts from their 
dignity, there is the First National 
Bank of Portland, Ore., which uses 
a three-place Piper Super Cruiser 
to expedite its banking business 
throughout the state. Carl Moffett, 
an executive of National Shirt 
Company, Kansas City, represents 
still another type of retail indus- 
try that uses small aircraft. 

Other firms using small aircraft 
include the Neiman - Stephenson 
Company, Thiensville, Wis., op- 


~ TESTED BUSINESS IDEA 


and 
Cyreieet sat a. B orice Hists, 


erator of the world’s largest silver 
fox farms. The firm limits its use 
of small aircraft to research and 
disease control. May Brothers 
Lumber Company, Garden City, 
La., expedites its purchasing, haul- 
ing of supplies, and supervision of 
jobs through use of a Piper Cub 
seaplane. Lloyd Reckner, Gary, 
Ind., branch manager for Com- 
plete Machine & Equipment Com- 
pany, Long Island City, N. Y., 
estimates that he flies his Aeronca 
about 4,000 air miles per month. 


‘Anybody Can Fly’ 


In answer to the big question of 
who’s going to fly the plane, 
Oliver L. Parks, head of Parks 
Aircraft Sales & Service, Inc., East 
St. Louis, Ill., told AA that most 
of the men using Ercoupes in 
business are at least 40 years old. 

“Anybody that can drive, can 
fly,” he said. 

Usually a couple of flights cure 
even the sturdiest objectors of 
their fear of air, Parks’ pointed 
out, and from then on it is a 
simple matter of instruction. 


In the matter of instruction Er- | T 
coupe appears to have the jump ' 
on other models due to its sim- geese semen 


plified controls. It is said to be eee | 
spin-proof and has coordinated \ 
controls eliminating the rudder ; 


pedals. It can be soloed in as on 


little as five hours in contrast to} F}-—-— ~*~ 
the seven hours required generally : 
on other types of planes. It re-| Keag 

quires 27 hours dual and solo time ? 
for private license as against 35 


license for an Ercoupe does not| | OK 
authorize the pilot to fly any other 


Fear that he will end up some- e 
where in a cornfield with no place * 
to sleep, need not bother the em- 
bryo sales pilot. He'll find that} 5 
war - developed airfields dot the 
countryside. Most flying salesmen 
today report that they get more 
attention and better service in 
small towns than in metropolitan 
areas where airports are scattered 


Hangar and overnight storage $28.25 
4.33.7 gals. 80-Octane Gasoline 121.60 = 
vee. 0224 gals. Lubricating oil 
hours in the conventional type Maintenance 


J 
controlled planes. However, a (including 100-nour inspection) 64.83 .—.— 


Part expense toward major 
overhaul 


type of plane. me ufip-wr.. Transportation to and from 


Depreciation of airplane 
Insurance, pro-rated 


8.61 >-—— 


around the fringe of town. 


The Aeronautical Chamber of DAY TRIP—Log of 8,500-mile, 34-day air trip on Fairbanks, Morse business. 


Commerce, Washington, D. C., is 


Inset is the actual cost of the trip. 


all 


business 


Ss 


local 


Selling, too, is a personal affair . . 


. between a local 


consumer and a local merchant. Multiplied many times in many 


sells best for you when its fits your particular pattern of sales opportunities. 


markets, local sales build into national business. But sales differ as 


markets differ, and markets differ as people differ. Advertising 


In one case recently studied by the Bureau’s sales analysis group, 


a manufacturer advertising in national media discovered that communities 


in 5 states accounted for 56% of his total business—10 states, 


73.1% of his potential customers. 


Newspaper advertising is efficient because it fits. With an 


all-time high circulation of 51,000,000 copies daily . . . 


are the biggest mass medium. Yet they offer precision control. build sales 


newspapers 


where you want them when you want them. Maybe we can help 


provide some local facts about your business. 


the bureau of advertising 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 


370 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK 17 


prepared by the Bureau of Advertising and published by the Oregon Journal, Portland, in the interest of more effective advertising 


pushing a program to open more 
suburban and metropolitan air- 
parks as flight stops along arterial 
highways so that pilots in trouble 
will have more contact with 
ground travel. 

In support of such a program 
Parks Aircraft Sales & Service is 
currently maintaining “super-sta- 
tions” in seven states in the Mid- 
west (Illinois, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Indiana, Ohio, Iowa, Missouri). 
At these the pilot may eat, 
shower, get fuel and in some cases 
sleep. So far there are few like 
the Highland-Winet Airport, High- 
land, Ill, where, in connection 
with the field, there is a night 
club, riding stable and _ tourist 
court. Texas rates high among 
pilots for fine airport facilities. 
Salesmen who fear they may be 
stranded at an airport for lack of 
suitable transportation to town 
will find that there are almost 
without exception, buses or taxis 
right into town. Mr. Thener 
pointed out that B-1 representa- 
tives in the town usually meet 
him at the field, eliminating any 
unnecessary wait for the ride to 
town. 


Some Data on Prices 


There are about 18 makes of 
small aircraft selling anywhere 
from $2,000 up to $5,000. Pros- 
pective buyers can figure, though, 
on spending about $3,000 and up 
with complete equipment on the 
planes. Most smaller planes are 
two-place although some _ are 
showing three-seater models. A 
few, including Republic’s “Sea- 
Bee” seat four. 

Whatever the factory price, the 
prospective buyer can expect to 
spend about $400 more, which will 
include delivery charges. From 
the East Coast to Chicago these 
charges are about $112.50, plus 
gas and oil costs ($7.15 on an Er- 
coupe), $63 Illinois sales tax, and 
approximately $220 for purchase 
and installation of a two-way 
radio. 

Landing lights (wing type) may 
come as high as $50 a pair, not 
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installed. They’ll probably be 
less with the advent of the belly- 
type landing light which fits on 
the fuselage somewhere in the 
vicinity of the pilot’s seat. How- 
ever, some pilots prefer a simple 
radio receiver and some have 
been known to fly with only a 
simple portable radio in the cock- 
pit with them. 


To Hold ‘46 Farm 
Electrification 
Meeting Nov. 7-8 


NEw YorK—The 1946 National 
Farm Electrification Conference, 
discussed last month by about 25 
representatives of farm and farm 
equipment manufacturers groups 
at headquarters of the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion (AA, July 22), will be held 
at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Nov. 7-8. 

This year’s meeting, which may 
be followed by others, will not in- 
clude any exhibits. George W. 
Kable, editor of Electricity on the 
Farm, will be chairman. 

The conference is designed “to 
bring together in conference indi- 
viduals and groups interested in 
raising farm living standards and 
reducing farm production costs by 
increasing the profitable uses of 
electricity on farms.” Sponsors 
already officially lined up include, 
besides NEMA, Agricultural Edi- 
tors Association, American Society 
of Agricultural Engineers, Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, Edison Electric Institute, 
National Electrical Wholesalers 
Association, and National Grange. 

Representatives attended the or- 
ganizational meeting from these 
and American Washer & Ironer 
Manufacturers Association, Na- 
tional Association of Farm Water 
Supply Equipment Manufacturers, 
and the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture division of Agricultural 
Engineering. Said to have joined 
or to be ready to join are Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation 
(which will meet Aug. 14), Na- 
tional Retail Farm Equipment As- 
sociation, National Wholesale 
Hardware Association, and the 
U. S. Office of Education voca- 
tional agriculture group. 

The group has set up no budget, 
and expenses will be paid from 
registration fees. Committee 
chairmen include Russell Gingles 
of NEMA, publicity; George Rietz 
of NEMA and ASME, program; 
Frank Watts of Farm Journal, at- 
tendance and advance registration; 
and Dawson Womeldorff of the 
Public Service Company of North- 
ern Illinois, local arrangements. 


Uses Jingles in ‘SEP 

The United States Plywood Cor- 
poration, New York, is using The 
Saturday Evening Post for the 
first time in a series of reminder 
ads on Weldwood plastic resin 


* : an = 


MORE AND MORE 


AUTHORITATIVE 


TECHNICAL MANUALS ARE 
CARRYING THIS IMPRINT... 


EDWARD STERN & CO., INC. 
‘Printers Since 1871 + | 
| PHILADELPHIA + NEW YORK—- BOSTON 
Caraga. ah Ce 


glue. The ads feature such jingles 
as “In rain or sleet this glue holds 
fast, it fixes things and makes 
them last.” Marschalk & Pratt, 
New York, handles the account. 


Prints New Builder Book 


The Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association will publish, April 1, 
1947, the first edition of an annual 
Northwestern Blue Book, which 
will contain all the features of the 
association’s present semi-annual 
membership roster and buying 
guide, and in addition will carry 


a compendium of building infor- 
mation. 


R. B. Davis Elected 


Robert B. Davis, executive of- 
ficer of the Raybestos division of 
Raybestos - Manhattan, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn., has been 
elected president of the Brake 
Lining Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, New York. Thomas L. Gatke, 
president of Gatke Corporation, 
Chicago, is vice-president; T. E. 
Allen, formerly of the American 
Automobile Association, executive 


vice-president, and William H. 
Dunn, of Raybestos - Manhattan, 
treasurer. 


Jewish Papers Merge 


On Aug. 16 the Reformed Ad- 
vocate will merge with the Chi- 
cago Jewish Press to become the 
Press Advocate, under the busi- 
ness management of Leonard R. 
Light and Robert Adler and under 
the editorial direction of Lawrence 
S. Stein, who has been editor of 
the Chicago Jewish Press since its 
inception four months ago. 
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35 W. WELLS ST. MILWAUKEE 9, WIS. 


Here's a letter I want to quote because it gives 
an eaSily overlooked reason why "Lincoln Land" 


folks are strong for Prairie Farmer-WLS. 
Miller of St. 


Mrs. M. 
wrote us: 


his 280 pullets housed late this fall. 


"I have never raised poultry until this past 
spring when I moved to the country. 


1945, 


There’s Money 
in Eggs 


Joseph County, Michigan, 
"In your December 8, 1945 issue of 
PRAIRIE FARMER I note that a Mr. 


Lloyd Walther 
is commended highly for obtaining 210 eggs from 


k 


President, Prairie Farmer — WLS 


On May l, 
I purchased 300 day-old Leghorn chicks 


which I raised with Prairie Farmer's guidance. 
I now have exactly 280 laying pullets giving 
me an average of 220 eggs or better every day. 


My high day was a total of 228 eggs. 


I have not 


heard of any other farm flock that boasts of 


my record. 


Where Prairie Farmer-WLS 
Influence Is Concentrated 
Among 14,000,000 People 


Are there any?" -- B.D.B. 


TIME-TESTED CONFIDENCE 


... the priceless ingredient of all business 


“Big things spring from little helps” 


Cvstge OR cele 


E LETTER above says ‘“‘with Prairie Farmer’s guidance.”’ 


HALHIE 


yr” 
yr” 


BURRIDGE D. BUTLER. President 


ARMER. ' 


CHICAGO 


It is a phrase that appears in so many letters from our 
subscribers and listeners. What better evidence of help and 
confidence could one ask for... 
guidance.”’ Multiply this single instance by the 350,000 
Prairie Farmer subscriber families and the millions of WLS 
listeners and you have a good will force of large and sig- 
nificant power. Advertisers with worthy products who 
believe in the value of a proper introduction might well 
seek it through Prairie Farmer-WLS. 
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Linsk Appoints Gelula 


B. H. Linsk Company, Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer of Betty 
Barclay Frocks for the junior 
miss, has placed its advertising 
with Abner J. Gelula & Associates, 
Philadelphia. A national campaign 
in fashion Magazines and metro- 
politan newspapers is planned. 


Peirson Plans Drive 

Arthur L. Peirson & Co., New 
York, has planned a new cam- 
paign in business papers and 
other media for its “Art Brand” 
corned beef hash, featuring illus- 
trated and signed recipes by Louis 
P. De Gouy. Moss Associates, 
New York, is the agency. 


Farm 


of the 
Equipment Market 


all 
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FARM equipment 72 


1014 LOCUST ST. 
Official Publication - National 


from coast to coast. You'll cover 


with FARM EQUIPMENT RE- 
TAILING .. . their official organ. 
Printed by and for the member- 
ship, it’s the dealers’ own paper, 
read from cover-to-cover .. . 
especially now, when the Associa- 
tion is fighting their battles. 


Retail Farm Equipment Assn. 


The “Top 85.6%” of farm 
equipment dealers are 
members of the National 
Retail Farm Equipment 
Ass’n, comprising 34 State 
and Regional associations 


these leading, best-rated dealers 


and 


Largest dealer circu- 
lation in the field. 


Sworn circulation, 
(June 1), 18,819 
(dealers, 15,427; 
jobbers and manu- 
facturers, 3,392.) 
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TESTING __ Supersonic vibrator 
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FOR OPERATING MEN ~* 
IN INDUSTRY tees 


in the larger 
plants in all industries use In- - 
dustrial Equipment News to a eee 
look for their current require- rea 


formative industrial product 


to $102. Details? =~ 
Ask for “The IEN Plan”. re 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York |, N. 
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Ramee the 
Armed Forces 


Nat Wecksler (Army) has joined 
Norte, New York, Latin American 
consumer magazine, to handle pub- 
licity and public relations. 

Kenneth Chernin (AAF) has 
joined the copy staff of William H. 
Weintraub & Co., New York. 

Donald T. Sheehan (AAF) has 
joined John Price Jones Corpora- 
tion, New York. 

Sol Tiffen (Army) has formed 
the Tiffen Mfg. Corporation, 
Brooklyn, to specialize in photo- 
graphic accessories. 

Joseph H. Burgess Jr. (Army) 
has joined the Columbia Record- 
ing Corporation, Bridgeport, 
Conn., as manager of industrial 
relations. 

William Allen Swartz (AAF) 
has joined the Boston staff of 
Arthur W. Wilson, publishers’ rep- 
resentative. 

John D. Caruso (AAF) has 
joined the advertising staff of Re- 
tailing Home Furnishings, New 
York, to handle accounts in the 
metropolitan New York area. 

J. C. E. Williams (AAF) has re- 
joined Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, as manager of 
converter sales. 

Philip E. Barth (Army) and 
Richard G. Edwards (Navy) have 
been appointed general manager 
and general sales manager, re- 
spectively, of the P. & F. Corbin 
division of the American Hard- 
ware Corporation, New Britain, 
Conn. 

Justus E. Hattemer (Army) has 
been appointed general manager 
of Kenyon Research Corporation, 
subsidiary of Kenyon & Eckhardt, 
New York. 

William W. Prout (Army) has 
joined Hanly, Hicks & Montgom- 
ery, New York, as account execu- 
tive. 

George E. Kendall (Army) has 
rejoined International General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, 


as manager of its publicity divi- 


sion. 

John B. Babcock (Army) has 
joined Agricultural Advertising & 
Research, Inc., New York, Albany 
and Ithaca, N. Y., as copywriter. 

Kenneth J. Mason (Army) has 
been named promotion director of 
the Brooklyn Eagle. 

Eugene Ballantyne (Navy) has 
joined Associated Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Los Angeles, as 
radio director. 

Morelle Ratcliffe Jr. has joined 
Ratcliffe Advertising Agency, Dal- 
las. 

Joseph W. Pearson Jr. (Marine) 
has joined the research and pro- 
motion department of Outdoor 
Advertising Inc., New York. 

W. S. Thomson (Army) has re- 
joined the advertising department 
of United Wallpaper, Inc., Chi- 
cago, as art director. 

Milton P. Rasmussen (Army) has 
rejoined Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc., 
Chicago. 

Paxton Mendelssohn II (Army) 
has been named secretary of the 
Ask Mr. Foster Travel Service, 
Inc., New York. 

Martin A. Battestin (Army) has 
rejoined American Druggist as 
sales representative in the New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania terri- 
tories. 


Carney Advances Holmer 


N. A. Holmer, general sales 
manager of the Carney Company, 
formerly known as the Carney 
Rock Wool Company, Mankato, 
Minn., has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of sales and 
advertising supervisor. 


Rejoins Blakemore 


-William F. Riley Jr., previ- 
ously with Blakemore Company, 
Des Moines, and during the war, 
a safety engineer with United 
States Rubber Company, has re- 
joined Blakemore as account ex- 
ecutive. 


Appoints Wade 


Starr L. Wade, formerly sales 
promotion manager of Whitaker 
Paper Company, Detroit, has 
joined the sales staff of Cadillac 
Colorplate Company, Detroit pho- 
toengraver, effective Aug. 15. 


Forms Paint Division 


Interchemical Corporation, New 
York, has formed the Murphy 
Paint division to distribute the 
Murphy household paints and spe- 
cialties in addition to aircraft and 
automotive refinishing products 
and maintenance paints. Ray H. 
Sommer has been named general 
sales manager of the division, re- 
porting to Harry J. Hemingway, 
divisional president. John A. 
Hornaday has been appointed ex- 
ecutive assistant to Mr. Heming- 
way. 


Broyles Names Kotting 

Theodore D. Kotting, for seven 
years an art director in the New 
York office of Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, has joined Galen 
E. Broyles Company, Denver and 
Colorado Springs agency, as art 
and production director. 


Offers Video Makeup 


Max Factor Cosmetics, Holly- 
wood, has available a complete 
line of television makeup, in a 
color range to meet all complex- 
ion shade and character type re- 
quirements. 
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British Ads 
Boost Exports, 
and Rationing 


LONDON — Faced with tangled 
food and export problems plus the 
disgruntlement of its own people, 
the British government is cur- 
rently running a series of small 
140-line newspaper ads to ex- 
plain various phases of its cur- 
rent economic problems. 

Britons are told that “bread ra- 
tioning isn’t as difficult as it may 
seem” and are told how much can 
be bought and where. How each 
housewife may work out her own 
bread rationing system is also ex- 
plained. 

Other ads of the same size are 
urging Britons to help during the 
vital potato harvest. At least one 
ad of the series gets in a boost 
for building up exports, one of 
the never-ending promotions of 
the British government. The cur- 
rent slogan is “Fill the ships, and 
we shall fill the shops.” 


HE TRAVELS 25,000 MILES A YEAR 
JUST FOR HUNTING AND FISHING= 


and he writes for Dell Men’s Group 


RAY TRULLINGER has caught every kind of game 


fish that swims. He’s ranged from the Bahamas 
_ to Newfoundland, bear hunting in Oregon, 
_ duck shooting in British Columbia, angling 
for steelhead trout in the Northwest streams. 


Widely known for his witty, informative 
discourses as field and stream editor of a lead- 
ing New York newspaper (and for his frequent 
articles in national magazines), Ray’s doing a 
grand job with his monthly column in FRONT 
PAGE DETECTIVE. If anyone knows where the 
big bass bite, Ray does. And he’s telling! 


HE WRITES NATURAL HISTORY FOR 
THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA— 


and he writes for Dell Men's Group 


JOHN HIGHTOWER, author, sportsman, all- 
round expert of rod and gun, has written nu- 
merous stories and articles on his favorite sub- 
ject; likewise a new book, being published 
shortly. He is one of the experts on the “‘Hunt- 
ing and Fishing Club of the Air” (ABC, 
Wednesday, 8:30-9:00). 


Whether he writes about scrap-happy fish, 
or discusses ways to lure the shy ones, readers 
know he knows what he’s saying. John’s col- 
umn in INSIDE DETECTIVE, “Hook and 


Bullet”, is real fisherman-bait. 


Trullinger and Hightower’s chatty columns aim directly at the 
mass market of a half-million hunters and fishermen included in 
Dell’s receptive multi-million audience. They’re written for men 
who like our fact-detective matter and can’t be reached through 


other media. 


We're happy to have two such writers manage our hunting and 
fishing department. And judging from acceptance of these new 
columns, it’s making our readers pleased too. Advertisers now 
have a powerful medium for reaching the mass market hunters 


and fishermen. 


ELL 


Human Interest Stories mith 2 punap 


me 
MENS 
GROUP 
a 


DELL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


149 Madison Ave., New York 16 


CLUES TO THE DELL MEN’S MARKET: Median age of reader 35.8 ... 
median income, $2,950... 3.4 persons per family ... 77.8% married ... 37.3% 
own their own homes . . . 1,126,697 circulation, ABC, 3-46. 
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Grounded or Not, 
Constellations 


Will be Promoted 


BURBANK, CaL.—Not at all dis- 
couraged by the CAA _ order 
grounding all Constellation trans- 
port planes, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation has, since the order 
became effective, signed contracts 
for increased advertising space in 
national magazines. 

Robert E. Gross, Lockheed’s 
president, told AA that Lockheed 
confidently expects resumption of 
service using Constellations some- 
time late in August or shortly 
thereafter. 

The “Connies,” termed by air- 
lines the fastest planes in world 
commercial transport service, will 
be featured in extensive space in 
The American Weekly, Atlantic 
Monthly, Harper’s, Harper’s 
Bazaar, Holiday, Life, National 
Geographic Magazine, Newsweek, 
The New Yorker, The Saturday 
Evening Post, Time, U. S. News 
and Vogue. Foote, Cone & Belding, 
Los Angeles, is the agency. | 


46 Planes in Service 


Lockheed’s move to increase its | 
ad space comes at the height of 
the current discussion arising from 
the accident July 11 at Reading, | 
Pa., where TWA’s “Star of Lis-| 
bon” crashed and burned during 
a training flight. At the time of 
the accident, of 121 Constellations | 
ordered by TWA, Pan American | 
Airways, American Overseas Air- 
lines, British Overseas Airways, 
Air France, Royal Dutch Airlines, | 
Eastern Air Lines and Ser Lingue, | 
60 had been delivered and 46 were 
in service. Prior to the Reading | 
accident they had flown more than | 
182 million passenger miles with- | 
out a fatality. 

Vice-president Otis F. Bryan of | 
TWA said: “TWA’s present and 
future long range operations are. 
based on the use of the Constella- 
tion.” He added that TWA knew, 
of no other plane either being) 
built or likely to be built that | 
would surpass the Lockheed) 
model. 


Noma Acquires Pollak 
in Another Expansion 


In a major expansion move, 
Noma Electric Corporation, New 
York, has announced pending ab- 
sorption by Noma of Pollak Mfg. 
Company, Arlington, N. J., maker 
of institutional laundry machines, 
ice cream cabinets, children’s tri- 
cycles and other products. Noma 
earlier this year acquired the 
Estate Stove Company, Refrigera- 
tion Corporation of America, Ef- 
fanbee, Inc., and Fleischaker & 
Baum, Inc. 

Addition of Pollak facilities will 
permit expanded output of Estate 
space heaters; Refrigeration Cor- 
poration air conditioning units, 
candy cabinets and bacteriological 
cabinets; Noma convection heat- 
ers, and proposed Pollak ‘Dinner 
Belle’ aluminum kitchen ware. 
Leo L. Pollak, president, and Carl 
Schlesinger and Peter Calabro, 
vice-presidents, of Pollak Mfg. 
Company, will become vice-presi- 
dents and directors of Noma. 


No Burton Browne 
client has a 
competitor with 
better advertising 


ADVERTISING 


Complete Agency Service 


619 N. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO II - DEL. 8300 


Flying Tiger Plans Ads 


Flying Tiger Line, Los Angeles, 
air cargo line, will feature the 
story of its officers’ and pilots’ war 
experiences in forthcoming adver- 
tising. A full-color page in For- 
tune in October will feature a 
painting by Ken Sawyer of “The 
Hump,” Himalayan mountain 
range over which the pilots flew 
in the war. Newspaper, magazine 
and trade publication ads tie in 
with a color booklet now being 
used. Smalley, Levitt & Smith, 
Los Angeles, is the agency. 


KGW Appoints Hancock 


Robert H. Hancock has been ap- 
pointed promotion and _ publicity 
director of Station KGW, Portland, 
Ore., succeeding Thelma _ Bu- 
chanan, who resigned to handle a 
publicity campaign for the Port- 
land Community Chest. 


NYC Promotes jerome 


eral foreign freight agent, has 
been appointed foreign freight 
traffic manager of the New York 
Central System, with headquar- 
ters in New York. He succeeds 
A. E. Baylis, recently named as- 
sistant general freight traffic man- 
ager, who continues general super- 
vision over the foreign freight 
traffic department. 


Design Costs Chart 


Designers for Industry, Cleve- 
land, and Bayless-Kerr Company, 
Cleveland agency, have developed 
a “Visual Consultation Chart: for 
Cost Reduction,” to help industry 
pick out cost items needing study 
and providing remedies for 37 
cost problems. Copies may be ob- 


| Hanna building, Cleveland 15. 


J. B. Jerome, previously gen-| 


tained free from the agency at the 


ND CARRIES 


NS 


THE LOAD 


Picture your PRODUCT in all its appeal and color . . . 


visual advertising 


Agency—BENTON & BOWLES, Inc, 


Picture your PACKAGE exactly as it is... 


Picture your NAME to make it stick in people’s minds . . . 
Present your SALES MESSAGE in terse telegraphic words 


Then keep a your ad over and over again to make your t as 


. 


NATIONAL SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


OF THE OUTDOOR INDUSTRY 


WD + DENVER ~ DETROM - 


60 EAST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Becomes a Weekiy 


Chemical & Engineering News, 
New York, published by the 
American Chemical Society, will 
be published weekly, effective 
with the Jan. 6, 1947, issue. New 
editorial offices have been opened 
in San Francisco and Houston, 
connected by teletype with the 
New York, Chicago and Washing- 
ton headquarters, and editorial 
and reportorial staffs have been 


enlarged. 


Powers Joins Kester 


Eugene A. Powers, recently copy 
director of Dancer - Fitzgerald- 
Sample’s Hollywood office in 
charge of P&G’s Dreft and Oxydol 
shows, has joined William Kester 
& Co., Hollywood, in an executive 


capacity. 


SPECIALISTS IN 
CARTOONS, 
CONTINUITIES, 
LIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS 
FOR ADVERTISERS 


JOHNSTONE .../ CUSHING 


ISS E.44thST. N.Y.C. 17, MU-2-6236 


Lively FM Panel 
Expected at NAB 
Meet in Chicago 


| Cuicaco—Along with other 
problems that confront it, the 
National Association of Broadcast- 
ers will juggle extensively the 
currently hot potato, FM, at a 
panel session during its 24th an- 
nual convention here, Oct. 21-24. 

The four-day convention held at 
the Stevens and the Palmer House 
will also embody meetings of the 
standing committees of the asso- 
ciation covering such points as 
employe-employer relations, free- 
dom of radio, public relations, re- 
search, small market stations and 
general strategy of radio. 

In anticipation of a lively FM 
panel, those who attend the con- 
vention are being invited to sub- 
mit written questions to the FM 
| panel to be held 12:30 p.m., Mon- 


| 
} 


tournament at Acacia Country | 
Club. | 


Magazine Boosts Rate | 


Construction News, Little Rock, | 
will increase its space rates to) 
new advertisers, effective Sept. 1, 
and to old advertisers, Jan. 1, 1947, 
because of increased news cover- | 
age and higher production costs. | 
The basic page rate will go up | 
from $105 to $115. 


McLaughlin Moves | 

McLaughlin & Associates Adver- | 
tising Agency, Washington, D. C., 
has opened new offices, occupying 
the. entire second floor, at 1127 
18th St., N. W., for accommodation 
of an enlarged direct mail depart- 
ment and other expanded facili- 
ties. 


Bottlers Name Breese 

The American Bottlers of Car- 
bonated Beverages, Washington, 
D. C., has appointed Murray 
Breese Associates, New York, to 
direct a research program on the 


‘day, Oct. 21, at the Palmer House.| «psychological values” of car- 


Registrations open Sunday, Oct. 
/20, when there will also be a golf 


| 


bonated beverages. Plans are 


under way for a campaign in 
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FLIES OWN PLANE—Fred Maytag Il, 


president of the Maytag Co., Newton, 


la., is shown here in his new four-passenger Stinson on which he has just re- 
ceived delivery. Standing outside the plane are Roy A. Bradt, left, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of distribution, and George Umbreit, executive vice-president 
and treasurer of the Maytag Co. Mr. Maytag obtained his pilot's license some 


time ago and uses the plane for 


business trips around the country. 


medical and other professional 
publications, also to be handled by 
the Breese agency. 


ROM coast to coast Classified sections of Telephone 
Directories — 20,000,000 strong — are hard at 


work helping prospects to find trade-marked prod- 


ucts and services. 


In homes, offices, factories and at telephone pay 
stations everywhere the Classified is at the buyer’s 
fingertips with useful information to help answer 
such important buying questions as: “Where is a 
dealer for this trade-marked product?” “Who is the 
local authorized serviceman for my make of vacuum 


cleaner?” 


From business men, housewives, homeowners, 
purchasing agents and many others comes a constant 
flood of such questions. Answers from the Classified 


save them time and trouble. That’s why 
this informative book is America’s most 


popular aid to buyers. 


Stations Unite 
in Kiddy Show 
as Polio Spreads 


MINNEAPOLIS—Six Minneapolis 
| commercial radio stations threw 
their commercial commitments out 
of the window and two non-com- 
| mercial stations drastically revised 
| their program schedules to keep 
| Minneapolis children entertained 
|while the dread polio raged 
| through the city. 
| The revolutionary cooperation of 
|rival stations began when Min- 
neapolis’ two non-commercial sta- 
tions (University of Minneapolis’ 
KUOM and St. Olaf College’s 
WCAL) changed their programs 
to bring five to six daily hours of 
game _ suggestions, stories, circus 
music and the like, to children 
home bound by polio danger. The 
programs were started at the sug- 
gestion of George Grim, Minne- 
apolis Morning Tribune columnist. 

Quick to follow were KSTP, 
WCCO, WDGY, WLOL, WMIN 
and WTCN, each of which last 
Sunday (Aug. 4) chipped in witha 
half hour of a continuous round- 
the-dial show. Each station at the 
end of its half-hour show urged 
listeners to turn to the next sta- 
tion carrying the “Fun At Home” 
program. 

Whether the unique children’s 
_show will be continued throughout 
|the polio emergency has not been 
| announced. 


\U. S. Steel Units 
Elect New Executives 


National Tube Company, Pitts- 
burgh, subsidiary of United States 
Steel Corporation, has elected 
John E. Goble, formerly vice- 
president in charge of sales, presi- 
dent, and has named William F. 
McConnor, formerly manager of 
sales, to succeed Mr. Goble. Mr. 
Goble succeeds C. R. Cox, elected 
president of the Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corporation. 

Another subsidiary, United 
States Steel Supply Company, Chi- 
cago, has elected L. B. Worthing- 
ton president, succeeding Ernest E. 
Aldous, who retired July 15. Mar- 
cus J. Aurelius, previously assist- 
ant to manager, railroad materials 
and_ commercial forgings division, 
in Pittsburgh, has been elected to 
succeed Mr. Worthington as sales 
| vice-president in Chicago. 


| Wextenem Promoted 


George D. Wartman has been 
promoted to national manager of 
department store sales of Sher- 
win-Williams Company, Cleve- 
land. He has been central zone 
manager of department store sales 
since his release from the Navy 
a year ago. 


| Perfex Has New Package 


Perfex Company, Omaha, maker 
of Perfex Super Cleaner, has in- 
troduced the product in a rede- 
signed large economy-size package 
in the Midwest. 
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Of Dogs and Trees, 
and Henry Hoke 


NEw YorkK—There are lots of 
neophytes cracking, or attempting 
to crack, all the precincts of ad- 
vertising, including direct mail. To 
give the novices a hand, Henry 
Hoke, publisher of The Reporter 
of Direct Mail Advertising and 
head of the Graphic Books, has 
written a new book, “Dogs That 
Climb Trees.” 

Dogs that climb trees are dogs 
who have to climb them, and the 
bock is largely concerned with 
Henry Hoke and how he climbed 
his tree of direct mail. Mr. Hoke, 
in detailing his progress, tells 
some interesting stories. For ex- 
ample, in 1983 the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association was in the 
throes of reorganization, and Mr. 
Hoke—at that time business man- 
ager of Postage and Mailbag—was 
asked to take over the reorganiza- 
tion and become executive manager. 
He did, and set about reviving the 
association’s moribund Fifty Di- 
rect Mail Leaders Contest. 

The announcement of the win- 
ners in 1933 was held up, because 
there were only 49 entries. By luck, 
Mr. Hoke happened into the Chi- 
cago Federated Advertising Club, 
anl heard an advertising manager 
describe his direct mail campaign. 
On the spot, the man became one 


of the 50 Leaders. Today, Mr. 
Hoke says, “the entries smother | 
judges ... keep them in a dither | 
for weeks; ‘make them award extra | 
prizes and mentions.” 


Concocts 49 Ways 
Similarly, DMAA planned an 
exhibit, tried to pian a show to! 
dramatize direct mail. The board 
of directors agreed on “49 Ways 
to Use Direct Mail,’ but no one 
was able to concoct 49 ways. 
Eventually a copywriter was as- 
signed to the job, and eventually 
produced the 49 ways, which serv- 
ed as a basis for a “Forty-Niner” 
exhibit which toured the country. 

For newcomers to the field Mr. 
Hoke has the following advice: (1) 
get to know people; (2) study all 
sources available on selling and 
advertising; and (3) get some ex- 
perience. 

The book, a brief 85-pager, lists 
sources Mr. Hoke thinks are help- 
ful, and is available for $1.50 from 
Graphic Books, 17 E. 42nd St., 
New York. 


Mace Advances Harris 
Larry B. Harris Jr., agricultural 

copy specialist of Mace Advertis- 

ing Agency, Peoria, Ill., has been 


elected vice-president in charge of 
copy. 


Increases Ad Rates 
Effective with the January, 1947, 


issue, Breeder’s Gazette, Spencer, | 


Ind., will increase its basic page 
rate from $720 to $787.50, based on 
a net paid circulation of 185,000. 


500,000 


STOCK PHOTOS 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


KAUFMANN & FABRY CO. 


WABASH AVENUE 


4255 
on ™ CHICAGO 


Increases Ad Rates 
Effective with the January, 1947, 
issue, Progressive Farmer, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., will increase its 
basic page rate from $3,300 to $3,- 
600, with the new rates based on 
1 ,000, 0UU average net paid circula- 
tion. ‘Under the new rate schedule 
there will be a discount from the 
lire rate of $5.25 to $4.945 per line 
for pages, 3/4 pages, % pages and 
1/4 pages of commercial advertis- 
ing. In the current rate schedule 


the line rate of $4.75 applies to all | ‘ 


units of space except full pages. 


‘Record’ Issues New 
Tabloid Book Section 


The Philadelphia Record will 
expand its Sunday book section 
into a separate, tabloid-sized_sup- 
plement beginning Sept. 8, J. David 
Stern, publisher, has announced. 

The section will feature book re- 
views, news, features and services, 
and will carry only black and white 
advertising. The Record also 
sponsors an annual book fair and 
amous Authors Luncheons” as 
part of its promotion program. 


| Boyle Names Chason Telex Appoints Agency 

Boyle Luggage & Leather Goods Telex, Inc., Minneapolis, manu- 
Company, New York, has appoint-| facturer of hearing aids, has plac- 
ed the Herbert Chason Company,|ed its advertising with the Min- 
New York advertising agency. neapolis office of Campbell-Mithun. 


Agencies Knock Clients Over With Apples! 


We hand- select the finest of Washington State's famous apples 
and pack ‘em in distinctive Ponderosa Pine gift boxes . ey 
make impressive holiday gifts for clients, business associates 
friends and family. Free folder explains all. Prices: $2.75 and upl 


Snow Mountain Orchard, Box 141-A, Yakima, Washington 


AT TEN 


T THE tender age of ten, Ray Pillsbury took 


a picture of a rabbit. 


Being an ambitious sort of lad, and not 


content with the mere taking of this particular 


picture, Ray sent it in to The Free Press, an act 


that brought him $2 in a snapshot contest. 


From that day forward there was born a 


cracker-jack newspaper photographer. While a 


student at Wayne University, Pillsbury helped 


earn his way by photographing school functions 


and selling prints to classmates. 


In 1932, Ray came to The Detroit Free 


Press, where the genuine excellence of his work 


Che Detroit Free Press 


JOHN 8S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 


Brooks 


Story, 


& Finley, 


*RAY PILLSBURY 
Picture Editor 


won almost instant attention and recognition. 


In late 1945, he was moved to his present job as 
Picture Editor, a task to which he brings thorough- 
going technical knowledge, and the broad, all- 
around experience in the judging of good art 
line. 


born out of his years on the “snapshot” 


Ray Pillsbury is one of the editoral human 
“reasons why’ the pages of this newspaper are 
eagerly sought for, thoroughly scanned every 
day in more than 400,000 homes. All of which 
is of direct and material aid to advertising appear- 


ing in its columns. 


Inc., 


Representatives 
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Three-Man Board 
Will Supervise 


Mass. Posters 


‘Outdoor Authority’ 
to License, Police 
Business in Fall 


Boston—In September, outdoor 
advertising in the state of Mas- 
sachusetts will be under control of 
a new Outdoor Advertising Au- 
thority, a three-man board set up 
to administer a new statute, which 
remodels the law under which out- 
door has fugctioned for 16 years in 
the Bay State. 


Creation of the new statute fol- 
lowed intensive investigation by a 
special recess commission. Set up 
last summer, the commission con- 
sisted of three members of the 
state senate, three state represen- 
tatives, and three industry mem- 
bers appointed by the governor. 
The chairman was Newland H. 
Holmes, state senator from Wey- 
mouth. 


In 1920, Massachusetts enacted 
supervisory legislation for outdoor, 
when it delegated licensing powers 
to the Highway Division of the De- 
partment of Public Works. Sub- 


wall whether it is 
stories in height.” 


Wanted Additional Permits 


Noting that these signs had 
never previously been regulated by 
the state, the commission suggest- 
ed that “permits should be issued 
at specific locations for the paint- 
ing directly on walls, and such 
authority should not exclude the 
licensed advertising companies.” 
The commission said the public was 
sometimes confused, and could not 
distinguish between licensed and 
accessory signs. 

The commission learned also 
that (1) 5,000 property owners in 
the state receive income from 
rentals paid by outdoor companies; 
(2) that 3,000 persons are employ- 
ed in the operation of the advertis- 
ing plants, not including the litho- 
graphic industry; (3) that it is 
the state’s second largest con- 
sumer of electricity. It also learned, 
through conferences with outdoor 
advertising companies, that $80 
million is spent annually for lithog- 
raphy. 

There are 21 licensed advertising 
companies in Massachusetts, many 


two or five)! 


of which are members of the Mas- 
sachusetts Outdoor Advertising 
Plant Owners Association, which 
has made an effort to police the in- 
dustry in the state. The commis- 
sion found “this self-regulation 
commendable and when joined by 
state regulation the complaints 
against outdoor advertising should 
be reduced to a minimum.” 


Checks Ciyic Complaints 


In publie hearings, the commis- 
sion heard civic groups complaints 
about outdoor; most of these ob- 
jections centered on the contention 
“that the present law (of 1920 
vintage) is a good and sound law 
but that administration of the law 
by the Department of Public Works 
is definitely faulty.” 

The civic groups asked that no 
outdoor units be permitted on open 
highways or in areas of scenic 
beauty and the commission con- 
curred but “does not at this time 
recommend legislation covering 
this point,” leaving it to the au- 
thority created by the act to pro- 
tect scenic spots. 

The commission recommended 
that boards be confined to business 


areas, and that the locations should 
not be established in open country 
before the establishment of a 
business there. The number of 
locations in the state has declined 
75% from the 18,000 requests in 
1920 to 5,000 permits issued in ’45. 


Provisions of New Law 


The new law provides: (1) a 
three-man group, members of 
which will serve terms of one, two, 
and three years respectively, there- 
after for three years. The chair- 
man of the group will receive $25 
per day of attendance at meetings, 
not to exceed $2,500 a year. Other 
members will receive $15 a day for 
meetings, not to exceed $1,500 a 
year. The present director of the 
division of outdoor advertising will 
be transferred to the new authority 
along with the staff. His salary will 
be $4,000. 

(2) The present license fees are 
$50 per year. The commission 
recommended these be raised to 
$200. The increase will permit ex- 
panded functions for the authority, 
although the previous outdoor ad- 
vertising division had been self- 
supporting. Such an increase is 
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not in the bill as approved. The 
authority is left with the power to 
prescribe license fees, and the law 
says the fees “need not be uniform 
throughout the commonwealth.” 

(3) The authority is permitted 
to issue licenses and permits, to 
promulgate rules and regulations, 
for the “proper control” of ‘adver- 
tising devices “on public ways or 
on private property within public 
view of any highway, public park 
or reservation.” 

(4) The authority is given the 
power to abate and remove any 
such nuisance (device erected with- 
out permit or maintained in viola- 
tion of rules) as is given the board 
of health of a town. 


Free Recipes Offered 


Pillsbury Mills, Minneapolis, 
is offering three Ann Pillsbury 
kitchen-tested recipe folders featur- 
ing the economical preparation of 
searce foods, on the company’s 
“Grand Central Station” program. 
The folders are titled ‘Wheat 
Emergency Recipes,” “Sugar Shy 
Recipes and Sweetening Tricks” 
and “Menu Surprises with Fruits 
and Vegetables.” 


sequently, the department issued 
licenses to companies engaged in 
outdoor, and all board locations in | 
the state were licensed. 
Hits At Sniping 

However, the investigating com- | 
mission found that outdoor ad- | 
vertising within the state fell into 
three classifications: (1) the licens- 
ed advertising signs and posters; 
(2) accessory use signs—signs 
used to advertise the business or 
products sold on the premise of the 
company erecting the sign, which 
are permissible under state law but 
not subject to the department’s con- 
trol; and (3) sniping—which the 
commission defined as “the pro- 
miscuous use of small posters on 
fences, barns and sides of build- 
ings without authority and without 
due regard for the property or 
rights of owners or tenants.” 


The commission found that snip- 
ing “should be checked and steps 
taken” by an appropriate authori- 
ty “to curtail this illegal method of 
advertising . . . not only unsightly 
but confused with the advertising 
of the properly licensed companies 
endeavoring to comply with the 
law.” Accessory signs, the com- 
mission found, were often mislead- 
ing since the signs “do not cover 
just the premises on which the 
business is transacted or the prod- 
uct is sold but rather the entire 


ELEMENTARY 
AS 


Oil in the ground keeps a special- 
ized group of petroleum people busy 
getting it out . . . produced, in other 
words. The Ou. WEEKLY is special- 
ized for this group of producers. 

Oil that goes to market in a variéty 
of guises keeps another specialized 
group of petroleum people busy get- 
ting it processed . . . in short, refined. 
PETROLEUM REFINER is specialized 
for this group of refiners. 


If you are looking for top coverage 
of either of these world-wide groups, 
study carefully paragraph 10 of all 
the ABC statements in the oil field. 


The Gulf Publishing Company 


‘Houston New York Cleveland 
Chicago Tulsa Los Angeles 


Wet all 


sf ws cau Lave 


nd there’s the why and the wherefore of the public's tremendous interest in pictures. 


They're next best to the real thing. 


But the interest in pictures—the local appeal of pictures—varies sharply from city to city, 
from place to place across the nation. And that’s the why and the wherefore of the tremendous 
interest in the /ocally edited gravure sections of Metro Group's 25 Sunday newspapers. 


Think of it—90 per cent of the 13,500,000 readers of those Sunday newspapers turn to the 
gravure sections to give them the highest average inside page traffic. That goes for men and women. 
Makes it definitely media spot No. 1 for your advertising message—with the greatest 

assembled audience you can get anywhere in print. 


Have you heard the Metro Group Gravure story lately? 


*PIN-UP” Registered, Walter Thornton, creator of Pin-up girls. 
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Plan Book on 
Business Papers 


COLLEGEVILLE, IND.—An ambi- 
tious project for a book to be called 
“Business Paper Story” has been 
undertaken by the Business and 
Industry Department of St. 
Joseph’s of Indiana, Catholic col- 
lege for men, as a preliminary to 
the establishment of a _ business 
journalism course to be operated 
as part of the department of 
journalism, headed by Richard M. 
Scheiber, recently returned from 
Navy service. 


James V. Malone, publishers’ 
counsel and managing editor of 
American Restaurant, Chicago, is 
aiding the college in the develop- 
ment of the project, which will be 
promoted through “Business Paper 
Business,” a newsletter for busi- 
ness publishers which will be is- 
sued shortly. The scope of the book 
is to include the history, ac- 
complishments and future of lead- 
ing American business papers, 
with special emphasis on their war 
service. 


ABC Promotes Two 


Kirk Torney, in network sales | 
station KGO, San Francisco, has | 
been appointed San Francisco sales | 
manager of the American Broad- | 
casting Company. Byron Nelson, | 
sales manager of Station KGO and | 
ABC spot sales in San Francisco, | 
has been transferred in a sales | 
capacity to ABC’s western division 
headauarters in Hollywood. 


McKelvy Boosts Carman 


John Carman, formerly assistant 
to the president of Alfred D. Mc- 
Kelvy Company, New York, maker 
of Seaforth toiletries, has been ap- 
pointed sales promotion manager. 


Gorman Transferred 


Paul A. Gorman, with the West- 
ern Electric Company’s Hawthorne 
Works in Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed chief of public relations of 
the new Buffalo plant. 


GM Names Two 


E. R. Godfrey, general manager 
of Frigidaire division of General 
Motors Corporation, Dayton, has 
been appointed chairman of the 
General Motors Plant City commit- 


DEBUT PARTY—Gathered in CBS's New York studios for the recent debut of 
the radio serial “Inner Sanctum" under sponsorship of Emerson Drug are, left 
to right: Arthur Pryor Jr., vice-president in charge of radio at BBDO, agency 
for the account; John H. Kelly, vice-president in charge of advertising of 
Emerson Drug; Ben Hecht, playwright, who will appear as an actor in the 
| "Sanctum" broadcast of Aug. y and Himan Brown, director-producer of 
the series. 


tee in Dayton, effective Sept. 1. He | director of General Motors plants 
will also continue to head Frigi-| in Dayton, has been named secreta- 
daire. F. C. Lyons, public relations! ry of the committee. 


tHe real thug i Sy 


Netropel 
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Gravure 


The National Newspaper Network ... Reaching 13,500,000 Families 


“PIN-UPS"* by 


Walter Thornton 
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Finland Reports 
Deterioration of 
Printing Industry 


HELSINKI, Finland—Despite the 
war’s end, Finland is unhappily 
watching its graphic arts industry 
go to seed due to shortages which 
as yet have not been relieved to 
any extent. 


Virtually every printing need 
with the exception of pulp wood for 
paper has been imported in the 
past. The Finns say that lack of 
coal is responsible for a newsprint 
that appears to be browner in 
color with each succeeding issue. 
Lampblack, always imported, has 
been so severely curtailed that Fin- 
nish newspapers appear to be 
printed in grey ink. More than just 
the simplest use of illustrations, 
screens and other ink-consuming 
plates is being eliminated. 

Types and matrixes imported 
during peacetime are, the Finns 
say, beginning to deteriorate rapid- 
ly and chances of getting replace- 
ments are almost non-existent. 
Finland formerly got most of its 
type supplies from Germany. 
Another obstacle is heavy taxation 
which makes it economically dif- 
ficult for any major investments. 


Forms Division to Sell 
Government Surplus 


The Atlanta division of Concord 
Radio Corporation has organized 
the Concord surplus division for 
| the purpose of selling government 
surplus items to radio and electro- 

nic parts buyers. The monthly 
| “site” sales, which will be announc- 
, ed two weeks in advance each 
month, will be held at the Atlanta 
| Chandler Warehouse and at 265 
|Peachtree St. George Manassa, 
| formerly with the War Assets Cor- 
poration, is in charge of the depot. 


You Can Buy 
A Full Page 


and Get Complete 


Coverage of the 


th Largest Market 


in Massachusetts 
213,000 Consumer-Buyers 


For Less Than 
34 of 1c—Daily 

VY, of 1c—Sunday 
Per Family Reached 
When You Use the 
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Stevens to Perm-o-comb 

George <A. Stevens, formerly 
vice-president of Elizabeth Arden, 
Inc., and of McKesson & Robbins,| fresh air and warm air units and 
New York, has joined Eastern Sea-| fireplace accessories, has appoint- 
board Plastics, Newark, manufac-|ed Moser & Cotins, Utica, effective 
turer of Perm-o-comb, as direc-| Oct. 1. Magazines, farm and busi- 
tor of sales and advertising. ness publications will be used. 


Names Moser & Cotins 


Bennett-Ireland, Inc., Norwich, 
N. Y., manufacturer of fireplace 


Are you gaining —or losing ground — in this important 
food market? How many chains, super markets, independents 
stock your product — your competitors? We have the answers 
for you. Copies of the 8th Annual Survey of Retail Distribu- 
tion of Grocery Store Products are now available. This 
survey is made by the New England Newspapers Advertising 
Bureau and copies may be obtained from that office, 516 
Statler Building, Boston, from Paul Block and Associates or 
the Telegram-Gazette. 


The TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS | 
GEORGE F BooTH Pubéisher- a 


UL BLOCK and ASSOCIATES, NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


OWNERS of RADIO STATION WTAG 


Colins Miller & 
= Hutchings 


Hillman Plugs 
Local Sales 
for Advertisers 


New YorK—To give its adver- 
tisers a local boost as well as an 
additional “over-the-counter” sales 
check, Hillman Periodicals, Inc., 
will plug advertisers’ products in 
Atlanta and New Orleans through 
local radio spots, window displays 
ar.1 center counter displays during 
August, September and October. 

Reaching an estimated 1,000,000 
consumers through Lane Drug 
Company, Atlanta, and through 
Katz-Besthoff Company, New Or- 
leans, Hillman’s beauty editor will 
supply commercials and beauty 
hints in 234 spot announcements in 
Atlanta, and 234 for Katz-Besthoff, 
New Orleans. Atlantans will hear 
the announcements over WATL 
(Mutual), WGST (Columbia) and 
WAGA (ABC). New Orleans resi- 
dents will hear the radio spots over 
WDSU (ABC outlet). 


Hillman Periodicals offered what 
it calls its “advertising bonus” to 
Cunningham Drug chain in De- 
troit, last year with what it terms 
“remarkable success.” Hillman 
publishes the Hillman Detective 
Group, Romance Group, Women’s 
Group and Movieland. 


‘Esquire’ Has Welles 

The first edition of Esquire’s 
new “Esquire Fashion Parade,” 
a 15-minute transcribed weekly 
series, which will start Sept. 2 
(AA, July 8), will feature Or- 
son Welles, O. E. Schoeffler, Es- 
quire fashion editor, and “The 
Smoothies,” a musical group. The 
show is being sold to stores 
throughout the country and fea- 
tures, in addition to fashions, a 
different guest artist and musical 
group each week. 


Grove Promotes Piggott 

Robert J. Piggott, in the Chicago 
| office of Grove Laboratories, has 
been ongrnaee advertising mana- 
| ger, with offices in St. Louis. He 
‘succeeds A. S. Bland Jr. 
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Opens Brewer Contest 

American Brewer, New York, is 
awarding prizes to the individual 
responsible for the winning brewery 
ad and to the breweries signing the 
five best ads or campaigns in a 
contest launched to encourage 
brewers to spend advertising 
money, now withheld because of 
the beer shortage, on institutional 
ads telling the public the truth 
about the grain situation. Profes- 
sor George’ Burton Hotchkiss, 
chairman of the department of 
marketing, New York University, 
Allan T. Preyer, chairman of the 
board of the AFA, and Reginald 
Clough, editor of Tide, are the 
judges. 


What Makes an Executive 


“What does a $40,000 a year ex- 
ecutive have that a $4,000 a year 
executive doesn’t have—besides 
more yachts” is explained in a 
new book, titled “Developing Your 
Executive Ability,” by Howard 
Smith. The book, published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New 
York ($2.50), is based on studies 
made of top executives. 


Chall 


magazine. 


we invite 
him to become 
veader ? 


Your advertising in The Rotarian is assured 


Yoadon—naadon imkyust 


Lets be sure 
he measures 


Each Reader of The ROTARIAN 
tt ArlacHid 


by fellow community leaders 


Readers of The Rotarian are screened, selected and elected. Their 
fellow townsmen pass on their eligibility. 


Not just anybody can step up and buy The Rotarian on a news- 
stand. That would be a rather indiscriminate method of finding 
the real leaders in any town. | 


Reach the readers of The Rotarian in any town and you reach 
the thought-leaders and buying-leaders of the town. 


Multiply this to more than 200,000 subscribers in 3,700 cities 
and towns and you have a picture of Rotarian readership. 


The Rotary Club member, after his election, is enthusiastic for 
Rotary and for The Rotarian. (He pays for The Rotarian when 
he pays his dues.) Only participating members are retained. 

The subscription list of The Rotarian is a gold-medal mailing 
Ifst of over 200,000 of America’s community leaders. Two-thirds 
of this list are reached by no other leading business executive 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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MacLatchie Lands 


WFIL Job-Without 
Benefit of Clergy 


PHILADELPHIA—Doug MacLatchie 
isn’t advertising any more for a 
boss’s marriageable daughter. He’s 
landed a job in his chosen field 
of advertising without stepping to 
the altar — and 
station WFIL, 
American 
Broadcasting 
affiliate here, 
has added an- 
other eligible 
bachelor to its 
promotion staff. 

Doug is a 34- 
year-old _for- 
mer lieutenant 
commander 


D. MacLatchie 
who just com- | 
pleted 48 months of service with | 
Naval air combat intelligence. He) 
recently caused a sensation in ad- | 


vertising circles by running a 
four-line ad in ADVERTISING AGE: 

“Wanted: Boss’s marriageable 
daughter. Unusually fine oppor- 
tunity to liquidate the daughter 
problem and simultaneously ac- 
quire a capable executive for your 
organization. Absolute satisfaction 
guaranteed or your job and daugh- 
ter cheerfully refunded.” 

Interviewed by WFIL announcer 
D. Scheuer Jr., on the July 25 net- 
work program, “Headline Edi- 
tion,” Doug said he wrote the ad 
to gain attention in the race 
against other veterans with more 
formal training. He hoped “it 
would attract attention and lead 
to a chance to make a more seri- 
ous presentation.” 


Not a Gag 


“TI didn’t run the ad on a bet,” 
Doug insisted. “Marrying the 
boss’s daughter apparently is a 
standard joke among advertising 
executives. After talking with 
dozens of them and keeping care- 
ful tabs on what each said, I dis- 
covered that exactly 11 had ad- 
vised me... ‘to get experience 
by getting into an agency. Why 
not marry the boss’s daughter?’” 

Doug didn’t find the account 
servicing job he spent three 
months looking for, but he did get 
some job offers, and he says he is 
happy to be at WFIL. 

Although he received no offers 
of marriage, he got a “nice letter” 
from one boss’s daughter who said 
her dad was in the advertising 
business and she might be able to 
give some help. A Susan Sower- 
wine of Fort Wayne, Ind., wrote: 


“IT am interested. Please send 
photo.” She didn’t include her 
address. 


Bagley Appointed | 
Henry W. Bagley, for three years | 
Associated Press correspondent in | 
Europe, attached to the Brazilian 
Expeditionary Force’ during most 
of its service in the Mediterranean 
area, has been appointed represen- 
tative in Brazil by Business Pub- 
lishers International Corporation, 
New York. He will be in charge 
of circulation, editorial and other 
interests of the company, main- 
taining headquarters in Rio de 
Janeiro. Mr. Bagley was _ pre- 
viously chief of the Rio Associsted 
Press bureau for five years, and 
in charge of that news service’s 
activities throughout Brazil. 


‘Farm Journal’ Rate Up 


Effective with the January, 1947, 
issue, Farm Journal’s advertising 
rates will increase, advancing the 
basic page rate from $5,400 to 
$6,000. The new rate will be 
based on a 2,600,000 circulation 
guarantee, slightly higher than at 
present. 


Start Windsor Agency 


A new agency, Macaulay-Wil- 
son, Advertising, has been organ- | 
ized in the Bank of Commerce) 
building, Windsor, Ont. W. Hal, 
Macaulay and A. M. Wilson are | 
partners in the organization. 


Opens N. Y. Ad Office 


The Tribune Chronicle, Warren, 
O., has opened a national adver- 
tising office at 512 Fifth Ave., New 
York. Zell Hart Hurlbert, daugh- 
ter of the publisher, Helen Hart 
Hurlbert, is in charge. 


Doyle Named V.P. 


Chester J. Doyle, manager of 
the Los Angeles office of George 
D. Close, Inc., publishers’ repre- 
sentative, has been appointed vice- 
president. 


Ex-Adman Heads 
New Radio Weekly 


NEw YorK—C. Nelson Schrader, 
formerly head of the motion pic- 
ture department of the Newell- 
Emmett Company, is editor and 
publisher of New York Radio, a 
new weekly radio magazine which 
hit New York newsstands this 
month with an initial circulation 
of 25,000. 

Published by an 


all-veteran 


group, the magazine is designed 
to give New York radio listeners 
complete information on the daily 
programs of 10 leading local sta- 
tions. 


Carries Advertising 


The magazine carries advertis- 
ing by networks, individual sta- 
tions and radio manufacturers at 
$250 per page. Printing is in two 
colors. Price is 10c per copy and 
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Gale Joins Pardee 


George Gale, formerly vice- 
president in charge of the radio 
department of MacKay-Spalding, 
New York, has been appointed 
radio director of Pardee, Cash & 
Associates, Hollywood agency. 


Martin Joins Remington 
Clarence L. Martin Jr., formerly 

a high school teacher in Monson, 

Mass., has joined William B. Rem- 


$3 per year. The publication office 


ington, Inc., Springfield, Mass., 
is at 55 W. 42nd St. —_ pringfie as 


agency. 


OWENS-CORNING 


Mis zs Loledo 


..home of OWENS-CORNING FIBERGLAS CORPORATION 


FIBERGLAS 


and this is the TOLEDO BLADE 


The Blade, like all Toledo, is proud of the city’s many long- 
established industries—and no less proud of the newer companies which, 
like Owens-Corning Fiberglas, have reached a commanding position in a few 
short years. They all lend strength and balance to the Toledo market, which 

is so thoroughly covered by The Blade—a consuming market of such vitality, 

and such proportions, as to merit constant and adequate consideration. 


FIBERGLAS is the trade name 
for many products made of light, 
strong, pliable, moisture and heat 
resistant, ageless fibers of glass. 


FIBERGLAS, the remarkably versatile new 
basic material, serves many needs. It insu- 
lates electrically, thermally, acoustically. It 
filters air, gives strength, life and better 


performance to many products. 


Today, manufacturers of refrigerators, 
ranges, water heaters; planes; electric motors; 
batteries; air conditioners; sports jackets 


and many other products are capitalizing on 


their use of Fiberglas. For it has been demon- 
strated repeatedly that the Fiberglas name is 


a plus value that increases buyer acceptance. 
s 


Write for 
“This is Toledo” booklet. 
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TOLEDO BLADE 


One of America’s Great Newspapers 
REPRESENTED BY PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 
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Circulation 
Soaring 


Field & Stream’s circulation—the cream of the crop 
—has grown soundly, steadily, over the years in pace 
with the greatly increased interest in outdoor sports. 
Held back by paper restrictions during the war, cir- 


culation has again started a rapid climb. 
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There’s only one 
leader in a flock 
of geese—and 
only one leader 
in every field. 


More advertisers use more 
space in Field & Stream 
than in any other 

outdoor magazine! 


The real leader in the outdoor field is 
the magazine that rates Number One on 
every outdoor list. That magazine is 
Field & Stream—because of its influence 


on key sportsmen and key dealers in 


every part of the country. 


If you want the right people to read your 


. message and act upon it, you put it in 


the magazine that has led the outdoor 
field every year for 35 years—the 
magazine that has increased that lead the 
first six months of this year and is 


still gaining! 


Another example of Field & Stream leadership: It carries more sportsmen’s clothing 
advertising than any other outdoor magazine. In practically every important 


advertising classification, Field & Stream leads the field! 


NUMBER ONE SPORTSMAN’'S MAGAZINE 
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The Parke, Davis 
Lineup of Agencies 

To the Editor: On July 12 we 
sent yeu a news flash, copy of 
which is attached. Subsequent to 
that you published an item which 
said that the Parke, Davis account 
had gone to L. W. Frolich & Co. 
from Young & Rubicam. 

In your issue of July 22, Page 
59, you publish an item under the 
heading of “Parke, Davis Keeps 
Y&R” which is still in error. 

The news flash which we attach 
had previously been okayed by 
Parke, Davis themselves. In your 
announcement in the July 22 edi- 
tion, while it is quite true that 
Parke, Davis is keeping Y&R for 
its national advertising series on 
the doctors which they have been 
conducting for Parke, Davis for 


This department is a reader’s forum. Letters are welcome. 


a number of years, you state that 
this agency will only continue to 
handle the endocrines. This is not 
true. We shall continue to handle 
the-endocrines but have in addi- 
tion to that their new research 
product Benadryl and over and 
above this will continue to handle 
the Saturday Evening Post cam- 
paign in the interests of phar- 
macists which is now beginning 
its third year. 
MurrRAY BREESE, 

Murray Breese Associates, 

Inc., New York. 

[Editor’s Note: Murray Breese 
Associates does indeed seem to 
have been slighted, partly through 
an AA error (which was dupli- 
cated by at least one other pub- 
lication), and partly through the 
issuance of announcements which 
did not tell the complete story. 


What happened to the announce- 
ment which Mr. Breese sent us we 
do not know. Our original story 
was based on a statement from 
L. W. Frolich & Co. which men- 
tioned neither Murray Breese As- 
sociates nor Young & Rubicam, 
but announced merely the ap- 
pointment by Parke, Davis of this 
agency “for the professional pro- 
motion of its pharmaceutica] and 
biological products, with the ex- 
ception of endocrines.” 

The item published in our July 
22 issue was based on a letter 
from Walter M. Chase of the ad- 
vertising department of Parke, 
Davis & Co., which said: 

“Parke, Davis appointed the 
Frolich agency for the professional 
promotion of its pharmaceutical 
and biological products, with the 
exception of endocrines, which 


. are you doing 


5% of your national 
business in 
Southern California? 


——— 


FOR THE OVERWHELMING EVIDENCE 
WRITE TO BUSINESS RESEARCH DIVISION 


LOS ANGELES 


REPRESENTED 
NATIONALLY 
BY 


will .continue to be handled by 
Murray Breese Associates, New 
York. 

“Young & Rubicam prepares our 
institutional advertising on the 
medical profession. There is no 
change in this account.”’] 

| J. oo 
Glenmore and Ipana 
Get Together 


To the Editor: If this isn’t the 
$64 question, then I’ve been listen- 
ing to the wrong quiz programs. 
I’m referring, of course, to the 
rather personal query brought 
about in the Aug. 3 issue of Lib- 
erty by dat ole debbil makeup in 
which our Old Thompson caption 
says “Along in the Cool of the 
Evening” on the left hand side 
and, on the right, in exactly the 
same type face, Ipana follows 
through with “Can a Model Mother 
Be a Model Mother?” 

I hadn’t realized, of course, that 
climatic conditions had anything 
to do with being a model mother, 
but, come to think of it, maybe it 
is easier when the kids are in bed 
and the exhausted parents are en- 
joying a Thompson highball. 

It’s an idea, anyhow. 

A. P. BONDURANT, 
| Vice-President and Advertis- 
ing Director, Glenmore Dis- 
tilleries Company, Louisville. 


Advertising Slanders 
Itself, Price Insists 


To the Editor: The writer did 
not read your recent editorial, “A 
Slander to Advertising.” He does 
not know Senator Robert A. Taft, 
and the latter is by no means his 
favorite presidential candidate for 
1948. 
| However, the eagerness of Mr. 
‘Whittier in carrying the ball for 
our leftist friends by assailing 
Taft, suggests that advertising is 
doing an excellent job of slander- 
ing itself. 

This is not a new development. 
As long as twenty years ago this 
| writer belonged to an evening 
club of free souls here in Los An- 
geles made up of sales, advertis- 
ing and public relations executives 
of our leading public utilities, in- 
dustrial corporations and adver- 
tising agencies. 

Week after week I sat with 
these gentlemen at the University 
Club while they applauded Judge 
Ben Lindsey and Mother Jones 
and other kindred souls as they 
plastered from hell to breakfast 
everything American and every 
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conceivable reason why I and 
these fellow club members of 
mine were getting (not earning) 
$15,000 to $50,000 per annum, in- 
stead of the $1,500 we probably 
were worth. 

Included in this group was the 
president of my own agency, the 
public relations chairmen of two 
of our biggest public service cor- 
porations, the head of one of our 
largest automobile distributing 
agencies and brother of the presi- 
dent of one of America’s foremost 
producers of motor cars. 

If this is-not a classic example 
of a lot of fledgling ‘“‘sophisticates”’ 
fouling their own nests, I wish 
you would point out a better one. 
If Taft slandered the advertising 
profession, what shall we say of 
advertising executives such as 
Chet Bowles and many others, 
and account executives, and radio 
network and station executives, 
who are doing their dead-level 
best to cut out from under them 
the props that hold them up... 
and whyinell they should be or 
could be held up is a mystery to 
most of us who know them best. 

G. L. Price, 
Los Angeles. 
+ * ¥ 


Donnelley Letter Draws 
Readers’ Comments 


[Editor’s Note: When the rail- 
road strike prevented distribution 
of copies at the end of May, Ap- 
VERTISING AGE arranged with Reu- 
ben H. Donnelley Corporation to 
deliver New York = subscribers’ 
copies by auto. The tribulations 
encountered on that jaunt were 
explained to subscribers in a letter 
sent out by the editor June 14. 
Some typical subscribers’ reactions 
are given here. ] 


To the Editor: My hat is off to 
you for one of the swellest pieces 
of enterprise and one of the grand- 
est pieces of promotion I have 
read in a long time. 

I think your letter of June 14, 
to which you attached a copy of 
Mr. Gardner’s letter of the Don- 
nelley Company, is just about tops. 

The FBI and the Canadian 
Mounties have nothing on ADVER- 
TISING AGE and the Donnelley or- 
ganization . . . Congratulations. 

Louis D. Youna, 

Advertising Director, The In- 

dianapolis Times. 

To the Editor: Your subscribers 
letter of June 14 telling how you 
got ADVERTISING AGE to market 
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promptly during the rail strike was 
a very heartening one. You cer- 
tainly deserve all the good luck 
you can get. 
Marie H. HouLawHan, 
Director of Publicity, WEEI, 
Boston. 


To the Editor: I can well under- 
stand what pleasure you get out 
of standing up and hitting your- 
self on the chest and saying “What 
a good boy am I” for delivering 
your good issue to New York with 
the aid of Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corporation in spite of confusion. 

I would have expected you to 
do this unusual bit of distribution 
work and I think that your ex- 
pense was nominal considering 
what you did to build a character 
and a structure that will increase 
your subscribers’ regard for your 
manner of mind and performance. 

WILLIAM C. D’Arcy, 
St. Louis. 


To the Editor: I certainly was 
amused and interested in your let- 
ter concerning the delivery of Ap- 
VERTISING AGE. 

This shows that there are some 
people who try to please their cus- 
tomers by overcoming today’s un- 
believable problems. Your sub- 
scribers certainly appreciate this 
sort of service. 

PHILIP LIEBMANN, 
Vice-President, Liebmann 
Breweries, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N:. ¥, 

To the Editor: In my opinion, 
your letter of June 14 is one of the 
best human interest stories I have 
ever read, and I think it is a great 
piece of promotion for your book. 

WARREN A. DANIELS, 

Western Manager, Scripps- 

Howard Newspapers, Chicago. 


To the Editor: I enjoyed reading 
your letter along with that of the 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation. 
Let me congratulate you both on 
your fine performance. 

The spirit which you and they 
show makes this great United 
States the country that it is. This 
type of spirit also explains the 
reason we won World War II. 

A. R. MENDENHALL, 

Sales Manager, Geo. L. Mes- 

ker Steel Corporation, Evans- 

ville, Ind. 

To the Editor: Congratulations 
on your very fine letter of June 14, 
accompanied by the Donnelley let- 
ter of May 31. This is the finest 
cooperative institutional advertis- 
ing that I have seen in many years. 

ALFRED M. May, 

Alfred M. May Company, Cin- 

cinnati. 


To the Editor: Your letter about 
the emergency action you took to 
get ADVERTISING AGE to New York 
subscribers during the railroad 
strike was very interesting. That, 
and the handsprings you turned to 
publish ADVERTISING AGE during 
the printers’ strike certainly indi- 
cate that you are on your toes. 
Nice going. 

ROBERT Moore, 

Neal D. Ivey Company, Phila- 

delphia. 

To the Editor: Normally, I don’t 
take time or trouble to read ob- 
vious form letters. However, I 
want you to know that, not only 
did I read your letter explaining 
some of the trials and tribulations 
of an editor, but also that I 
thought it was one of the best sub- 
scriber relations jobs that has ever 
come to my attention. 

Harotp A. SEEBACH, 

Publicity Director, Walgreen 

Drug Stores, Chicago. 

To the Editor: CAN YOU SEND ME 
A DOZEN COPIES YOUR LETTER JUNE 
14 DONNELLEY LETTER MAY 31. BOTH 
DESERVE 100 PERCENT CONGRATULA- 
TIONS. ASSURE YOU I CAN PUT BOTH 
OF THEM TO GOOD WORK. 

JOE G. SOWERWINE, 
Noblesville, Ind. 


Argentina Survey 
fo Cost $15,000, 
Reeder Tells EAA 


NEw YorK—The research com- 
mittee of the Export Advertising 
Association told EAA members 
Tuesday that the cost of its pilot 
study in Buenos Aires will be ap- 
proximately $15,000, and that the 
study will be financed by the sub- 
scription of “units” at $250 each 
(AA, Aug. 5). 

In a letter to EAA members, 
G. Allen Reeder, advertising di- 
rector of Carstairs Distillers Cor- 
poration and chairman of the EAA 
research committee, said the $15,- 
000 included “modest compensa- 
tion” for the administrator, 
Everett R. Smith, and the field 
director, Harold Mooney, traveling 
expenses, all costs of field work- 


age 


ers and compensation for the two 
research organizations to be used 
in Buenos Aires. A small con- 
tingency fund is provided, Mr. 
Reeder said. 


Copy Goes With ‘Unit’ 


Mr. Reeder’s letter told associa- 
tion members that the financing 
plan enabled individual compa- 
nies to enjoy the benefits of the 
survey at a fraction of its cost. 
Each company represented in the 
association, the letter said, “may 
take one unit (at $250) or as 
many units as desired, but only 
one printed copy of the complete 
study will be delivered for each 
unit taken.” 

In the meantime, before the 
final report is made, interim re- 
ports will be filed by the survey 
group. Only sponsors of the sur- 
vey will receive the interim re- 
ports, the letter warned. 

Mr. Reeder told ADVERTISING 
AcE that it is hoped this study 
will provide necessary data for 
future studies in foreign cities. 


|Research, he said, is the one facet 


of modern marketing and adver- 
tising which has lagged notably 
in the foreign field. 

Mr. Mooney is tentatively slated 
to leave for Argentina Aug. 20, 
to begin spadework for the survey. 


Adclub Prepares Book 


A traffic safety handbook pre- 
pared by the Advertising Club of 
Los Angeles is being distributed 
by the greater Los Angeles chap- 
ter of the National Safety Council 
to all member organizations of the 
Advertising Association of the 
West. The booklet outlines a 
year-around safety program based 
on a successful Christmas cam- 
paign conducted in Los Angeles. 


Copper City Appoints 

Michael Carlo, recently produc- 
tion manager of Station WIBX, 
Utica, N. Y., has been appointed 
general manager of Copper City 
Broadcasting Corporation’s pro- 
jected radio station in Rome, N. Y. 
The 250-watt AM station is ex- 
pected to begin broadcasting in 
October, and a studio site is now 
being procured. 


Foster & Kleiser 
Grosses $21/2 Million 


Foster & Kleiser Company, out- 
door advertising, San Francisco, 
grossed $2,626,626 for the three 
months ended June 30, first quar- 
ter of the company’s fiscal year, 
according to a report just released. 

The company now has on order 
3,000 new all-steel outdoor poster 
structures with interchangeable 
parts, adapted for quick assembly 
or dismantling. Designed by 
F&K’s engineering department, 
this model will replace the present 
wood and metal poster frames. A 
small type of metal structure for 
wall use in shopping districts also 
is in production. These were de- 
signed by the company and uti- 
lize an ornamental molding de- 
signed by the Outdoor Advertising 
Association of. America for the in- 
dustry’s use. 


Begin Counseling 

Public Relations Associates, Buf- 
falo, has been organized by Al- 
fred E. Anscombe and John T. 
Foster, with offices at 354 Grant 
St. 
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|and others to follow, which will | eo67 Th A 2 k Pl ‘H 
Woolf H eads probably include hospital and in- Martin § Sales e dvertising Mar et ace — 
Firm Makin valid bed tables, will be handled T | The wanes ce this yer bea Foote ae toliows: “Help Wanted,” “Positions so! 
na Wanted,” “Representatives anted,” and “Representatives Available,” 
g | by the J. Walter Thompson Com * 50 cents a line, minimum charge $2. Figure bold face heads 25 letters fre 
‘Perfe ’ Host’ pany, with liberal assistance from mp oyment Ig and spaces per dine: iteks bodytace 34 Per line. Box numbers add two eff 
; j nes. Terms cash w order. Forms close ursday noon, 11 days preced- 
c a Mgr pre aS age nn mg Lf ing publication date. Display advertisements take card rates. ° 35 
CINcINNATI—To make home en- eceliies ae y & aa 
tertaining so simple as to be virtu- PY: P| an em aker Says _ HELP WANTED POSITIONS WANTED- pr 
ally painless, newly formed Mod- ADVERTISING & PUBLISHING SOME CHICAGO AGENCY NEEDS pr 
ern Living, Inc., is offering “The Macy Opens Agency ALL TYPES OF  POSETIONS Sound woman. writer who Secatire th 
3 MH ee ° — j acemen anyw re e ow- < " tai a . 
Perfect Host,” a combination tray- Margaret Macy, advertising di- BALTIMORE—The shape of things United States disina, production, ‘type alt cauas th: 
table which, at the flick of a but-| rector of Bergdorf Goodman, New| to come for the Glenn > aoe on GHORGE WILLIAMS—“Personnel " layout. Has bright, terse. wae’ with ? 
i i ; i ing revea in an s. State St., Har. 2063, copy for in-the-trade selling. Bak- . 
ton, extends or withdraws a set York specialty store, for eight Company is bei we “ e lec - ADVERTISING & PUBLISHING |ernd: plenty college, street reporter, ND 
of legs offering the user a choice | years, has opened her own agency, | advertisement which ran in New| pecognized Personnel Service. Op-|retail & whsle. promotion. Young, 
of a tray or table. Margaret Macy Advertising, with| york and Chicago financial news-|erating nationally since 1914. Con-| capable, single—somewhat perm. of 


Designed by Charles Prilik, art 
director of J. Walter Thompson 
Company, the tray-table will be 
made of aluminum and plastic. 


temporary quarters at 152 E. 54th 
St., New York. The agency will 
specialize in applying the artwork 
and poster techniques developed 
in fashion advertising to other na- 


papers, as well as Baltimore news- 
papers last week. 

The ad, which is a partial re- 
capitulation of the company’s an- 


fidential Intermediary. Both to Em- 
ployer and Employee. 
SHAY AGENCIES 
30 W. Washington St., Chicago 2 _ 


FRED J. MASTERSON 
Advertising & Publishing 


Box 8371, ADVERTISING AGE 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Young department store advertising 
go-getter used to setting high wa- 
ter records wishes to tackle a new 
set of advertising & public relations 


President of the new firm will be] tionally advertised products. Ac- nual report, reveals that (1) Mar- resin oftn tea ‘ities Seta: perplexities. Salary? our, opinion. 
James D. Woolf, who recently re-|counts already in the house_in- tin’s two airliners, the two motor organizations 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


tired as vice-president in the Chi- 


clude Hope Skillman textiles, Echo 


2-0-2 and the 3-0-3, are on order 


185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago : 


Industrial Executive—Editorial, Ad- 


scarfs and Surrey bags, New York;| by 13 airlines; (2) that Martin’s CIRCULATION MANAGER vertising, Sales Promotion, Sales 
cago office of JWT. Carlye dresses, St. Louis, and A l t ‘oll emventiy | Lo 2 gees Southern Publish- Training. Exceptional technical 
Advertising for the new product} Mabley & Carew, Cincinnati aes a oe Y | ing seer oe 8 en aero bmeas bp background. Eighteen years experi- 
“a j i paper experience. ake comp € lence ri 1 Fy 
, 17,000, compared with 10,424 in Paeeae Gf ann sicwaletion tails. ence with leading publishers and 


Mr. Al Goldstein, Ass’t. Gen- 
eral Manager and Director of 
Merchandising for The Boys’ 
Super Markets, -Pasadena and 
Los Angeles. 


The men behind the “Boys’ 
Markets”... three of the fin- 
est and among the most 
progressive super-markets 
in the southwest, know their 
groceries...and their ad- 
vertising as well! 


a. 


FOOD 


} ADVERTISERS can 
expect more from 
| The INDEPENDENT 


MR, AL. GOLDSTEIN 


a Btn. 


er checks that we have made 
among our own customers. 
On several coupon tests 
carried in our regular ads 
in both papers—we early 
discovered that you out- 
pulled the other paper bet- 


February, 1946; (3) that the com- 
pany is producing two new prod- 
ucts, Marvinol (a new plastic) 
and Martin Multi-mulsion (pho- 
tographic liquid); (4) that the 
company .is using a honeycomb 
structural material, which it thinks 
‘has great possibilities in any field 
|where light weight is important; 
(5) that it is currently producing 
ground equipment for handling 
commercial transports; and (6) 
that it has a backlog of production 
orders totaling $175 million. 


New Products Ready 
| 


| Multi-mulsion is already being 
‘marketed, being sold to photo- 
| graphic supply shops, with adver- 
| tising in photographic magazines. 
Marvinol is nearly ready to move 
into the market, ADVERTISING AGE 
was told, but plans for its promo- 
tion are not quite set. Marvinol 
will not be produced in Baltimore, 
but at the company’s Painesville, 
O., plant. Its sales organization 
will work from Baltimore, how- 
ever. 

In the copy, Martin asserts it 
has 328 planes on order and has 
sold “a greater number of postwar 


Capable of doing field work also. 
Box 8340, ADVERTISING AGE 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

Research and _ statistical man _ to 

head advertising research depart- 

ment of large midwest newspaper. 

Newspaper, magazine or agency ex- 

perience essential. Must be able to 

prepare circulation, market and me- 
dia record breakdowns, agency pres- 
entations, ete. Apply Mr. Mullins, 

Room 320, Graybar Building, New 

York, New York. 


SALES PROMOTION 
Major Airlines seeks alert, progress- 
ive male neither too young nor too 
old to assume charge of national 
sales promotion. Fellow we want 
must be creative and have ability to 
sell his ideas to field staffs. Enthusi- 
asm and ingenuity among requisites 
for this job which offers grand op- 
portunity. State your basic salary 
needs, home telephone number and 
full background, 
Box 8367, ADVERTISING AGE 

330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


WANTED: Advertising Salesman 30- 
40 yrs. old, must be _ experienced, 
energetic, good personality; to cover 
eastern territory for well-estab- 
lished trade journal, international 
circulation. Profitable opportunity 
pant man with outstanding sales rec- 
ord. 
Box 8353, ADVERTISING AGE 

330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Immediate opening for experienced 
advertising solicitor on Trade Mag- 
azine published monthly. Give com- 
plete information and references in 
first letter. State salary desired. 
Box 8354, ADVERTISING AGE 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
FREE SERVICE TO EX-GIS 
GI training and permanent jobs on 


Box 8360, ADVERTISING AGE 
__100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il. 


Experienced Advertising Space 
Salesman seeks connection with 
established trade paper. Know Chi- 
cago and Mid-West agencies. 
Box 8361, ADVERTISING AGE 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Public Relations or Publicity 
Versatile gal wants career job. M. 
A. Journ., expd. release writing ra- 
dio, photog., ideas, ete. Avble. Oct. 
1. Min. $50. Los Angeles pfd. 

Box 8362, ADVERTISING AGE 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, II). 


Ambitious, Capable gal. B. A. in 
economics; background in _ labor, 
consumer research, psychology. Flu- 
ent German and French. Wants job 
where she can use what she knows 
and learn more. Available Oct. 1. 
Los Angeles pfd. 

Box 8363, ADVERTISING AGE 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


I Want a Job Like the Guy in 
“The Hucksters” Had! 

Big dough, plenty lots of 
women, partner in 3 months—and 
it has to be in Cleveland. Arrange 
meeting and I’ll buy a new necktie. 
Hot dog! Let’s go! 

Box 8364, ADVERTISING AGE 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Experienced writer seeks part-time 
editorial work. Would edit church, 
fraternity or club paper or maga- 
zine; prepare publicity; ghost-write 
articles or speeches; handle promo- 
tional letters; write radio scripts, 
news or advertising copy. 

Box 8365, ADVERTISING AGE 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


liquor, 


rcial transports than any | Virgini . Va. P Assn. | C . 
In the words of Mr.Gold- ter than five to one.” aggpontleenct, gi ype Abe a at oe Wk ae Ng oe Be 
stein,“Food Advertisers can RESEARCH MAN Session. Veteran — Desires change. 


expect more from The In- 
dependent. At least, that 
has been our experience 
gained from actual consum- 


PASADENA 


To find out more about the divi- 
dends awaiting the Food Advertiser 
who concentrates his linage in The 
Pasadena Independent...call or 
write REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD CO. 


‘INDEPENDENT 


— 


able income. 


1 man who is ambitious. So, 
~*™§ BROADCASTING COMPANY intangible. Veteran. eran, A. B. degree, married, age 31. if interested, please write us 
Et chad years’ ee copy, media, immediately for our proposi- 
_f3 > mma TION BOX 6540, ADVERTISING AGE p ann ng, research _ sma agencies, tion. 
All ’round advertising background. U. 0. COLSON Co. 


a Daweh soues macner 


WSGN—with proven coverage and superior 
reception—offers advertisers a selling gate- 
way to the rich Alabama market—made 
more lucrative by an ever-growing spend- 


ALABAMA’'S BEST BUY FAR! 


Further, Martin says that, as of 
July 19, 39% of the new passenger 
transports will be built by Mar- 
tin, but that Martin sales repre- 
sent only 21% of the total ex- 
penditures for new airliners, “thus 
giving the airlines greater value 
per equipment dollar.” 

The advertisement was planned 
as a public relations feature, Wil- 
bur Van Sant, president of Van 
Sant, Dugdale & Co., Martin’s 
agency, told AA. He said another 
advertisement will follow the cur- 
rent copy, but with a more gen- 
eral theme, and will probably ap- 
pear only in Baltimore. 


Joins ‘Good House’ 


Robert K. Farrand, for 10 years 
with Talon, Inc., New York, in a 
sales and promotion capacity, has 
joined the Good Housekeeping 
sales promotion staff. His work 
will cover the extension of trade 
activities in department stores and 
other retail channels. 


Larcombe Retires 

William E. Larcombe, with J. D. 
Tarcher & Co., New York, for 
about 18 years, has retired. He 
was an account executive and di- 
rector. 


$10,000-$15,000 CALIBRE 
SALESMAN AVAILABLE! 


Outstanding sales record—advertising 
agency and syndicated copy service. 
Also space—farm and food trade 
papers. Wide acquaintance among 
accts. and agencies. Likes hard hit- 
ting competitive proposition. Prefers 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Advertising Agency experienced, to 
head new department in medium- 
size fast-growing Chicago agency. 
Exceptional opportunity. Write 
fully, state salary. 

Box 8355, ADVERTISING AGE 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Wanted by one of the oldest and 
best established agencies a young 
man for advertising layout. Ideal 
working conditions. In reply state 
age, experience and salary expected. 
Box 8356, ADVERTISING AGE 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Mid-West Publishers Representa- 
tive, exclusive basis, salary. Experi- 
ence in food industry preferred. Car 
needed. Frosted Food Field, 19 W. 
44th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Wanted At Once 
Advertising Sales Representative 
For group Ohio Weekly newspapers. 
Should have newspaper and agency 
or other advertising experience with 
right contacts and ability to sell 
space. Sizable drawing account and 
commission that makes this an ex- 
ceptional opportunity for man with 

roven executive ability. J. B. Rob- 
nson, Ohio Weeklies, 5 W. Spauld- 
ing St., Willoughby, O. Phone 10. 


Chicago office of established trade 
paper publisher has opening for 
space salesman. Want experienced 
man, one fairly well acquainted with 
midwest agencies and accounts. Sal- 
ary and bonus. State age, experi- 
ence and qualifications. 

Box 8357, ADVERTISING AGE 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


HOUSE ORGAN EDITOR 
wanted for monthly publication 
written primarily for workers in 
plants & mills but interesting 
enough for customers. Salary open. 
If you can supply youth, newspaper 
& house organ background, person- 
ality, flexibility, ideas and willing- 
ness to live in New England write: 

Box 8358, ADVERTISING AGE 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Secretary in small agency that spe- 
cializes in musical accounts. Ability 
to write and knowledge of musical 
instruments desired, but not essen- 
tial. A position of responsibility for 
a girl under 35 in a growing, estab- 
lished agency. Write qualifications. 
JUHL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
200 Equity Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


RESEARCH 
with agency or research org. Vet- 


N. Y. preferred. 
Box 8331, ADVERTISING AGE 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


You open the door, I’ll do the rest. 
Box 8366, ADVERTISING AGE 
830 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


FARM AD 
SPECIALIST 
20 years experience writing on farm 
subjects and selling to farmers, both 
direct and 7 mail; knowledge of 
feeds, seed, livestock, implements is 
both practical and “book”; now idea 
and copy man for medium size Chi- 
cago agency; want opportunity with 
large organization that can be made 
to grow into five figure income. Col- 
leg trained. Age 38. 
Box 8370, ADVERTISING AGE 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Trade annual of over twenty years 
standing desires connection with 
Publishing Company willing to in- 
vest $15,000 for expansion, wonder- 
oat oeeerce ty. 

ox 8368, ADVERTISING AGE 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


25% interest offered, new maga- 
zine, $5,000. Scheduled for October 
debut. Excellent staff name writers. 
Consumer monthly in million dol- 
lar field. Offset printing; distribu- 
tion stores, night clubs throughout 
country. Principals only. 
Box 8373, ADVERTISING AGE 

330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N, Y. 


SALESMAN 
WANTED 


WE ARE IN NEED 
OF 


A 
HIGH CLASS 
SALESMAN 


Who can actively represent 
us and who is interested in 
making a connection with a 
company that is recognized 
as one of the leaders in the 
industry. 


OUR LINE IS EXCLUSIVE 


And is by far the best that 
we have ever manufactured 
during the 53 years that we 
have been in business. It 
consists of CALENDARS, 
FANS (both folding and mod- 
SA pectorial) and SPECIAL- 


And it offers an exceptionally 
good opportunity to a sales- 
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‘Hoard’s’ Boosts Rate 


Hoard’s: Dairyman, Fort Atkin- 
son, Wis., will increase its rate 
from $1.80 to $2.10 per agate line, 
effective Dec. 1, 1946, based on a 
net paid guaranteed circulation of 
255,000. Current contracts will be 
completed to expiration at the 
present rate and orders received 
prior to Nov. 20 will be billed at 
the present rate for all issues 
through Dec. 25, 1946. 


‘News’ Boosts Price 
The Dallas News raised the price 
of its Sunday edition from 10 to 


15 cents Aug. 4, due to “higher 
costs of newsprint, labor and ma- 
terials.” The Dallas Times-Herald 
has made no change in its 10-cent 
price, but is said to be studying 
the price picture. 


Joins Unique Fibers 

Mervin A. Elliott has resigned 
as account executive of Hirshon- 
Garfield, New York, to’ become 
advertising and promotion man- 
ager of the agency’s client, Unique 
Fibres, Inc., New York. The 
agency will continue to handle the 
yarn account. 


2635 S. WABASH AVENUE 


THE VERNO 


ZZ. oe a Sere 


Display Designers & Manufacturers 


Exclusive Display Sales Agents for 


NEWTON, IOWA 


DEALER 
PLAYS 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 


This big one DIDN'T get away. It 
stayed on thousands of drug coun- 
ters and performed the double job 
of selling One-A-Day Vitamins while 
stressing brand identification. 


Our designing and production de- 
partments work together to solve 
DEALER DISPLAY problems in an 
effective and practical way for many 
large national advertisers. We have 
complete manufacturing facilities 
for wood, metal, plastic, glass, mir- 
ror and wire. 


CHICAGO 76 


N COMPANY 


Letters on ‘Data 
Book’ Win $1,000 
in Prize Contest 


Cuicaco—Harry Rorick, adver- 
tising manager, Turco Products, 
Inc., Los Angeles, won first prize 
in the $1,000 contest for the best 
letters on “How I Use the Market 
Data Book,” conducted by Indus- 
trial Marketing. His award was 
$300 in victory bonds. Other 
prize-winners were: 

Second prize, $200 in bonds, 
Irene M. Carlson, advertising 
manager, Standard Conveyor Com- 
pany, North St. Paul, Minn.; third 
prize, $150 in bonds, R. C. Breth, 
R. C. Breth, Inc., Green Bay, Wis.; 
fourth prize, $100 bond, J. H. Wil- 
liams, advertising manager, San- 
gamo Electric Company, Spring- 
field, Ill.; fifth prize, $75 in bonds, 
Leonard Rhodes, manager adver- 
tising and sales promotion, Lyon 
Metal Products, Inc., Aurora, IIL; 
sixth prize, $50 bond, E. T. Jones, 
engineering products department 
sales promotion, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, Camden, N. J.; 
seventh to eleventh prizes, $25 
bonds, Harry E. Fry, advertising 
and publicity manager, North 
American Phillips Company, New 
York; Jeannette Thorne, market 
research department, Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, Cleveland; William 
H. Scott, market research depart- 
ment, Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester; J. D. Laux, vice-presi- 
dent, Taylor Ward, Inc., Ithaca, 
N. Y., and Arthur H. Volker, Her- 
man H. Sticht Company, New 
York. 

Mr. Rorick told the story of 
how the Market Data Book was 
used in developing a sales and ad- 
vertising campaign in the air con- 
ditioning field, and how media 
were selected which made the 
campaign an outstanding success. 

Judges in the contest were 
Kingsley L. Rice, Power Plant 


As Fl 
Long 


patterns, 
ground for new products and a “buying 
ground" for the best the nation can 


orida buys .. . so buys the nation. 
the pacemaker state in purchasing 
Fiorida is both a_ testing 


produce. Florida's people are alert, 
receptive . . . eager to see the best 
and the latest . . . smart discerning 


and 


powe 
bank 
* 
TAMPA TRIBUNE 
* 
National Representatives 
* 


Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co. 


people who know what they want . 
Florida's incredible reservoir of buying 


crease in retail sales, postal receipts, 


FLORIDA TIMES-UNION 


Jann and Kelley, Inc., Atlanta 


who have the money to buy it. 
r is reflected in the steady in- 


deposits, homesite purchases, 


* 


MIAMI 
Jacksonville 


Notional Representatives 


Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc 


school attendance, plant and factory 
expansion... 
knows where she is going... 
she's already far along the road to 
permanent prosperity. 


* 
HERALD 
* 


National Representutives 
Story, Brooks & Finley, inc. 
* 


A. S. Grant, Atlanta 
Complete Coverage of Florida’s Three Major Markets and Their Trading Territories 


all evidence that Florida 
and that 


Tap this vast reservoir of purchasing 
power. . 
age and confidence in Florida's major 
markets and their tremendous trading 
territories . . . 
now 
Florida's three great morning dailies 
. at low cost. 


. command complete cover- 


by telling your story 
in the advertising columns of 


Engineering; C. E. Price, Keeney 
Publishing Company, and R. L. 
Putman, Putman Publishing Com- 
pany. 


Phillips-Jones Promotes 

Richard I. Robinson has been 
named advertising manager of the 
Phillips-Jones Corporation, New 
York, manufacturer of Van Heusen 
products. Mr. Robinson joined the 
company six months ago as as- 
sistant advertising manager after 
four years’ service with the Army. 
He was previously a member of 
jn New York Sun advertising 
staff. 


Davenport Promoted 

Bud Davenport, formerly West 
Coast representative of Men’s Re- 
porter, has been appointed West 
Coast advertising manager of all 
Reporter Publications, including 
Women’s Reporter, and the new 
publication, American Fabrics. He 
will maintain headquarters at 707 
S. Broadway, Los Angeles. 


West Joins Kastor 


James H. West has been ap- 
pointed radio director of H. W. 
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Kastor & Sons Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago. He was formerly 
in Procter & Gamble’s radio de- 
partment, and more recently with 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, first as 
head of the Hollywood office, and 
then supervisor of radio in the 
Chicago office. 


McKeany in New Post 


E. L. McKeany, formerly with 
Safeway Stores, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge 
of sales for Spreckels Sugar Com- 
pany and Western Sugar Refinery, 
San Francisco. 


Alden Novelty Appoints 


Alden Novelty Company, toy 
manufacturer, Philadelphia, has 
appointed Ecoff & James, of the 
same city, to handle its account. 


SIMPSON-REILLY, LTD. 
| Publishers Representatives 


SINCE 1928 * 
AN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
RUSS BLDG. GARFIELD BLDG. , 
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girls 


too young 
to wear it! 


All the 


her age do! 


She’s 


I happens in every family — 


with two varying views! 


Women view your advertising 


to best advantage in the 


magazine they agree with — 


THE MAGAZINE WOMEN BELIEVE IN 
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Lennen & Mitchell 
Reclaims Ruppert 
in Agcy. Shakeup 


New YorK—Lennen & Mitchell 
welcomed the Jacob Ruppert 
Brewery account back into the 
shop this week after a seven- 
year absence. 

The account, which left L&M 
for Ruthrauff & Ryan in 1939, is 
rated about $1,300,000 in billings. 
No new campaign is planned for 
the immediate future, company 
sources told AA, saying that the 
agency will undertake a survey 
and make recommendations for 
future promotion. 

The agency switch is in line 
with a promotional reorganization 
which the brewery had _ been 
undergoing since the installation 
of Albert J. Bates as president of 
the company. Luther H. Wood 
and James L. Moloney, account 
executives of Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
the agency then handling the ac- 
count, were shuffled in February, 


and Ruppert’s advertising man- 
ager, J. Kingsley Gould, resigned 
last month. Walter R. Mohr, gen- 
eral sales manager, is currently 
functioning as advertising man- 
ager. 

Agency circles said this week 
that six agencies, including Len- 
nen & Mitchell, were asked to 
make presentations, and that four 
more eventually solicited the ac- 
count. The field narrowed to 
three agencies, with Lennen & 
Mitchell reportedly getting the nod 
because of its previous experience 
on the account. 


Maps Silver Drive 

National Silver Company, New 
York, through McCann-Erickson, 
will launch a national campaign 
this fall to feature its King Ed- 
ward line. Copy will appear in 
October, November and December 
issues of Fawcett Women’s Group 
and Dell’s Modern Group, as well 
as jewelry and department store 
publications. Advertising for the 
company’s QGuildcraft line will 
continue in full-page space in con- 
sumer and business magazines. 


Johansen Buys Valley 


Johansen Shoe Company, St. 
Louis, has purchased 60% of the 
stock of Valley Shoe Company, 
St. Louis, organized in 1926 by 
D. B. Goldman, who died July 22. 
The combined plants, both manu- 
facturing women’s fashion foot- 
wear exclusively, will have an 
output of about 8,500 pairs daily, 
with annual sales totaling about 
$10,000,000, it was reported. 


Army Shows Extended 


Two of the four Army recruit- 
ing programs currently heard on 
major networks (AA, July 22) 
have been extended beyond the 
time limits originally set for them. 
“Warriors in Peace,” a 30-minute 
weekly show on ABC, will be con- 
tinued through September. “Sound 
Off,” aired 30 minutes weekly on 
CBS, has been extended for two 
weeks beyond its original Aug. 15 
sign-off date. 


Gray's Names Jarvis 
Gray’s Balm Laboratories, To- 
ronto, has appointed Albert Jarvis 
Ltd., Toronto, as _ advertising 
agency. 
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HOW ABOUT A STEAK DINNER—Mobile restaurant unit now in operation for 
Meals-on-Wheels, Inc., Ridgefield, Conn. It operates in a 25-mile radius from 


Willet Gets Promotion 
Charles E. Willett, who has been 
with Burton-Rogers, Cincinnati 
display and exhibit concern, since 
1935, has been promoted to sales 


manager. 


loose leat cover line 


Customers often judge your product by your 
catalog! That’s why National Loose Leaf Catalog 
Covers are so important to your sales plan. They 
present your products in any one of a wide 
choice of handsome, modern binders that radi- 
ate “superior quality’—even before they’re 
opened! 

Designed for eye appeal and engineered for 
lasting service, every National Cover is easy to 
use and economical to keep up to date. There’s 
a National for every requirement! 


F R E E Our new Cover Catalog is a MUST for 
“-+wertising Managers and Advertising 
it upon request. 


LANK BOOK COMPANY 


OKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
a ,of the Americas @ BOSTON—45 Franklin Street 
a efferson Street @ SAN FRANCISCO-747 Rialto Bldg. 


LOOSE LEAF CATALOG COVERS 


pression binding 


. type of punching now used 


6 

7. 

8. quantity required 
9. sheet size 

0 


. required indexing method 


For length of service: 


1. type of product cataloged 
2. type and position of user 
3, desired sales appeal 


4, design and finish of covers 


YOUR GUIDE FOR 


“THE PERFECT” 
CATALOG COVER 


For the most efficient mechanism: 


. frequency of sheet changes or insertions 


. initial capacity in inches or number of sheets 


1 
2 
3. provision for expansion beyond initial capacity 
4, grade and weight of sheet stock 

5 


. character of use—requiring flat opening, or com- ° 


. printing margins; single sheets or bound sections 


1. life of content before complete replacement 
2. where used—desk, shop, road, etc. 


To create a favorable visual impression: 


its supply center, 


Mobile Diner 
Begins Operation 
in Connecticut 


RIDGEFIELD, CONN.—Among other 
innovations greeting the postwar 
public is a restaurant that prac- 
tically follows motorists and 
workers around. The first ‘“Meals- 
on-Wheels” mobile unit of a fleet 
of traveling restaurants which will 
fan out over Connecticut and New 
York highways made its appear- 
ance recently near here where it 
operates within a 25-mile radius 
from Outpost Inn. Designed by 
Laurence I. Graham, head of 
Meals-on-Wheels, Inc., and New 
York restaurant specialist, the 
mobile unit can serve 1,000 ready- 
to-serve items including sand- 
wiches, baked goods, ice cream, 
coffee, soup and others. 

A warm reception is expected at 
industria) plants where food serv- 
ice constitutes a headache for the 
management. With the growth of 
the unit’s popularity, Mr. Graham 
has predicted an even more ex- 
tensive menu. However, ham- 
burgers or frankfurters will defi- 
nitely not be included. 

Eventually, Meals - on - Wheels, 
Inc., expects to expand its fleet 
to a nationwide organization with 
units operating from numerous 
centrally located commissaries. 


Two Ad, Promotion 
Men Join ABC 


Two New York advertising and 
promotion men, Maurice Gaffney 
and Walter Persson, have joined 
the presentation department of 
the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany as writers. 

Mr. Gaffney, formerly man- 
aging editor of Advertising & 
Selling, served three years with 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born in the copy and contact de- 
partment and as an account ex- 
ecutive. Mr. Persson went to ABC 
from the Hillman Women’s Group, 
for which he was director of pro- 
motion and research. Earlier he 
was merchandising and promotion 
manager for Newsweek. 


Circulation Doubled 


World Report, published by 
United States News, New York, 
has doubled the initial 50,000 cir- 
culation of its first issue, May 23. 
The new guaranty of 100,000 cir- 
culation becomes effective with 
the Nov. 21 issue. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


STAR 


EVENING 


MINNEAPOLIS 


|, MORNING AND SUNDAY 


moh 


BEST READ |\ 
IN THE UPPER Vi 
MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY 


400,000 DAILY 
, 465,000 SUNDAY 


Ad 
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Clothing Ads Top 
Food Ads for {st 


Time in Magazines 


AA Study of PIB 
Data Shows Change 
in Class Rankings 


By ROBERT MURRAY JR. 


CuiIcaco—Besides indicating that 
national magazine space sales may 
reach $375,000,000 this year, cur- 
rent Publishers’ Information Bu- 
reau figures show spectacular 
changes in the relative importance 
to publishers of various classes of 
advertisers. 

Probably most important among 
the changes observed, in an an- 
alysis of PIB class totals for the 
first five months this year, is a 
52% increase in clothing adver- 
tising, for the first time making 
this the second most important of 
all classifications. Clothing adver- 
tisers ranked fifth in 1940, fourth 
in 1941 and third from 1942 on. 
Ahead of them in recent years 
have come toilet goods, the peren- 
nial leader, and food advertisers, 
now in third place. 

Among the 30 top classifications, 
the five-month totals show, bud- 
gets this year have varied from 
the 101% increase in “travel and 
accommodations” advertising to a 
43% decrease in advertising for 
aviation. 


Aviation Budget Down Again 


The aviation budget change has 
shown the greatest rise and fall 
in recent years. It was next to 
last on the list of 30 leading classes 
when this industry spent about 
$400,000 in magazines in 1940, 
climbed to 11th position by 1943 
when it spent $6,266,000 and is 
now 29th again, its expenditures 
promising to total $2,500, 000 by 
the end of the year. 

Automotive cnnendiiuees. since 
1940 show an almost directly op- 
posite trend to that of aviation. 
In 1940 automobile makers spent 
$14,400,000 in national magazines 
and ranked third among classifica- 
tions of advertisers. They ranked 
12th in 1942, then spending $4,600,- 
000. Last year they were up to fifth 
place, but strikes last winter and 
spring reversed the trend. In the 
first five months of this year the 
auto makers spent 26% less in 
magazines than in the same period 
of 1945. At the current rate of 
expenditure, they are down in 
ninth position. With production 
mounting rapidly, however, they 
probably will finish higher by 
year’s end. 


Toilet Goods Far in Lead 


Toilet goods advertisers this 
year retain their preeminent posi- 
tion among all classes with a 30% 
increase in their combined budget. 
Last year they spent $40,674,000 in 
magazines. It looks as if they will 


THE PAST IS GONE 
WE FACE TODAY! 


Since 1907 The Sheboygan 
Press has served Sheboygan 
with forward-looking policies, 
resulting today in a net paid 
concentrated circulation of 
23,197 ABC which is building 
record sales for advertisers. 
This Wisconsin market must 
be sold from here. 


\\) WW ll rv. 


ie SHEBOYGAN PRESS) 


prese: 
t WARD. GRIFFITH 


WW N 


spend about $50,000,000 this year. 
Their aggregate appropriation in 
magazines has gone up one and 
a half times since 1940, when they 
spent $20,000,000 in the medium. 
The average increase for all classes 
of advertisers is less, up about 
one and a quarter times for the 
same period. 

From 1940 to last year, food ad- 
vertising was the second most im- 
portant magazine classification. It 
was about even in importance with 
toilet goods in 1940. Last year, 


still second, it amounted to $30,- 
000,000. Judging by five-month 
totals, 13% over the like period 
in °45, food advertising in maga- 
zines will amount to $35,000,000 
in 1946. This should put the food 
companies down a notch. 


$37,000,000 for Clothing 


Clothing ads in magazines cost 
$24,400,000 in 1945. The 52% in- 
crease, if maintained the rest of 
the year, will bring the 1946 figure 
up to $37,000,000, four times the 


comparable budget of 1940. 

Wine and liquor advertising this 
year is up 26%. This increase, a 
bit higher than the average for 
all classes, will keep this class in 
fourth place, with a $17,500,000 
total for the year. 

The medical and drugs class, 
with a 17% gain in five months; 
manufacturers’ materials class, 
with no changes, and home furnish- 
ings group, with a 40% magazine 
budget boost, currently takes fifth, 


sixth and seventh places, respec-| 
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tively, improving over their rank 
of 1945. However, end of the year 
positions may show them farther 
down the list, behind the automo- 


] ARE MORE DISTINCTIVE | 


Window and Convention 


Displays, Presentations, 
Posters and Signs. 


CARLSON SIGN & DISPLAY 


PHONE WAB. 9111 + 505 S. STATE, CHICAGO 


“Some guys have 
g all the luck! 


¢+¢+ ¢ 


Certainly looks like it sometimes ... but when you see how consistently these so-called 


“lucky guys” get the good things in life and business, it’s 100 to one they're cashing in on 


something more dependable than luck.... Foresight, or reasoning, or knowledge, or 


experience or something—what?. ... For instance, the advertiser whose ad-appeal runs 


away from the voluminous advertising competition he meets in every medium he uses isn't 


getting a lucky break... he’s just being rewarded for some sound pre-thinking. Choice 


of photo-engravers is no small part of it. As our agency production friends tell us, “the 


best way to be sure of consistently fine reproduction in the magazines is to buy engrav- 


ings from a source whose record is one of never-varying high quality. That outfit always 


gives us the best service in delivery and economy, too.” ... Evidence that Rogers is the 


choice of a great number of these ‘‘pre-thinking’’ buyers is found in the color pages of 


Rogers-made plates in the current publications. Maybe yours is among them—or should be. 


|RoGeRs ENGRAVING COMPANY 


MASTER CRAFTSMEN OF PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
Adolph F. Buechele, President 


2001 CALUMET AVENUE - 


Phone CALumet 4137 »- CHICAGO 16, 


ILLINOIS 
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bile and auto accessories groups. 
These two, whose current expendi- 
tures are much below their first 
half totals last year, should be 
stepped up greatly in coming 
months, as they achieve better 
production levels. 


Food Beverage Budgets Up 


The food beverage group, 12th 
last year, is spending 26% more 
this year so far, and currently 


WE LIKE 
SMALL ONES 


We're not geared up to handle a million 
dollar advertising account just yet. But 
we've got the “know how” that'll make 
us mighty valuable to the small manu- 
facturer, the mail order house or the live 
retailer looking forward to being classed 
as a million dollar account someday. Let's 
put our cards on the table — face up. We 
serve accounts by mail efficiently. 


LES L. FINKLE ASSOCIATES 
ADVERTISING 
408 South Spring, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


rates 10th position. Its position 
has stayed about the same among 
the various classes since 1940. 

Five classes of advertisers prom- 
ise to spend a little over $10,000,- 
000 each in magazines this year, 
several for the first time. They 
include: Sporting goods and en- 
tertainment, ranked 13th in 1945; 
tobacco and smokers’ goods, 11th 
in 1945; kitchen supplies (stoves, 
cabinets, insecticides, etc.), 18th 
last year; travel and accommoda- 
tions, 20th last year, and electrical 
household equipment manufactur- 
ers, ninth last year. 

The latter group, particularly 
hard hit by production and price 
troubles this year, has increased 
its magazine expenditures 7%, 
much below the average. Simi- 
larly, production troubles have 
kept radio advertising down to 
the ’45 level. Other classes whose 
advertising has dropped or gained 
little. include the soaps and 
cleansers group, machinery group, 
and optical goods and camera 
group. 

The 30 classes covered in AA’s 
analysis accounted last year for 


more than 90% of space revenue 
of the national magazines covered 
in PIB’s reports. These publica- 
tions’ space sales totaled $357,- 
000,000 last year, compared with 
$289,000,000 the previous year and 
$157,000,000 in 1940, PIB has re- 
ported. 

Although the 30 top groups’ first 
five months’ expenditures total 
less than $140,000,000 in the me- 
dium, indicating a 1946 total of 
$331,000,000, usual fall and early 
winter budget increases by many 
groups indicate a total of at least 
$375,000,000 spent in the maga- 
zines this year. 


Stewart to Lippincott 


Floyd Stewart, previously editor 
of Packaging Service Magazine, 
has been appointed director of 
public relations of J. Gordon Lip- 
pincott & Co., New York, indus- 
trial and package designer. 


Kudner Promotes King 


Mary V. King, who has been 
with the Kudner Agency, New 
York, since 1940, has been ap- 
pointed radio time buyer. 


A LITTLE EXTRA EFFORT 


OFTEN GETS A BIG 


If you’ve knocked yourself out, trying to hold your 


advertising costs down and your advertising results 


up—if that’s the case, please telephone F&P. 


F&P can come over and prove to you that spot broad- 


casting is the lowest-cost advertising medium in 


America—that, properly handled, it is the most effec- 


tive—that, even today, many truly exceptional local 


shows are actually available for sponsorship by na- 


tional-spot advertisers—that the stations at the right 


can give you the biggest values available in any typ- 


ical group of U. S. markets. 


Are you willing to see the proof? 


Franklin 637% Plaza $-4130 


FREE & PETERS. inc. 


\) Pioneer Radio Station Representatives 


Since May, 1932 


* CHICAGO: 180 No Michrgan MEW YORK: 444 Madison Ave. DETROIT: 645 Griswold St. SAN FRANCISCO: 58 Sutter HOLLYWOOD: 6331 Hollywood ATLANTA: 322 Palmer Bldg 


Cadillac 1880 Sutter 4353 


RESULT! 


EXCLUSIVE 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
ALBUQUERQUE KOB 
BALTIMORE WCBM 
BROWNSVILLE KVAL 
BUFFALO WGR-WKBW 
CHARLESTON, S. C. wesc 
CINCINNATI WCKY 
COLUMBIA, S. C. wis 
CORPUS CHRISTI KRIS 
DAVENPORT woc 
DES MOINES WHO 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR WDSM 
FARGO WDAY 
HOUSTON KXYZ 
INDIANAPOLIS WISH 
KANSAS CITY KMBC 
LOUISVILLE WAVE 
MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL WTCN 
OKLAHOMA CITY KOMA 
PEORIA-TUSCOLA WMBD-WDZ 
RALEIGH WPTF 
ROANOKE WDBJ 
ST. LOUIS KSD 
SEATTLE KIRO 
SYRACUSE WFBL 
TULSA KTUL 


Hollywood 2151 Main $667 
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Alabama-born Marshall Hurt says he felt like a renegade when 
he wrote the New Haven Railroad’s booklet, “Southern New Eng- 
land for Tomorrow’s Industry” before leaving Wendel P. Colton 
Co., New York. But he’s redeemed himself in the eyes of Sen. Clag- 
horn by completing a booklet for the three-year ad campaign of 
Greater New Orleans, Inc. He is back in New Orleans with the 
Bauerlein agency... 

One of the most interested spectators at the Calling All Girls 
fashion movie preview in Chicago last week was the teen-age 
daughter of Ray Phelps, of Earle Ludgin & Co. If she doesn’t cut 
a sharp figure in this fall’s teen-age circles, it won’t be Calling All 
Girls’ fault. . . 

Westinghouse Electric Corp.’s highest employe award, the Order 
of Merit, has been given to 
R. J. Weber, mgr. of the com- 
pany’s Central Station & Trans- 
portation Sales divisions, Pitts- 
burgh... 

J. C. Reynolds, manager of 
the Chicago office of the West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany, retired July 31 after 34 
years’ service. He is widely 
known to publishers and adver- 
tisers in the Chicago area... 

Robert L. Johnson, ad mgr. of 
Texas Power & Light, Dallas, 
directed the Texas Election Bu- 
reau’s statewide tally of a rec- 
ordbreaking vote in the July 27 
primary. It was Bob’s 9th year 
as mgr. of the bureau, which is 
a co-op undertaking of 70 
Texas newspapers and 30 radio 
stations to speed tabulation of 
returns. .. 

Herbert K. Reynolds, v.p. and 
mgr. of the San Francisco office 
of Foote, Cone & Belding, will 
be in charge of this fall’s in- 
itial session of Golden Gate College’s advanced copywriting course. 
Members of the committee which has developed plans for the new 
course are, in addition to Mr. Reynolds, Lois Ingalls, ad mgr. of 
The White House, dept. store, and Harrison T. McClung, assistant 
Pacific Coast mgr. of J. Walter Thompson... 

“Pretty good and pretty strong” was the verdict on some Ethi- 
opian coffee served at a recent “Shirt Sleeves Session” of the St. 
Louis Adclub. The coffee, flown direct by TWA, bore the compli- 
ments of Emperor Haille Selassie. Speakers at July sessions were 
R. E. Whitmer, dir. of cargo sales for TWA, and A. O. Buckingham, . 
ad dir. of Cluett, Peabody... 

Harold Rowe, pres. of Ambro Advertising Agency, Cedar Rapids, 
has been appointed a judge in an Iowa photo contest sponsored by 
the Iowa Development Commission. . . Recent Dallas marriages are 
those of Martha Hyde, of the Times display ad dept., to John Owen, 
and Martha SoRelle, ad mgr. of A. Harris & Co., dept. store, to 
Thomas L. Palmer... 

Ann Sherman Mitchell, daughter of Chrysler V.P. W. Ledyard 
Mitchell, is engaged to former Lieut. Henry Munroe Campbell III, 
USNR, of Grosse Pointe, Mich. .. And D. Howard Moreau, ed. & 
publisher of the Hunterdon County Democrat, Flemington, N. J., 
and a member of the exec. comm. of the American Weekly News. 
paper Publishers Council, has iannounced the engagement of his 
daughter, Elizabeth Dale Moreau, to Jack B. Killinger of Flem- 
ington... 


HONOR GRAD—Hector Lazo, direc- 
tor of public relations of Sunshine Bis- 
cuits, Inc., is congratulated by Han- 
ford Main, company president, on his 
graduation from the Graduate School 
of Business Administration, New York 
University. Mr. Lazo specialized in 
marketing and market research during 
two years’ evening and weekend work, 
receiving the Alumni Award for “high- 
est achievement and scholastic accom- 
plishment." 


WELCOME—Edward F. Lethen, second from left, newly appointed advertising 

manager of Macfadden Women's Group, New York, is toasted at a recent 

party at the Ritz-Carlton by Harold A. Wise, senior vice-president of Mac- 

fadden Publications; Harry Duffy, Grey Advertising Agency, and Gerald H. 
Carson, vice-president of Benton & Bowles. 


C. Colburn Hardy, nat’l public relations director of Merck & Co., 
Rahway, N. J., pharmaceutical house, and Mrs. Hardy are parents 
of a daughter, Dorcas Ruth Hardy, born July 18 at Presbyterian 
Hospital, Newark. Mr. Hardy is a former New Jersey state assem- 
blyman, and his wife is sec’y of the Essex County Women’s Re- 
publican Club... 

Joseph Alger, Life ad exec. whose interest in amateur art was 
written up couple of weeks ago in that publication, is just about 
the most popular person in the outfit, AA has learned. Joe joined 
Time, Inc., on Apr. 7, ’33, started with the Life promotion staff 10 
years ago, and now is copy chief in the advertising promotion dept. 
. . Joe’s boss, incidentally, Promotion Director George Weaver, is 
due back today from a fortnight’s vacation at the Manoir Richelieu, 
Murray Bay, Can... 
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Advertising Age, August 12, 1946 


Ralston Offers 
Decoders to Its 
Straight Shooters 


St. Lours—Ralston Purina Com- 
pany’s current promotion of its 
whole-grain cereals includes de- 
coders for Straight Shooters. De- 
coded, this means that Don Gor- 
don, announcer on Ralston’s long- 
time “Tom Mix” serial heard five 
times a week over MBS, is thrill- 
ing the boy and girl listeners with 
an offer of five Tom Mix Decoder 
buttons for a Shredded Ralston 
box top and 10 cents. 

The button permits the: listen- 
ers, members of the Ralston 
Straight Shooter Club, to decode 
messages read on the program, 
solve the programs mysteries be- 
fore their friends know the an- 
swers and exchange secret mes- 
sages with fellow members. 

Ralston’s premium for the chil- 
dren is boosted through use of 
counter cards, price tags and other 
dealer aids. The company also 
uses direct mail and furnishes 


newspaper mats to dealers to pro-. 


mote Shredded Ralston, Regular 
Hot Ralston and Instant Hot 
Ralston cereals. 

Gardner Advertising Company 
handles the account. 


Bell Writes Primer 
for Direct Mail 


Harrie A. Bell, in charge of ad- 
vertising service for customers of 
Allen, Lane & Scott, Philadelphia 
printer, has written a new “how 
to” book on direct mail advertis- 
ing. The book, “Getting the Right 
Start in Direct Advertising,” is 
published by Graphic Books, New 
York. 

Mr. Bell, formerly president of 
Holmes Press, Philadelphia, has 
taught direct advertising classes 
at the Price School of the Poor 
Richard Club. 


Gravenson Incorporates 
The Gravenson Company, Ad- 

vertising, New York, has been in- 

corporated as The Gravenson 


Company, Inc., effective Aug. 1. 


EYE’CATCHERS 


Makes your job 
EASIER. 

Gives you quick- 
click IDEAS. 
Multiplies PULL 
of your ads. 

100 new top-notch 
adv. photos to 
choose from 
EVERY month. 
Covers ALL lines 
business. 

Puts every promo- 
tion in BIG 
LEAGUE BAY 
New York’s TOP 
models. 

MONEY SAV- 
ING subscription 
plan, 


CLIP AD TO LETTER-HEAD 


@eans ae ee ee eee 


'FREE!...mail this now! 1 


EYEXCATCHERS, Inc. 10 E. 38th St., N.Y. 16 ; 
Please send FREE proofbook referred to in ad. 

‘ No obligations. | 

1 

| PB. 6écsceccesves siedeovsseisscseneieneNl | 

| Address... ccrccccececercccsecssccccscseeeees i 

4 Clty. ceccccccccccccccccccces Btate. .occccccecs | 
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Macy Shows Launderall 


R. H. Macy & Co. last week held 
the first public showing of the 
Launderall automatic washing ma- 
chine, product of F. L. Jacobs 
Company, Detroit. Macy’s used a 
full-page ad in Sunday news- 
papers in New York to announce 
the showing. 


Starts Fall Drive 


Denver Chemical Mfg. Com- 
pany, New York, will launch a 
consumer campaign in Canada this 


fall for Antiphlogistine. J. H. An- 
drews, Montreal and Toronto, is 
sales agent for Canada with the 
exception of Quebec Province, and 
McKim Advertising is the agency. 


Elgin in Canada 

Elgin American division of Illi- 
nois Watch Case Company, Elgin, 
Ill., manufacturer of compacts, 
toilet sets and cigaret cases, has 
opened an office and sales display 
room in Toronto. H. H. Schultz is 
Canadian sales manager and sales 
representative for central Canada; 


G. M. Boisvert, sales representa- 
tive for eastern Canada, and A. H. 
Wakefield, for western Canada. 


Pioneers to Be Cited 


‘The Brand Names _ Research 
Foundation will hold a meeting 
Sept. 11 at the Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco, under the sponsorship 
of the Advertising Association of 
the West. Companies in the 11 
western states, British Columbia, 
Alaska and Hawaii having brand 
names 50 years old will be given 
special certificates. 
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Choice Promotes Ogden 


W. M. Ogden, formerly sales 
promotion manager, Choice Foods, 
Inc., Centerline, Mich., has been 


promoted to sales manager. 


BEST DRESSED GIRLS 
ARE COVER GIRLS 


HARRY STONE, Gen. 


Mgr. 
WINSTON S. DUSTIN, Comm, 


EDWARD PETRY & CO., National 


nel have learned, through more than twenty : 
years’ experience, that they can trust WSM_ 
hence its sponsors-—and what we tell" em v they 


Mgr. 


Representatives 
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- covering 6 maitian families in 10 major markets 


through the Sunday Issues of: 


*Milwaukee Sentinel 
‘Boston Advertiser 
Los Angeles Examiner 
San Francisco Examiner 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


New York Journal American 
Baltimore American 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
Detroit Times 

Chicago Herald-American 


(*Milwaukee Sentinel represented individually by 
P- ul Block & Associates) 


Represented Nationally by 
HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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N ever before were stage and screen so mighty a 


Pictorial Review do people find their hunger for — 
local stage and screen news satisfied. * * * This 
week P-.R. carried ads of 921 movie houses, 124 
legitimate shows, plus 110 photos and 173 news 
items of stage and screen. * * * Add P. R.’s own 
star-studded cast of writers and artists and you 
see why Pictorial Review keeps scoring such 
record-smashing readership. 
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lhe Creative Wan? Corner 


This is to welcome back into print one 
of the great institutional advertising cam- 
paigns of all time. 

No one who has studied advertising can 
ever forget the headline “Kill my cow 
for an editor? Never!” And the copy 


~The power that ended 


he, Kaan ok 


ots can end this menace to all mankind! : 


and that this new broad conception of 
that older campaign will find a hundred 
subjects for its theme. — 

It is advertising with a great and thrill- 
ing purpose—to bring to bear on the vital 
questions of the day, the full power of 


“five Light and the People Will Find Their Own Way” 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


that followed in that and a score of other 
advertisements told the story of news- 
paper crusading for everything from pure 
milk to pure politics in sheer, dramatic 
paragraphs that seldom have been 
equalled in paid space. 

The advertisement reproduced here ap- 
peared first in the trade press, but its ap- 
pearance also in The Saturday Evening 
Post for August 3 makes us hope that 
Scripps-Howard will publish it widely 


You Ought to Know . 


Last month’s issue of the General Out- 
door Advertising Company’s house organ 
informed GOA personnel that Burr L. 
Robbins had recently been elected exec- 
utive vice-president of the company. It 
added: 

“Since entering the 
service of the company 
in 1925, B. L. (per- 
haps better known and 
fondly referred to as 
‘the poor but honest 
billposter’) has per- 
formed yeoman serv- 
ice in all phases of 
outdoor advertising op- 
eration. The ‘billpos- 
ter’ soubriquet is the 
product of many sum- 
mers spent in wrestling 24-sheets on 
windy days in the windiest of all cities— 
and with sufficient skill to warrant a 
card in the Billposter’s Union, which 
B. L. still holds.” 

Burr is probably prouder of the “poor 
but honest billposter’ label than any- 
thing, with the possible exception of the 
blooded stock on his Wisconsin farm, 
because it is a tangible indication that 
GOA personnel themselves have accepted 
him as a man who has made good in 
spite of being the boss’ son, rather than 
because of it. 

Born with the proverbial silver spoon 
in his mouth, he was perfectly content 
to let it tarnish. Since that day when 
he became associated with his father, 
B. W. Robbins, the guiding spirit in put- 
ting huge General Outdoor together, Burr 


Burr Robbins 


Rew SParens 


Public Opinion. Public Opinion, Scripps- 
Howard makes clear, is you—multiplied 
by millions. 

No one who reads this advertisement 
can miss the point. And no one will 
question the right of its maker to make 
it, for to inform Public Opinion is the 
great obligation of the press. 

That so much other institutional copy 
fails to establish this right brings out in 
bold relief the perfect handling here. 


« eBurr Robbins 


has shown that the fictional ways of an 
industrial heir-apparent are not for him. 
He’s worked in every phase of the out- 
door operation, is on a first-name basis 
with practically. everyone in the plant, 
and knows the business from alpha to 
omega—which, to him, signifies Outdoor. 

The huge, sprawling General Outdoor 
Advertising Company business to which 
Burr is devoted is no easy business to 
know, either. GOA is the biggest fac- 
tor in the outdoor field, covering about 
30% of the nation’s population and per- 
haps accounting for as much as 40% of the 
industry’s revenue. GOA operates from 
Montreal and Ottawa to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and from Denver to New England, 
with facilities in a total of 1,412 cities 
and towns. It has complete production 
facilities and offices in 34 U. S. cities 
and three in Canada, as well as smaller 
offices in double that number of cities, 
and maintains a plant which includes 
about 45,000 poster boards. 

In addition, of course, GOA has nu- 
merous high spot locations, painted bul- 
letins, semi-spectaculars and full-fledged 
spectaculars. It operates, or will shortly 
operate, 16 fully equipped neon shops 
in various cities, and its facilities for 
working with sheet metal, enamel and 
all the other things that go into signs 
and displays of all kinds are surprisingly 
complete. 

To Burr, the outdoor industry seems 
on the threshold of a more important 
era than ever before, with a host of new 
ideas and new developments on the hori- 
zon. Many of these things, he thinks, 


stem from the development of the Traf- 
fic Audit Bureau, the cooperative organi- 
zation which he believes is more re- 
sponsible than any other single develop- 
ment for changing the outdoor industry 
from merely an advertising medium to 
an important marketing tool. 

“Since I came in to the business in 
1925,” he says, “and principally because 
of the researches of the TAB, we have 
rebuilt about 75% of our entire plant, 
changing locations, providing better dis- 
play and fewer facings to a single site, 
and developing a setup which is scien- 
tifically organized to deliver sales mes- 
sages with the greatest impact and the 
lowest possible cost. TAB taught us— 
as well as a lot of advertisers—where 
our circulation is, and we in the outdoor 
industry are now doing everything pos- 
sible to cover the buying power of our 
markets in the most effective manner.” 

Aside from the tremendous influence 
which TAB research has had upon the 
outdoor business, and partly as a result, 
one of the most outstanding changes in 
the industry during the past 20 years, 
Burr thinks, is the way it has diversified. 
Outdoor was for many years a favorite 
medium of a few types of advertisers— 
gasoline, oil and automobiles, for exam- 
ple—and was at the same time almost 
completely by-passed by other advertis- 
ing classifications. 

But with some concrete data under 
its belt, and a relocation of much of its 
plant to provide intensive coverage of 
shopping areas in cities and towns, it 
began to pick up food business and to 
reach out, more and more, into many 
classifications which had never previously 
been considered good prospects. As a 
result, Burr says, GOA business is now 
completely diversified, with about 25% 
of its volume in the food business and 
another 9% in the soft drink field. While 
these percentages may be somewhat 
higher than “normal” because of the 
relative dearth of automotive advertis- 
ing in recent years, no one in the out- 
door field expects them to change too 
drastically. 

The business will continue to serve a 
broader range of advertisers than ever 
before, Burr thinks, and it will also bene- 
fit from this diversification as it has in 
the past—by ironing out its seasonal 
peaks, 4 It was not too many years ago 
that Coea-Cola made a considerable stir 
by revealing that it was buying outdoor 
on a year-round basis. Now outdoor ad- 
vertising has leveled out to the point 


where, Burr says, there hasn’t been a 
panel open in GOA’s Chicago area, sum- 
mer or winter, for three years. 

The next big development in outdoor 
will come, he thinks, from the use of 
super-deluxe panels, probably largely by 
local or regional advertisers, although 
he sees no reason why the trend should 
not spread to the national field, where 
high-spot locations and tremendous at- 
tention-attracting qualities fit into the 
promotional scheme. 

Burr is immensely enthusiastic about 
a series of monumental designs which 
GOA has developed and is now beginning 
to show to prospects in many cities—de- 
signs which make the conventional painted 
display or semi-spectacular look a little 
anemic. Pointing to the sculptured boards 
being used in St. Louis by the Globe- 
Democrat and illustrated in these pages 
some weeks ago as an example, Burr 
visualizes more and more tailor-made 
display units of completely unconven- 
tional size, shape and design, perhaps 
even including actual show rooms or 
work rooms with live “actors” doing their 
stuff for the benefit of passersby. 

Although Burr Robbins is a modest 
fellow and would never admit it, his 
position with the leading factor in the 
outdoor field and his inherent liking for 
people have made him a sort of un- 
official ambassador of good will for the 
outdoor industry. He takes a leading 
part in a diversity of activities in the 
advertising field, serves as a director of 
at least 12 diverse organizations, and 
is in almost constant demand as a 
speaker. He is proudest, perhaps, of the 
role he has played in fathering the an- 
nual exhibition of outdoor advertising 
art, which he launched 14 years ago and 
directed until last year, when the event, 
which has come to be recognized as one 
of the most important in the advertising 
art world, was turned over to the Chi- 
cago Art Directors Club. 

Outside of the office, Burr’s big inter- 
est is his 600 acres of sprawling farm 
at Delavan, Wis., where Hereford cattle, 
Shropshire sheep and Berkshire hogs 
make a farmer’s paradise. And no mil- 
lion-dollar contract can please him quite 
as much as another blue ribbon collected 
at a stock show. At Delavan with Mrs. 
Robbins and their three children, his 
livestock and his dogs, he’s perfectly 
content to exchange outdoor for outdoors 
for as long as the cares of business will 
let him. 


lhe Pay- Off NEWS AND VIEWS OF MAIL ORDER ADVERTISING 


10 POINTS TO CHECK IN SELECTING AN ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Are you thinking of appointing a new 
advertising agency? If so, what are the 
qualifications you are looking for in an 
agency? Do you want an agency spe- 
cializing in mail order accounts? Is copy 
service more important than knowledge 
of media or marketing? Just what is the 
best way to evaluate an agency’s services? 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
New York, well known home-study ex- 
ecutive training school, has had an event- 
ful 40-year advertising history; yet their 
recent appointment of the Walter M. 
Swertfager Company, New York, is only 
the fourth agency change which has 
been made. In a field where frequent 
changes are commonplace, this record is 
noteworthy. 

Advertising manager Harry D. Kline 
believes that the institute’s success in 
selecting advertising agencies that meas- 
ure up to expectations is, in large part, 
due to a 10-point checklist which they 
use in evaluating an agency’s potentiali- 
ties. 

Following is the list, with a brief ex- 
planation of each point. 


1. AGENCY'S SALES PHILOSOPHY. 
Is it fundamentally sales minded rather 


than simply advertising-conscious? 


2. "ENTHUSIASM AGE." 

Is it young and aggressive enough to 
get enthused over good ideas; old enough 
to reject poor ones? 


3. SIZE. : 
The biggest agencies aren’t necessarily 


the best. Pick one that will value your 
account highly. 


4. EXPERIENCE. 

Avoid complete specialists. Agency 
should have substantial background in 
your field, but also outside experience. 


5. PERSONNEL, 

Remember that an agency’s personnel 
is the agency. Check on records of key 
men. If selecting a medium size agency, 
look for one formed by executives with 
previous successful records in larger 
agencies, 


6. REPUTATION. 

Clients, former clients, space represen- 
tatives, etc. can provide more reliable in- 
formation on reputation than agency’s 
promotional efforts on its own behalf. 


7. CO-OPERATION. 

Is the agency willing to cooperate on 
phases of your marketing problem in 
addition to advertising? Will you get the 
personal service of the top executives? 


8. FACILITIES. 

Does the agency maintain all depart- 
ments such as radio, research, etc. neces- 
sary to the adequate servicing of your 
account? 


9. FINANCIAL RATING. 
Is the agency financially strong? 


10. LOCATION. 

Is the agency close enough to you, 
geographically, to give you quick and 
constant service? 
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Brand Choices 
Clearly Defined 
a a wef 

in ‘Grit’ Poll 

WILLIAMSPORT, Pa.—In its 11th 
annual reader survey, Grit, na- 
tional family weekly published by 
Grit Publishing Company, reveals 
the decided brand preferences of 
its readers, as well as plans by 
readers for increased postwar pur- 
chases. 

Through its 571,657 circulation, 
more than 66% of which is in 
localities with populations of 1,000 
or less, Grit polled 21,359 reader 
replies. 

More than 30% of the families 
polled prefer Vicks while the 
closest second was Four Way Cold 
Tablets, used by 10% of those 
polled. Mum and Arrid led other 
deodorants with 41.8% and 32.4% 
respectively. Colgate tooth powder, 
with 36.7%, beat out Dr. Lyons 
(27%) for first choice among 
powder dentifrices. Colgate’s tooth 
paste, used by 39.4%, and Ipana, 
used by 18.4%, 
dentifrice group. 


Maxwell House Lead Grows 


Maxwell House coffee last year 
was used by 23.9% and far outsold 
Chase & Sanborn, in second place 
with 8.6%. In 1942 Eight O’Clock 
coffee was selected by 14.1% and 
was led only by Maxwell House 
with 16.6%. Chase & Sanborn 
coffee in 1942 was preferred by 
only 6.1%. 

Crisco has maintained the lead 
it has held over Spry with 33.3% 
preference as against Spry’s choice 
by 19.5%. Campbell’s soups were 
preferred by 76.6% of the reader 
poll. Closest follower was Heinz, 
with 7.9%. 

Lifebuoy was the choice of 
31.5% of the soap buyers polled 
while Ivory followed with 16.2%, 
Lux with 14.6%, and Palmolive 
with 11%. 

Other Leaders 

Among home appliances, G-E 
ranges outranked all other stoves 
with a 20.4% preference against 


the closest second, Perfection 
ranges, which were named by 
only 5.3%. More than 50% plan 


to buy new stoves. G-E also led 
refrigerator choices with 41.9%. 
Frigidaire was second choice with 
a 10% preference count in the 
reader poll. 

Ford gained the lead over Chev- 
rolet with passenger car preference 
of 31.8% for Ford, compared with 


Gasoline and Oil Adver- 


tisers placed 57.2% of 


_ their 1945 lineage in the 


Buffalo Courier-Expréss. 


Figuring daily lineage alone, 


52.8% appears in this favorite 


Buffalo newspaper. All of which 


is one more bit of evidence that 


- whether you sell to men, or 
_ women, or both... 


BUFFALO'S ONLY 
MORNING & SUNDAY NEWSPAPER 


led the paste 


choice of Chevrolet by 27.1%. 
Plymouth was third choice, pre- 
ferred by only 12.7%. In trucks, 
Ford again outgained Chevrolet 
with 30.5% as against 28.4%. In 
1944, the poll showed that 30.8% 
preferred Chevrolet trucks as 
against 27.1% who chose Ford. In 
tires, Goodyear led with prefer- 
ence expressed by 28.4% as 
against 20.6% who wanted Fire- 
stone. 

More than half of the readers 
polled said that they plan to paint 


the outside of their homes and 
66.5% plan to paint inside. More 
than 71% will re-roof their homes 
while 79.3% said they will in- 
sulate. 


Promotes Daisy Items 
Grant Advertising of Canada, 
Toronto, recently appointed by 
Battle Pharmaceuticals, will re- 
lease a national newspaper and 
radio campaign this fall for two 
of the company’s products, Daisy 
Dip for family washing and clean- 
ing and “Daisy for Dainties.” A 


test campaign is now running in 
Winnipeg for Daisy Dip, using 
newspapers and radio. 


McCrum Named Ad Chief 


Sidney E. McCrum has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of 
the Wickwire Spencer Steel divi- 
sion of Colorado Fuel & Iron Cor- 
poration, and will head the divi- 
sion’s new advertising .offices in 
Buffalo. Removal of the Wick- 
wire Spencer division’s general 
sales offices from New York City 
to Buffalo also is under way. 


Advertising Age, August 12, 1946 
Makes More ‘Bug Bombs’ 


Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion’s electric appliance division, 
East Springfield, Mass., has ex- 
panded its facilities to produce the 
war-born aerosol insecticide “bug 
bomb” for civilian use. 


Conner Adds Account 


The Conner Company, San 
Francisco, has been appointed to 
handle the advertising of Red 
Feather Products, manufacturer of 
duplicating equipment. 
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EGYPT. Storage tanks at Anvlo-keyptian refineries. 


here’s the proof. 


so. They know that 


United States. 
During the first six 


—that, a half page. 


and see. 


Tho neeneee 


* A claim is only as good as its proof. WORLD 
PETROLEUM is “a great export magazine,” and 


When export-minded foreign oil equipment man- 
ufacturers, in the face of an acute shortage of 
foreign exchange, come into American publica- 
tions (and WORLD PETROLEUM almost ex- 
clusively ) with high-priced American dollars, you 
may be sure that they have strong reason for doing 


a big export market not only 


exists now, but that WORLD PETROLEUM is 
the most effective way to tap that market... And 
it does—in over 50 foreign countries and the 


months of 1946, an average 


of 26 foreign oil equipment firms advertised im- 
pressively in WORLD PETROLEUM. During 
that time, with three other U. S. oil publications 
issuing special international editions, only one 
carried any advertising of a foreign manufacturer 


Meanwhile, foreign advertis- 


ing space commitments in WORLD PETRO- 
LEUM are increasing. For proof—look at its pages 


CANADA. Huge storage tank in the sub-Arctic. 
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‘Esquire’ Backs 
All-American 
Baseball Game 


Cxuicaco—For the third consecu- 
tive year, Esquire magazine spon- 
sored the All-American Boys 
Baseball Game played Aug. 10 at 
Wrigley Field. The players trained 
at Wrigley Field and Comiskey 
Park with assorted coaching from 


members of the Chicago Cubs and 


the Chicago White Sox to assist 
Ty Cobb and Honus Wagner, team 
managers, The game was broad- 
cast over ABC from coast to coast. 
In previous years the games were 
played in New York’s Polo 
Grounds. 

For the event, Mayor Edward J. 
Kelly of Chicago obligingly pro- 
claimed the week of Aug. 4-10 as 
All-American Boys Baseball Week 
and urged Chicagoans to see the 
game. Among those to share in 
the receipts are The American 


Commission for Living War Me- 
morials and the Chicago Service 
Men’s Centers. 

Of the 32 players in the 1945 
game, 27 have been offered big 
league contracts. 


Fricker Rejoins Le Roi 


D. E. Fricker, with Le Roi Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, before serving 
in the Army during the war, has 
rejoined the company as assistant 
to advertising manager, handling 
sales promotion and trade show 


duties. The company makes gaso- 
line engines, air compressors and 
engine-generator sets. 


Heads Aircraft Group 


Joseph E. Lowes Jr., director of 
public relations of Fairchild En- 
gine & Airplane Corporation, New 
York, has been elected chairman 
of the national public relations 
advisory committee of the Aircraft 
Industries Association. He suc- 
ceeds A. M. Rochlen, director of 
public relations, Douglas Aircraft 
Company, Santa Monica, Cal. 


WORLD PETROLEUM has the largest foreign 
circulation of any oil magazine—30 per cent of 
its readers are in foreign fields. Its correspondents 
abroad are not itinerant visitors but permanent 
residents fully familiar with the fields they cover. 
They bring to its readers—your market—the latest 
news, industry developments, and information of 
projects planned. WORLD PETROLEUM pro- 
vides complete coverage of engineering, operating 
and administrative management men in petro- 


leum throughout the world. 


Does your company manufacture oil machinery, 
equipment or supplies—products which have to 
do with drilling, producing, refining, marketing, 
or transporting of petroleum products? Then you 
should advertise in WORLD PETROLEUM— 
if you want your part of the world petroleum 


market. 


Do you influence appropriations or plan adver- 
tising schedules? Send for your copy of WORLD 
PETROLEUM. The proof is in the book. 
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ROMANIA. Of! derricks—foothills of the Carpathians. 
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IRAQ. American truck stringing pipe 
across the desert. 


WADMAN 


a See i 9 


ae 


ae 


e off shore—Lake Maracaibo. 


VENEZUELA. Drilling 7 wiles 


50 COUNTRIES—50 MARKETS 


Where are you best geared to sell? Where do you want to 
sell — Russia — Romania — Egypt — Madagascar — the Middle 
East— Venezuela—Colombia—Peru— Argentina—Philippines 
—the East Indies—Burma—China—Alaska—Canada—or in one 
of the other 35 petroleum industry countries ‘round the world? 
... Reach this world market through WORLD PETRO- 
LEUM. Write for our neu RATE CARD and INFORMA- 


TIVE FOLDER—now ready. 


Affiliated Publications 


PETROLEO DEL MUNDO 
PETROLEUM WORLD 

DIESEL PROGRESS 

DIESEL ENGINE CATALOG 
SUGAR 

SUGAR REFERENCE BOOK 
EL MUNDO AZUCARERO 

EL CATALOGO AZUCARERO 
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SALES AIDS 


that 


Sell 


for advertisers in 


Hospital 
Management 


“Big name" advertisers are nu- 
merous in Hospital Management, 
and one of the biggest in the 
pharmaceutical field recently 
wrote us: 


"You have been sending us your 
weekly bulletins listing hospital 
construction, prices and personnel 
changes. These have been most 
satisfactory. Currently we are re- 
ceiving thirty copies. Our detail 
staff has now expanded to sixty, 
and we should like to increase our 
request for that quantity if pos- 
sible. Please address these to the 
attention of , of the Hospital 
Sales Division." . 


OTHER SERVICES 


1. Market studies so impor- 
tant that they have been 
used as the basis of radio 
commercials, printed for dis- 
tribution to leading business 
and professional men, and 
for setting up changed and 
improved marketing meth- 
ods. 


2. Classified lists of hos- 
pitals, giving number of beds 
and other pertinent data in- 
dicating size and scope of 
activities. 


3. Lists of architects having 
had one or more hospital 
jobs on their boards since 
1940. 


4. Reviews of manufactur- 
ers’ technical and scientific 
literature in the ‘Suppliers’ 
Library page in Hospital 
Management each month. 


5. Monthly newsletter of 
significant trends and devel- 


opments in the hospital mar- 
ket. 


6. Lists of hospital and sur- 
gical supply dealers. 


7. Product news reports. 
Manufacturers and distribu- 
tors continuously originate, 
develop and improve prod- 
ucts essential to efficient 
hospital management. The 
results of these activities are 
published in the Product 
News pages of Hospital 
Management each month— 
a real service to hospital ex- 
ecutives as well as to adver- 
tisers. 


‘2 a 
For Detailed 
Reference Data 


THE MARKET 
DATA BOOK 


Business 
Publications 
= Edition 


100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 
68 Post St. , San Francisco y 
Williams-Oliver Bidg., Atlanta 
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Geygan Joins Agency 

George T. Geygan, who has had 
his own art studio in New York, 
and also has been with Donahue & 
Coe and Buchanan & Co., has 
joined the art staff of Agricultural 
Advertising & Research, advertis- 
ing and public relations agency 
with offices in Ithaca, Albany and 
New York City. 


Name Warner Agency 

Dymac, Inc., and Bars Radio & 
Electronic Parts Company, Buf- 
falo, have appointed Harold War- 
ner Company, Buffalo, to handle 
their advertising. Radio and elec- 
a publications are being 
used. 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5.1}inois 


18 Union Printing © 
Centers Face New 


Labor Negotiations 


Majority of Industry 
Expected to Be Hit 
by Union Demands 


NEw YorK—A wave of demands 
for wage increases by typograph- 
ical unions is expected to extend 
across the nation’s printing in- 
dustry, with 18 printing centers 
either now in negotiations with 
unions or shortly to begin. Indi- 
cations now are that the new de- 
mands will be vigorously resisted 
by employers, and industry circles 
predict a series of strikes. 

Since the typographical unions 


can serve you better by more 
mediums of reproduction on.. 


¢ 


POINT OF PURCHASE ADVERTISING 
TWENTY-FOUR SHEET POSTERS 
CAR CARDS @ THREE SHEET POSTERS 


Offset Lithography @ Direct Lithography 


Silk Screen Printing 


@ = Aniline Printing 


OALLART CORPORATION 


TWO-THREE-FOUR NORTH BROADWAY 


MILWAUKEE 


2,  ~WISCONSIN 


The Only New Orleans Station 
Using all these means to 


Build Listenership Continuously 


@ 24-Sheet Posters 

@ Newspaper Advertising 
@ Street Car Dash Signs 
@ Point-of-Sale Displays 


Folks turn first to 


NEW ORLEANS ~ 


EPARTMENT OF LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 


The Greatest Selling Power in the South's Greatest City 
50,000 WATTS — CLEAR CHANNEL — CBS AFFILIATE 
Represented Nationally by The Katz Agency, Inc. 


customarily set the pace for other 
crafts, the issues affect the entire 


industry. 
Centers now affected include 
Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, 


Cincinnati and Toledo; while 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Phila- 
delphia, Memphis, New York, Al- 
bany, Buffalo and Detroit are 
among those expected to open ne- 
gotiations within the next few 
months. In Seattle, the union re- 
cently won a wage increase from 
$1.437 an hour to $1.857 an hour, 
while Minneapolis (after a two- 
week strike) and St. Paul went to 
$1.60 from $1.26. 


Ask $3 an Hour 


The Washington contract is the 
first to enter negotiations since 
July 1. The deadline there is Aug. 
10. The Graphic Arts Association 
of Washington is opposing the Co- 
lumbia Typographical Union’s de- 
mands for $3 an hour as opposed 
to the present $1.53 scale. 

In addition, Washington de- 
mands include four additional paid 
holidays, three weeks’ vacation at 
double pay, double pay for all 
overtime, and other issues. The 
wage scale committee of the Wash- 
ington employers estimates that 
the increase, if all demands are 
met, will actually represent $1.98 
an hour above present pay, or an 
increase of 136%. 

According to the employers, the 
union demands are designed to 
get wages so high that the mem- 
bers will be protected against any 
effects of inflation. They state, 
however, that they will not ac- 
cede to the demands but will 
counter with a proposal for a 
wage increase combined with a 
formula to compensate for infla- 
tionary rises in the cost of living. 


Other Complications 


In Chicago, the situation is com- 
plicated by the fact that the 
present contract expires for wages 
only, according to the employers, 
on Sept. 4, with provision for a 
30-day notice of termination for 
the other provisions. The union, 
however, claims that other so- 
called “fringe issues” should be 
included in the Sept. 4 deadline. 

Employers estimate that the 
Chicago demands constitute a 
100% increase. (AA, Aug. 5.) 

Whatever the new pattern of 
wage increases that emerges from 
these negotiations may be, the cost 
of all commercial printing and 
especially publication printing will 
undoubtedly go up once more. In 
publication printing, it is  esti- 
mated that 65% of the net sales 
price is represented by wages. 
This compares with an FTC esti- 
mate of 24% for an 86-industry 
group and a printing industry esti- 
mate of 38% for U. S. commercial 
printing as a whole. 

According to George P. Mal- 
lonee, chairman of the industrial 
relations committee of the Wash- 
ington employers group, “the at- 
titude of the industry is that it 
cannot agree to any _ increase 
which will raise the price of print- 
ing out of line with the price of 
other goods and services. The 
printers feel that inasmuch as 
there are half a million workers 
in printing and publishing, to 
grant an inflationary wage in- 
crease would have a disastrous 
effect on the economy as a whole. 

“The printers are trying to hold 
the line on prices for their prod- 
ucts in order to maintain the de- 
mand for printing. In order to do 
this they must hold the line with- 
in reasonable bounds on wage 
costs.” 


Gets Ortho Account 


Crosby & Cooper, San Fran- 
cisco agency, has been appointed 
to handle all advertising for Cali- 
fornia Spray-Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Richmond, Cal., and Eliza- 
beth, N. J. The company 
manufactures and distributes in- 
secticides and fungicides under the 


brand name Ortho. 
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Printing Labor Demands 


Issues Washington Chicago 
Present Union Present 
Scale Demands Scale Demands 
Wages per hr. $1.52 $3.00 $1.815 
Hours a week 37le 35 36% 
Holidays a yr. 3 7 3 
Sick leave employer 2% days per 0 
financed in- month of 
surance plan employment 
up to 90 
days max. 
Weeks’ vaca- 2 3 at double- 2 
tion with pay time pay 
rates 
Severance 2 weeks after 1 week for 0 1 week for 
pay 6 months each 6 mo. each 6 mo. 
Source: Union Employers Section, Printing Industry of America, Inc. 


NEGOTIATION ISSUES—The table above illustrates the points at issue in 
negotiations pending between the typographical unions and printers in Chicago 
The present Washington contract expires Aug. 10, that in 
Chicago is up for renegotiation of wages only on Sept. 4, according to the 

printer, but the union seeks to include other issues in the negotiations. 


and Washington. 


How Far Does 


| ‘ 


America’s 4th Largest Market? 


RADIO FAMILIES PER DOLLAR 


(_] Day BB Night 


RADIO FAMILIES 
8. 8 


sraTions — 


NETWK] NETWK] NETWK| NETWK 
STAT. 
a 


Proving...WAAT delivers more listeners in 
America’s 4th Largest Market*than any 
other station...including all 50,000-watters 


*Do you realize this market 
contains over 32 million 
people; more than these 14 
cities combined: Kansas City, 
Indianapolis, Rochester, 
Denver, Atlanta, Toledo, 
Omaha, Syracuse, Richmond, 
Hartford, Des Moines, Spokane, 
Fort Wayne, Dallas. 


—— IAT & 


PRINTING 


There are a large number of concerns that 
render one type of service and do it well... 


* THE FAITHORN CORPORATION, 
however, renders THREE DISTINCT TYPES 
of service—ad-setting, engraving and 
printing—and does them ALL equally 
well—with less effort and less cost. 


FAITHORN CORPORATION 


400 N. RUSH STREET -: 
Telephone WHItehall 2300 


ND NIGHT SERVICE 


CHICAGO 11 
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‘New Competition’ 
Fails to Curb 


Magazine Sales 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Housekeeping 10%, Town & Coun- 
try rose nearly 50%. 

Street & Smith continued to sell 
all it could print of Charm and 
Mademoiselle—but had no circula- 
tion gains on them. The average 
sale of its six comics was off 15 
to 20% and of its seven fiction 
magazines off 20%. 

Fawcett’s trends generally were 
downward—its wide list of comics 
being off about 10% in average 
net sale per issue and its eight 
standard magazines down an aver- 
age of 5%. A bright star in the 
Fawcett picture is the two-year- 
old True, “the man’s magazine,” 
the circulation of which has gone 
above the million mark. 

Macfadden had gains on seven 


of its eight magazines. 


Some Down, Some Up 


McCall Corporation reports that 
McCall’s circulation averaged 100,- 
000 more than a year ago and that 
it sells out consistently before the 
15th of the month, and estimates 
the magazine as ‘200,000 to 400,- 
000 undersold.” Redbook has 
gained 10 to 15% on the news- 
stands, but Bluebook is off about 
10%. McCall’s Needlework in- 
creased circulation about 200,000 
to more than 500,000. 

Dell Modern Group is up 3%, 
detective group “down slightly,” 
comics “way up” but no precise 
figures. 

McGraw-Hill currently is put- 
ting 400,000 copies of the new 
Science Illustrated on the stands 
and selling about 200,000 of them. 
Subscription circulation of this 
magazine has expanded from 75,- 
000 on its debut in April to 110,- 
000. All of McGraw-Hill’s busi- 
ness papers have added circula- 
tion—Business Week, for example 
rising from 143,000 to 154,000— 
and the paper shortage has caused 
five of them to reestablish waiting 
lists. 

The fastest-growing mass maga- 
zine in the country today prob- 
ably is American Legion Monthly, 
which has passed the 3,250,000 
mark. Due to paper shortages, 
however, a substantial part of its 
total is still in a “pony edition,” 
which does not carry advertising. 


Returns Move Up 


The news and “executive” mag- 
azines continue to make headway. 
One of them, Nation’s Business, 
has just reached 500,000, a gain 
of 50,000 in the last year. 

During the war, when news- 
stand returns on most magazines 
had reached a minimum, their 
publishers boasted of this fact to 
advertisers and agencies. Al- 
though space is bought on the 
basis of net sales, buyers also are 
interested today in returns. This 
is justifiable because heavy re- 
turns, even when net sales are 
mounting, increase a publisher’s 
costs and probably are reflected in 
advertising rates. 

In a test in one city in April 
one magazine distributing com- | 
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PHOTOSTATS ell 
Photographic Work 


Years of experience 
taught us how. 


YOU WANT IT WE COPY iT 


Royal Photw Servier 


pany boosted gross sales 86% but 
returns rose so rapidly that net 
sales were up only 32%. 


Print Orders Pushed Up 


With more paper available this 
year, many publishers increased 
their print orders substantially. 
Few of them were able to esti- 
mate accurately, however, the ex- 
tent of demand for their maga- 
zines, in the face of new competi- 
tion, changing consumer habits, 
strikes in certain areas which re- 
duced buying power, and other 
factors. 

Some emphasize, however, that 
although their returns have ex- 
panded, their value to advertisers 
is greater than ever. Popular Sci- 
ence and Outdoor Life, for ex- 


ample, had average returns of 
about 25% prewar. These were 
reduced to 1% during the war 
and are now up to 5%. Meanwhile, 
the sales of these magazines have 
increased 20%. 

Although returns in some in- 
stances are now 25% or more, 
many publishers still keep them 
below prewar levels. The average 
returns of all publications handled 
by one major national distributor 
averaged 32% prewar, dropped to 
13% during the war, and are now 
up to 29%. 


Gives ‘Average’ Returns 


Newsstand sales and often re- 
turns, of course, vary consider- 
ably, even in “normal” times, with 


such factors as season of the year 
and type of publication. On many 
publications, newsstand sales in 
July will be only 70% of Decem- 
ber. 

S. O. Shapiro, of Macfadden 
Publications, found in a_ recent 
survey of opinions of all United 
States and Canadian magazine 
wholesalers that returns of 12 
different types of magazines should 
average: Class, 7.9%; fashion, 8.1; 
homemaking, 8.5; women’s 8.8; 
weekly and picture, 10.2; romance, 
11.3; detective, 11.9; sports, 12.2; 
digests, 12.6; pocket-size, 13.7; 
comics and lyrics, 14.1; pulps, 17.9. 

The glut on’ newsstands has 
been created largely by the comics. 
The Newsdealer currently lists 


346 comics titles, of monthly, bi- 
monthly, quarterly and other fre- 
quency of issue. One authority 
estimates that there are now 212 
active comic titles. He adds, how- 
ever, that between last Sept. 1 
and April 1, 112 new titles hit the 
stands—many of which already 
have died. 

Some smaller established pub- 
lishers of comics tell AA of sharp 


PHOTOGRAPHS THAT SELL 


Glossy photographs of your product for sales 
books, mailing pieces or displays — in 
color (dye process) from your black and white 
prints or negatives. 


Any size or quantity. Write for estimate, 


Norman R. Fetrow 
1232 Edison St. 


York, Pa. 
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1940 1944 

DO YOU OWN A CLOPH . % of families % of families 

“is, “ 

Yes. TA . 26.7% . 33.9% | 

NO. ; > . bes 66.1 : 

! 

! 

9 % of 

WHAT CONDITION IS IT IN: clothes washers ! 

« GO0D* . Nor. 61.4% 

+ FAIR* . asked . 32.6 ' 

+ POOR* . in 1940. . 6.0 

; 

! 

! 

WHAT MAKE IS ne | 

1940 % of makes 1944 % of makes 

Rank —First 6 mentioned Rank —First 6 mentioned ' 

1. EASY . 25.0% 1. EASY . aie} 

awe 11.4 2. BENDIX 7 1 

3. GENERAL ELECTRIC — ie 3. THOR ‘ ae . 

_ ree a, 4. GENERAL ELECTRIC . + eee a 
5. SEARS ROEBUCK 5. Sw iC wti‘“‘t:i‘i‘é‘C 5. SEARS ROEBUCK 2. Cw ww 
Cae.) 6 ea Ss SS 6.0 
OTHERS 30.7 OTHERS 36.1 


*GOOD—will a a long time. 


FAIR—will probably last until after the war. 
OOR—need a new one as soon as possible. 


' 
' 
! 
! 
' 
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APEX?” 


EASY? THOR? 


: A. B. C.? 
BENDIX? G.E.? 


MAYTAG? 3 
WESTINGHOUSE? 


Clothes washers are first on the 


UNIVERSAL? 


“soon as available” buying list 


of New York Herald Tribune private-house dwellers. Even our 
apartment tenants list washers third. 


These are no dreams that can't come true. 


We KNOW because 


the fourth edition of the Continuing Home Study and three other 
editions going back to 1938, have released a flood of facts that 
sweeps away all washer questions but one — which makes will 


they buy ? 


Our reader families’ incomes, outlay for necessities and niceties, 


their brand preferences, their possessions actual and. planned, 


are all measured with micrometer accuracy proved by New York 


retailers in years of test at their sales counters. 


Most pertinently, you'll find our readers’ clothes washer owner 
ship detailed by makes AND operating condition — good, fair 
or poor — with 39% NOT in good condition. Can you use this 
valuable market definition? Then send for the 


Herald aie Tribune 


CONTINUING HOME STUDY 


New York Herald Tribune European Edition Published Doily in Paris 
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circulation drops with the decline | 
of the “soldier market.’ | 

Other leaders point out, how- 
ever, that a year ago the “civilian 
demand was undersold,” and esti- 
mate that, despite mounting re- 
turns, the combined net sales of 
comics probably totals 50 million 
a month. 

One of them estimates that 
comics distributed by American 
News Company (including Dell, 
Thrilling, Street & Smith and 
United Features) now have com- 
bined sales of 12 to 14 million; 
by Independent News Company, 
10 million; by Kable News, 8 mil- 
lion; by Fawcett, 6 million; Pub- 
lishers Distributing Corporation, 


5 million; International (Hearst) 


and S-M News Company, 3 mil-| “in 1945’s first nine months, about 
| lion each, and by Curtis, 1 million. 


This would make a monthly total 
of 48 to 50 million. 

This coincides closely with the 
recently-published estimate by 
National Comics group of 49,596,- 
000 monthly for all comics. It 
disagrees sharply with statements 
published in both the Wall Street 
Journal and Time in June to the 
effect that combined circulation 
of all comics recently has fallen 
from 40 to 27 million. 


Other Estimates Given 
However, Hershey James of 
Kable News Company is quoted in 


the July Circulation Management 
as finding in.a recent survey that 


Business today needs facts. 


A NIAGARA 


OF FACTS 


The Ohio Select List 1946 Consumer Survey 


points the way to quick and profitable sales in the billion-dollar market 


covered by these alert hometown dailies. 


* CHICAGO: _ 
CLEVELAND 


he 


~ OHIO SELECT LIST NEWSPAPE 
% e JOHN W. CULLEN CO. 
hn rege pecs gle a 


It's a combination that can't be 
beat: a rich market, a road map 
to sales activity through our 1946 
Consumer Survey and these 49 
on-the-job dailies to carry your 
sales message. Write, wire, phone 
for further information. 


ONE ORDER, ONE CHECK 


RS 


ous rest. 


an inspiring 


Our 


available 


Conventions at 
MORAINE HOTEL afford the 
happy combination of con- 
centrated effort and luxuri- 


the 


Of graceful Georgian ar- 
chitecture and early American appointments, in 


setting of ravine woodland on the 


shore of Lake Michigan, the MORAINE just nat- 
urally makes business a pleasure. 

facilities 
groups up to 150 persons . . 


conveniently accommodate 
- Memberships are 


in our popular Beach Club... 
Additional information will giadly be submitted 
upon request. 


OUAMHUS -ON-THE-LAKE 


34 million copies of comic maga- 
zines were sold in the U. S. and 
Canada every month. 

“And the average net sale was 
90%. 

“But in 1945’s last three months, 
50 million copies of comic maga- 
zines were printed each month— 
and the average net sales for the 
three-month period were 35 mil- 
lion a month. 

“Thus the. net sale of comics 
in the last quarter of 1945 gained 
one million a month, compared 
with the first three-quarters—al- 
though the sales percentage 
dropped from 90 to 70.” 

Mr. James estimates that net 
newsstand sales of the older comics 
were still running at about 85%, 
while those of the newer titles 
were 56% or less. 

These figures, however, are 
about six months old. More re- 
cent figures tend to confirm the 
continuing demand for comics. A 
Chicago wholesaler, Charles Levy 
Company, reports that between 
the first half of 1945 and the first 
half of 1946 the average net sale 
of comics which it handled rose 
from 1,769,000 to 2,052,000, while 
its total distribution climbed from 
1,872,000 to 2,882,000. 


Distributors Give Figures 


Three national distributors— 
Fawcett, Independent and Kable 
—told AA that their combined net 
sales of comics in the first half of 
this year averaged 20,307,000 as 
against 16,707,000 in the first half 
of last year. The average net sales 
of one of these distributors was 
only two-thirds as much as the 
figure given for it in the estimated 
total above for all distributors. 

One distributor points out that 
its net sales have risen 27% in 
this period while distribution in- 
creased 40%. Another points out 
that his company had a 20% gain 
in net sales, despite an increase 
in returns from about 3% in 1945 
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Current Network Hooperatings | 
July 30 Evening Program Audiences 
MOST SETS-IN-USE 


1. Monday 10:15-10:30 p.m........ . 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes (Special Event) 


Programs: 


Contented Program (Carnation Company) 


2. Monday 10:30-11 p.m.......... 
Programs: 
Dr. I. Q. —CH— 


8. Monday 10-10:15 p.m.......... 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes (Special Event) 


Programs: 


Bob Hawk Show (Repeat) (R. J. Reynolds Co.) 


(Mars, Inc.) 
Re Ps Cea ee or eae ee artes: 27.6 


Contented Program (Carnation Company) 


“FIRST FIFTEEN” EVENING PROGRAMS 
July 30, 1946 


Program Sponsor 

Mr. District Bristol-Myers Co. 
Attorney 

Jergens Summer Andrew Jergens Co. 
Edition; 


Philip Morris & 
Co. Ltd. Inc. 


Crime Doctor 


Dr. 1. @. Mars, Inc. 
—C 


—_ 
Mr. and Mrs. North Andrew Jergens Co. 


Man Called X Pepsodent Div.— 
Lever Bros. Co. 
Kay Kyser (10:30) Colgate-Palmolive- 
—CH— Peet Co. 
oe Tobacco 


oO. 
Frank H. Lee Co. 
Take It or Leave Eversharp, Inc. 
It (Sub) 
Mystery Theater Sterling Drug, Inc. 


Your Hit Parade 


Drew Pearson 


Schenley 
Laboratories, Inc, 
Bob Hawk Show R. J. Reynolds Co. 
Dr. Christian ce . eaten Mfg. 
oO. 
Suspense Roma Wine Co. 


—CS— Computed Sets-in-Use. 
—CH— Computed Hooperating. 


Encore Theatre 


, Net- Hooper- 
Product work ating 
Vitalis and Sal 
Hepatica NBC 12.1 
Jergens Lotion and 
Twin Make-up ABC $2 
CBS 9.0 
Candy NBC 9.0 
Jergens Lotion and 
Twin Make-Up NBC 8.8 
Various Products NBC 8.8 
Palmolive Soap, . Col- 
gate Dental Cream NBC 8.7 
Lucky Strike Cigarets CBS 8.7 
Lee Hats ABC 8.1 
CBS 8.1 
Molle and Double 
Danderine NBC 7.9 
Penicillin CBS Pe 
Camels and Prince 
Albert CBS 7.9 
Hair Tonic and 
Petroleum’ Jelly CBS Ta 
Roma Wines CBS Sat 


tIncludes second broadcast on Pacific Coast. 


Automatic Uses Color 
Automatic Transportation Com- 
pany, Chicago, which has run four 
black-and-white insertions in The 
Saturday Evening Post for its 
Transtacker fork lift handtruck 
this year, will run a full-page 
color ad in the magazine’s issue 
this week. The company is the 
only industrial truck maker to 
have used the SEP. Automatic 
also advertises in 26 trade pub- 
lications reaching several indus- 


tries. Ruthrauff & Ryan, Chicago, 
is the agency. 


Marsh Opens Own Firm 


Harry B. Marsh, for 16 years 
director of market research for 
Perfect Circle Company, Hagers- 
town, Ind., has opened his own 
market research organization, 
Harry B. Marsh & Associates, in 
Hagerstown. Research will be 
confined to the automotive re- 


placement field. 


to about 25% in 1946. The third 
also estimates current average re- 
turns at 25%. 


Wilson Bros. 
Opens Major . 
Ad Campaign 


Cuicaco—In a major promo- 
tional splash to push sales of 
shirts, ties and underwear, Wil- 
son Brothers will, beginning in 
August, spend almost $500,000 in 
national magazines and news- 
papers in a campaign that will 
run through December and then 
start again early in 1947. 

With enlarged facilities, Wilson 
Brothers hopes to increase sup- 
plies of merchandise to its 3,500 
outlet stores throughout the 
United States. 

Four-color ads, most of them 
full pages, will be used in Col- 
lier’s, Good Housekeeping, Life, 
Newsweek, New Yorker, Saturday 
Evening Post, Time and Woman’s 
Home Companion. In _ addition, 
there will be four-color gravure 
ads in Sunday sections of 25 
newspapers in as many Cities, 
from coast to coast. 

Wilson Brothers has just com- 
pleted a five-day sales meeting 
at South Bend, Ind., where its 
main factory is located, during 
which almost 100 sales representa- 
tives learned of the new promo- 
tional drive. 

Wilson has also announced that 
it will move into new quarters in 
Chicago’s Merchandise Mart about 
Sept. 1. 


Sisters Write Book 
Zelma Bendure and Gladys 


research, have written “America’s 
Fabrics,” a book of technical in- 
formation on all types of clothing 
fabrics, laces, rugs, etc., and on 
how they are dyed and finished. 
MacMillan Company, New York, 
is the publisher. 


Pfeiffer, sisters specializing in sales | 


tural County 
topping $50,000,000. 


center.) 


h a future 


--- protected 4 ways 


U.S. NAVY San Diego is noted for its Naval 
and Naval Air installations, with a postwar 
estimated payroll of $90,000,000. 

AGRICULTURE This is the 23rd richest agricul- 

in the Nation with crop values 


The city wit 


a on " 
~2 By =, 
o. vom. Xs 


is is also the world’s greatest tuna packing 


TOURIST TRADE Prior to the war “tourists” 
were San Diego’s second largest source of 
business. Tourists mean new money and 
healthy population growth. 


INDUSTRY Four major payrolls are about 
evenly divided. Wholesale and Retail Trade, 
Government, Manufacturing and Service in- 
dustries. That’s diversification! 


Reach this busy, growing city best in the... 


SAN DIEGO UNION 
ond TRIBUNE - SUN 


Union-Tribune Publishing Co., San Diego, California 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., Inc. 
New York » Chicago « Denver Seattle * Portland » San Francisco* Les Angeles 
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Coal Associations 
Move to Unify and 
Expand Promotion 


(Continued from Page 1) 
of the institute, commented that 
the move would mean a closer 
tie-in with the programs of bitu- 
minous coal research, the Coal 
Exporters Association and other 
NCA affiliates. 

At the same time, institute di- 
rectors adopted plans for an en- 
larged program of public relations 
and industry advertising, and for 
a reorganization and strengthen- 
ing of their public relations staff. 

Details of the new program were 
withheld, except for the statement 
that the advertising agency of 
Benton & Bowles, and T. J. Ross, 
public relations counsel, will con- 
tinue their relationship with Bitu- 
minous Coal Institute. 


May Change Directors 


The statement that personnel 
“will be announced later” ap- 
peared to confirm industry re- 
ports that Harry M. Vawter, gen- 
eral manager of BCI since its 
creation three years ago, will not 
continue in the setup. 

Fred S. McConnell of Cleveland, 
‘who is president of both coal or- 
ganizations, said he hoped to 
secure larger participation by the 
industry in the advertising and 
other public relations activities 
conducted by the institute. 

Mr. McConnell said there has 
been no change in aims “To pro- 
mote a better public understand- 
ing of the industry; to win for 
coal better-informed and more 
constructive public opinion and, 
what is more important, to safe- 
_guard and expand the markets for 
bituminous coal and assure the in- 
dustry a useful and prosperous 
future.” 

Located in Washington, Bitumi- 
ous Coal Institute will presumably 
be in a position to assist with na- 
tional aspects of the ambitious 
new producer-dealer cooperative 
program which NCA is adopting 
in order to modernize merchan- 
dising of coal on the local level. 


Active in Merchandising 


Under this plan, producers will 
match funds which coal dealer 
groups will collect for advertising 


UP 375% 
IN FIVE YEARS 


Bank deposits in this city jumped 
from $21,793,398 to $103,596,976 in the 
past five years — just one sign of the 
buying power of this fast-growing 
town. 


The Tampa-St. Petersburg market is 
one of the best in the South — and St. 
Petersburg is 40% of it... To cover 
this rich St. Petersburg area, advertise 
in St. Petersburg’s own daily news- 


papers. 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
TIMES (M & S) and > 
INDEPENDENT (E) 


Reoresented nationally by 


Theis & Simpson Co., Inc. 


m Florida by VY 3. She Jackcrnmrd ¢ 


and public relations efforts in their 
home markets. 

Besides paying for advertising, 
the joint funds will be allocated 
according to a master formula to 
provide a number of services, in- 
cluding a training program for de- 
livery and maintenance men and 
a general standardizing of coal 
dealer relationships with custom- 
ers. 


Fear Government Regulation 


When the plan was proposed to 
members last winter (AA, March 
4) NCA warned that the domestic 
market would be permanently 
lost unless dealers were able to 
equip for coal heat a substantial 
portion of the 10,000,000 new resi- 
dences which are to be built in 
the next decade. 

In addition to its marketing 
problem, the coal industry also 
faces complicated labor relations 
problems, and the possibility of 
future congressional efforts for a 
law nationalizing or carefully 
regulating coal as a “sick” indus- 
wy. 


Farm Products 
Value Doubled 
in Five Years 


WASHINGTON — First compre- 
hensive returns from the 1945 
Census of Agriculture show that 
in stepping up his production dur- 
ing World War II, the American 
farmer more than doubled the 
value of his product. 

Projecting the returns from 223 
counties which are considered rep- 
resentative of the nation, the Cen- 
sus Bureau estimates that farm 
products sold or used by farm 
households during 1944 exceeded 
$18.3 billion in value, compared 
with $10.5 billion in 1939. More- 
over the average farm sold or 
used farm products in 1944 valued 
at more than $3,100 as compared 
with $1,300 in 1939, Census said, 
with five times as many farms re- 
porting product value of more 
than $10,000. 

There were 200,000 fewer farms 
in 1944, but the average farm was 


21 acres larger thansin 1939. There 
were half a million fewer tenant 
farms than in 1939, with the 
change particularly noticeable in 
the South. 


Increase Their Facilities 


More farms have modern fa- 
cilities. Over 800,000 more farms 
reported electricity; 300,000 more 
had telephones; seven out of ten 
had radios. While one farm out of 
four had neither tractor, horse 
nor mule, there were 400,000 more 
farm motor trucks and 850,000 
more tractors than in 1940. 

In all, Census estimated that the 
U. S. had 5,877,000 farms com- 
pared with slightly over 6,000,000 
in 1940. Land in farms totaled 
1,150,000,000 acres compared with 
one billion in 1940, and cropland 
harvested was 343,000,000 acres, 
compared with 321,000,000 acres 
in 1940. 


Staze Steps Up Drive 
Staze Denture Adhesive, New 
York, which in a year has at- 
tained full national distribution, 
will step up advertising, effective 


71 


Aug. 18, with full-page color and 
black-and-white insertions in 41 
Sunday newspapers and 16 na- 
tional magazines. This will be in 
addition to radio and small-space 
advertising. Raymond Spector 
Company, New York, handles the 
account. 


SRO for TBA Show 


All exhibitors’ space has been 
engaged for the Second Television 
Conference and Exhibition of the 
Television Broadcasters Associa- 
tion Oct. 10-11 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, according to 
Ralph B. Austrian, general chair- 
man. Early registrations for the 
conference are urged, he said, be- 
cause of “the extremely tight 
hotel room situation” expected in 
early October. 


AND PHOTOGRAPHI@ J 
scauen PROCESS 
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If you are tied to your desk by routine work 


Are you a 
“desk luncher”? 


CAN’T MAKE 
IT FOR LUNCH, 
DICK...1I'M 
SWAMPED! 


that never seems to get done, very likely 
you can benefit from the suggestions in 
Hammermill’s Idea-Book, ““Three Steps that 
Get Things Done.” 

Other busy men have used theme same 
methods to free themselves for the more 
important executive tasks—and to be sure that 

the day’s work is behind them 


at quitting time. Send for your free copy of 


this helpful book. 


And when it comes to selecting paper, rely 
on Hammermill Bond, the paper that has 
been the standard in the offices of America 
for more than 30 years. Today it is available 
in a wide new range of colors for business 


forms and letterheads. 


Send the coupon below for your FREE copy of ‘‘3 Steps that Get 


Things Done’”’ and a sample book of the new Hammermill Bond. 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK ...IT IS HAMMERMILL’S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


Name 


Position___ 


(Please attach ‘to, o or r write on, your business letterhead) AA &-12 


wr 
ee 


ze 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1459 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 


Please send me—FREE—a copy of “3 Steps that Get Things Done.” 
(Check here [_} ifyou’d like a sample book of Hammermill Bond.) 
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Coffee Though much can be said about marital bliss 


Everyone knows you can never say this— 


That once people marry they always agree 
On every selection, from neckties to tea. 


And that’s why it’s not only prudent but smart, 
To reach men and women—(now, please, don’t depart) 


- 
Met Cdll 
Magazine 


DOUBLE-EXPOSES 
YOUR ADS 
TO BOTH SEXES 


For this operation can be economical 
Your budget will clearly read, ‘‘unastronomical.” 


’Cause the American Magazine double-exposes 
Your ads to both sexes, it’s under both noses. 


Makes certain both sexes will give you the 


Double exposure—the outstanding buy “@> 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
PUBLISHERS OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, COLLIER’S, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC REVIEW | 
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THREE-WAY DISPLAY—Verd-a-Ray Corp., Toledo, is using this window display 
created and produced by Forbes Lithograph, Boston. The display utilizes 
interchangeable, die-cut cards so that any one of the three cards may be 
featured in the center section with the base piece. The base has a removable 
3-part name piece so that the proper tie-in with the featured card can be made. SS 
Serry. so malt veders—mew fall seytes. 
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"Caedis Shoes 


FROM A WOMAN'S VIEWPOINT—Copy in its biggest campaign to date is 

written by women for Brauer Brothers Shoe Co., St. Louis, maker of Paradise 

shoes for women. Copy is breaking currently in national women's magazines. 
(Story on Page 32) 
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PRESERVE COUNCIL'S OPENER—The Preserve Industry Council's first ad drive 
will open in The Saturday Evening Post, Oct. 26 with this bleed spread, shown 
here by Richard Heath (extreme right), executive vice-president of Leo Burnett 
Co., council agency. Seated, left to right, are Leo Burnett, George Senn, presi- 
dent, National Preservers Council, and Joseph Raphael, president, Greenwich 
Preserving Co. Standees are Malcolm D. Haven, the council's promotion 
director (left), and Lawrence H. Selz, Lawrence H. Selz Organization, council 
publicity agency. 


ART—Pretty girl, orchid and orchid 
pattern goblet are combined in this 
photograph by Sarra, Inc., for A. H. 
Heisey & Co., Newark, O. The ad is 
scheduled for Bride's Magazine, Made- 
moiselle and Guide for Brides, through 
Howard Swink Advertising Agency, 
Marion, O. 


IRON PREVIEW—At a luncheon where General Mills announced its new elec- 

tric iron, the photographer caught Harry A. Bullis, president of GM, Bruce 

Barton, chairman of the board, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, and Wilfred 
May, Commercial & Financial Chronicle. 
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COMPANION PIECES—The story jumps from one board to the other in this pair of current 24-sheet posters for Standard | lo ‘ ARISING 
Oil and Coca-Cola. | ] oe 
: | , LEMON and WATER is good for. you = Try it 10 days ~ Sunkist 
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OFFICERS PLAN CLUB'S FALL OPENER—Officers and governors of the Advertisers Club of Cincinnati got together re- a 
cently to make arrangements for the opening meeting of the new season, Sept. 18. Standing, left to right, are Robert TRANSIT AD AWARDS—Western Transit Advertising's first annual awards, ns 
Savage, who has moved from WLW to WBBM, Chicago, since the picture was taken; Stanley Collins, local ad manager, which were announced at the convention of the Advertising Association of 
Cincinnati Post; E. L. Gouedy, ad manager, Eagle-Picher Lead Co.; Sidney A. Mullikin, ad manager, The Schaible Co.; James the West in Spokane, included the first, second and third prizes shown here. 
Farrell, Diem & Wing Paper Co.; A. L. Spencer, publicity director, Rollman & Sons Co.; Victor Nyborg, manager, Cin- Top, first prize: Sunkist card; agency, Foote, Cone & Belding; artist, Ken 
cinnati BBB; Frederick Kammann, Roy S. Durstine, Inc.; Charles H. Butler, Stockton, West, Burkhart, and J. H. Sunderman. O'Neill. Center, second prize: Weber's bread card; agency, Dan B. Miner 
Seated: Elsie Mueller, ad manager, Todd Bros. Apparel Co.; Clifford Fox, president, Fox Sign Co.; Al Morse, The Goodall 
Co.; Karl T. Finn, club president and ad director of the Cincinnati Times-Star, and Harry Ewry, J. W. Ford Co. 


Co.; artist, Marcel Alis. Bottom, third prize: Leslie Salt Co.; agency, Honig- 
Cooper Co.; artist, Logan & Cox. 
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G-E.to Market 
Tele-Radio-Phono 
Set Under $500 


BRIDGEPORT, Conn.—One of the 
first manufacturers to announce a 
combination television - FM - AM 
radio-phonograph priced under 
$500, General Electric has dis- 
closed that such an “all-purpose 
home entertainment instrument” 
will be produced next year by 
G-E’s receiver division here. 

Paul L. Chamberlain, division 
sales manager, told a special sales 
meeting of district managers of 
the electronics department that 
the contemplated set will sell for 
about $475. 

The model will be equipped 
with a 10-inch picture tube, af- 
fording a picture about 8 inches 
wide by 6 inches high and will be 
capable of tuning in all 13 video 
channels. 

G-E plans to market four tele- 
vision receivers by next year, Mr. 
Chamberlain said. They will range 


|\from.a small direct-view table 
model to a deluxe large-screen 
projection receiver selling for 
nearly $1,200. 


Walker Unit Names 
a 
Spengler Nat'l Manager 

Paul J. Spengler has joined 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Detroit, as 
national manager of the cordial 
and cocktail department. 

Mr. Spengler has been with La 
Roche & Ellis, New York agency, 
for 10 years, most recently work- 
ing as account executive on the 
Walker cordials and cocktails ac- 
count. 


Strom Edits House Organ 


Paul G. Strom, formerly with 
the Department of Agriculture and 
in the Navy for the past three 
years, has been appointed editor 
in New York of American Steel & 
Wire Company’s quarterly house 
organ, “Farm Pictorial.” The com- 
pany, a subsidiary of United States 
Steel Corporation, will expand dis- 
tribution of the publication, which 
has a circulation of 300,000 among 
farmers. 


American Oil 
Uses 490 Papers 
In August Drive 


BaLTrmmorE—American Oil Com- 
pany this week started a month- 
long newspaper campaign in 18 
eastern seaboard states, centering 
on Amoco gasoline. 

The campaign consists of 11 ads 
to appear in 490 newspapers in 
American’s trade territory. E. F. 
Kalkhof, the company’s advertis- 
ing manager, told ADVERTISING AGE 
that the campaign is being backed 
by station banners and signs, and 
large tags affixed to pumps. 

At the same time, the company 
released outdoor posters for 5,500 
boards and 4,000 railway express 
posters. It will also push the 
theme, “Your car needs genuine 
Amoco,” on its “Prof. Quiz” pro- 
gram over 81 ABC stations. 

Original copy broke in 450-line 
space, using a dominant illustra- 
tion of an Amoco pump. Illustra- 
tion features a tag bearing the de- 


| scription, “Tagged the Best.” 
Joseph Katz Company, Balti- 
more, is the agency. 


Para-Ti Tie-In Boosts 
Yule Perfume Package 


Newspapers in 150 cities will be 
used by the Para-Ti Corporation, 
through Radco, Inc., New York, 
to promote a three-way tie-in 
with RKO Radio Pictures and 
local drug and department stores 
boosting Christmas gift package 
sales of Para-Ti’s Tuya perfume 
and toiletries line. Copy will fea- 
ture RKO’s “Sinbad the Sailor” 
and Para-Ti girls will pass out 
5,000 free vials of Tuya perfume 
at the opening of the picture in 
each of the 150 cities. 

National promotion of the tie- 
in will include four-color back 
covers in 17 class and mass maga- 
zines picturing Maureen O/’Hara, 
star of the movie. 


TWA Appoints Miller 
Rear Admiral Harold B. Miller 
has resigned as the Navy’s director 
of public information to become 
vice-president in charge of public 


In Philadelphia, as in Hollywood . . . 


THE Keght COMBINATION 


PAYS OFF EVERY TIME 


“CLOAK AND DAGGER,” United States Pic- 
tures dramatic spy thriller soon to be released 
by Warner Brothers, will present a romantic new 
screen combination with sure-fire box office ap- 
. | peal . . . handsome, rugged Gary Cooper and 
lovely Lilli Palmer, talented English star. 


Story, staging and direction all are impor- 
tant in building a Hollywood hit. But the real 
pay-off involves the selection of a starring com- 


bination that will pack theatres the country over 


with film fans of every age group. 


ar 


eee 


a 
Gary Cooper Gnd Lilli Palmer in “Cloak and Dagger’, a United States Pictures production released through Warner Brothers. 


*285,599 DAILY com. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Represented Nationally by George A. McDevitt Co.—New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland 


metropolitan market. 


Similarly—product, 


packaging and service 


are major factors in every national and retail 
sales picture. But mass turnover of merchandise 
requires a newspaper advertising combination 


that reaches all buying prospects in every big 


In Philadelphia, that combination is “The 
Record—and One Other” . . . the only newspaper 
buy that gives advertisers direct access to both 


the liberal and conservative segments of the five 


billion dollar Quaker City market. 


*May, 1946, 


to Philadelphia Merchants’ 


*600,951 SUNDAY 


RECORD 


net paid circulation as reported 
Association, 


relations of Trans World Airways. 
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Agency Incorporates, 
Elects Six Officers 


Walter M. Swertfager Company, 
New York advertising agency, has 
been incorporated, with no change 


W. M. Swertfager G. Gross 


- 
in personnel or accounts. Walter 


M. Swertfager, president and 
treasurer, reports that shortly a 
plan will be established whereby 
executives may participate in 
stock ownership, and employes in 
profits. The company’s policy of 


G. C. Rohrs W. Dahlimann 


providing life insurance and two 
types of hospitalization policies 
for all employes will be continued. 

The following have been elected 
officers of the new corporation: 
vice-presidents, George C. Rohrs, 
director of merchandising and 
marketing; Gordon Gross, director 
of creative copy; William F. Dahl- 
mann, art director; S. R. Claymore, 
assistant treasurer, and Garrett W. 
Hagedorn, controller. 


Airtemp Elects Malcom 


H. A. Malcom, general sales man- 
ager of Airtemp division of Chrys- 
ler Corporation, Detroit, has been 
elected a vice-president of the 
division. He continues as general 
sales manager. 


PAUL SHOUP 


Los ANGELES—Paul. Shoup, 72, 
former president of the Southern 
Pacific Company, died here July 
31. Mr. Shoup rose from errand 
boy to president of the railroad, 
retiring in 1938. He was a founder 
of Sunset Magazine, railroad house 
organ later developed as a gen- 
eral circulation magazine. At the 
time of his death Mr. Shoup was 
president of the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association, organ- 
ization pledged to fight ‘“racket- 
eering in labor unions.” 


S. R. SELLERS 


DetroIT—Steele R. Sellers, east- 
ern sales manager of the Kelvi- 
nator division of Nash-Kelvinator 
Corporation, died of a heart attack 
at his home in Birmingham, Mich., 
Aug. 3. Before joining Nash- 
Kelvinator Mr. Sellers was as- 
sociated with Western Pennsyl- 
vania Power Company and West- 
ern Electric. Prior to the war he 
was sales manager of Kelvinator 
electric ranges and during the war 
was appointed assistant to the 
vice-president for war production. 


D. C. WARREN 


HartTForD—Dwight Church War- 
ren, New England manager of 
The Iron Age since 1910, died sud- 
denly Aug. 2 in Hartford Hospital 
after a brief illness. He had been 
associated previously with the 
Iron Trade Review and The Foun- 
dry in Cleveland. Mr. Warren 
was active in the New England 
chapter of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association, of which 
he was a charter member. 


G. L. BEARDSLEY 

DUNEDIN, FLA.—G. L. Beardsley, 
advertising manager for Citrus 
Concentrates, Inc., died July 28 
of a heart attack. 
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Paul W. Kesten 
Resigns as CBS 
Vice-Chairman 


New YorK—Paul W. Kesten, 
vice-chairman of the board of 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 
tendered his resignation to the 
board last Wednesday. 

Giving ill 
health as_ his 
reason, Mr. 
Kesten said, 
‘During the 
past years of 
my service to 
the company I 
have been 
steadily over- 
drawing my re- 
serves of health 
and energy due 
to persistent ar- 
thritis. I’m now determined to 
do all I can to restore my health.” 

William S. Paley, board chair- 
announcing acceptance of 
the resignation, said he was “ex- 
tremely sorry” to do so and 
added: “It is my sincere wish 
that he rejoin Columbia on a 
full-time basis just as soon as he 
has fully recovered.” 

It was announced that he will 
continue to serve the network in 
the capacity of a consultant. No 
successor was announced. 

Mr. Kesten, who was executive 
vice-president and senior oper- 
ating executive of the network 
during Mr. Paley’s two-year ab- 
sence in war service, was named 
to a newly created position of 
vice-chairman of the board early 
this year (AA, Jan. 14). At that 
time Mr. Paley, who had been 
president, was named board chair- 
man and Frank Stanton was 
elected president. 

As vice-chairman, Mr. Kesten 
was delegated to be Mr. Paley’s 
“immediate alternate” and to de- 
vote most of his time to “creative 
output” of the network. 

Mr. Kesten has been with CBS 
since 1930, when he left Lennen 
& Mitchell to become the net- 
work’s director of advertising and 
sales .promotion. He was elected 
a vice-president in 1934 and a 
director in 1937. He became vice- 
president and general manager in 
March, 1942. 


American Airlines 
Copy Given Local Twist 


American Airlines used _ spot, 
600-line copy last week in New 
York, Buffalo, Chicago, Rochester 
and Los Angeles, using a local 
company executive from each city 
under a headline “Why I’m Going 
to Europe.” 

In New York, the executive was 
Walter Coogan, director of the in- 
‘ternational division, Sylvania 
Electric Products. Copy said: 
“Our company’s executives make 
regular visits to the U. S. cities 
in which we do business... We 
can conveniently follow the same 
sound practice in our transAtlantic 
business, thanks to American Air- 
lines. . .” Ruthrauff & Ryan is 
the agency. 


Paul Kesten 


Rainey Promoted 


Morton J. Rainey, assistant sales 
manager of Morse Twist Drill & 
Machine Company, New Bedford, 
Mass., recently acquired by Van 
Norman Machine Tool Company, 
Springfield, has been appointed 
general sales and advertising 
manager. He has been with the 
company since 1921. 


Heizer Joins Donahue 
Randolph W. Heizer has re- 
signed as manager of Compton 
Advertising’s Detroit office to join 
the executive staff of Donahue & 
Coe. While with Compton, Mr. 
Heizer was account executive on 
the White Star division of Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Company account. 


‘Newspaper Bids 
tor WNYC’; City 
Unlikely to Sell 


New YorK—Borough president 
James J. Lyons of the Bronx, 
guest-commenting for Fiorello La 
Guardia on WJZ Aug. 4 (AA, 
July 22), revived an old rumor 
that a New York newspaper has 
offered $2,000,000 for city-owned 
radio station WNYC. 

Declining to name the news- 
paper, Mr. Lyons said he first sub- 
mitted the paper’s offer to the 
city board of estimate during Mr. 
La Guardia’s tenure as mayor. 
The mayor, who made good use of 
WNYC, opposed its sale. Mr. 
T.vons said the offer was renewed 
when Mayor O’Dwyer took office. 
The borough president favors sell- 
ing the station, he said, to the 
highest bidder. The city has no 
more right to run a station than 
it has to operate a newspaper, he 
asserted. 

The unnamed bidder, reliable 
sources say, is the Newhouse 
newspaper interests, owners of the 
Newark Star-Ledger and news- 
papers on Long Island and Staten 
Island. It is believed extremely 
doubtful, however, that the city 
will sell WNYC. Mayor O’Dwyer 
has said his administration would 
oppose it. 


Lanny Ross Show 
Dropped by P&G 


New YorK—The 15 - minute, 
five - times- weekly Lanny Ross 
show on 79 CBS stations is being 
dropped by Procter & Gamble, 
which sponsored the program for 
Ivory soap. The program began 
a summer hiatus July 1. 

The Ross show was scheduled 
to return to the air Aug. 19. In- 
stead, P&G on that date will in- 
troduce “Mystery of the Week,” 
a dramatic series starring Harold 
Huber, on a 64-station CBS hook- 
up. P&G also sponsored “Mystery 
of the Week” last spring, but it 
was heard only on 19 stations in 
the West, on the repeat time for 
the Ross show. 

“Mystery,” handled by Comp- 
ton Advertising, will occupy the 
first half of a half-hour CBS seg- 
ment held by P&G from 7 to 
7:30 p.m. The second half again 
will be occupied by the Jack 
Smith show, handled by Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample for Oxydol. 

Aug. 19 also is the date on 
which Lowell Thomas, longtime 
top NBC newscaster, will make 
his debut on CBS under P&G 
sponsorship (AA, July 29). He 
will be heard over 16 CBS stations 
in the West for Ivory soap, 
through Compton Advertising. 


Bakery Sponsors Show 

Farm Crest, Inc., Detroit, bakery 
chain operating in seven midwest 
states, will sponsor the WWJ 
“Coffee Show” for a twice weekly 
half-hour broadcast. The show 
will continue as a Saturday sus- 
taining program on NBC, with 
the probability that the bakery 
company will later sponsor it that 
day, too. Grant Advertising is the 
agency. 


Jann Promotes Two 


Jann & Kelley, newspaper rep- 
resentative, has appointed Charles 
R. Jamison and David E. Sampson 
managers of the newly-opened 
Los Angeles office and of the De- 
troit office, respectively. Mr. 
Jamison has been in Jann & 
Kelley’s San Francisco office for 
three years, and Mr. Sampson has 
been with the Detroit office for 
three years. 


Elms Goes to Geyer 


L. Brooks Elms, formerly with 
J. M. Mathes, Inc., as an account 
executive, and previously with 
Foote, Cone & Belding, has joined 
Geyer, Cornell & Newell, New 
York, as an account executive. 


Seer we he Coe i 


Last Minute News Flashes 


J] & J Tests Cartoon Copy for Band-Aids 


NEw BRUNSWICK, N. J.— Johnson & Johnson is currently testing 
cartoon copy for Band-Aids in newspapers of Rochester and Utica. 
The object of the test is to discover whether the copy will increase 
identification of Band-Aids as a company product rather than a gen- 


eric name. 


Young & Rubicam is the agency. 


Robert Keith Named Pillsbury Ad Director 


MINNEAPOLIS—Robert J. Keith, formerly advertising manager, has 
been promoted to director of advertising for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
while James L. Rankin, his assistant, has been named advertising 
manager of the flour and cereal division. Assistant advertising man- 
ager of this division will be Earl A. Clasen, who has been with Pills- 


bury since 1944. 


Jack Burnett Sets Up Public Relations Firm 

New YorK—Jack Burnett, national publicity director of Foote, Cone 
& Belding, has resigned from the agency effective Sept. 1 to form 
his own publicity and public relations firm with offices in New York 


and Chicago. 


Sullivan, Stauffer Gets Arrid Account 


NEw YorKk—Carter Products, Inc., has appointed Sullivan, Stauffer, 
Colwell & Bayles as agency for Arrid cream deodorant, formerly 


handled by Small & Seiffer. 


The account, reportedly billing about 


$1.3 million, brings SSC&B’s billings to almost $3.5 million in the 
second month of the agency’s existence. 


Sparling Made a McCann-Erickson Vice-President 


MINNEAPOLIS—George Sparling, copy chief in the Minneapolis office 
of McCann-Erickson, has been named a vice-president. 


War Assets Asks 
Lefton to Review | 
Advertising Setup 


Carl K. Hart, War Assets ad- 
vertising chief, told Advertising 
Age Friday that he had resigned 
effective Sept. 1. Mr. Hart has 
been with War Assets since 
April. 


WASHINGTON — With the big 
months of intensive sales efforts 
just ahead, the new top command 
at War Assets Administration has 
called in the Al Paul Lefton Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, to appraise ad- 
vertising and information machin- 
ery built by a galaxy of earlier 
administrations. 

Whether the survey will result 
in a split-up of the surplus prop- 
erty advertising account could not 
be determined, but WAA chief 
Robert Littlejohn is aware of the 
fact that advertising expenditures 
are to rise sharply under the bud- 
get approved by Congress shortly 
before adjournment. Decision to 
call in the experts for an objective 
appraisal of the set-up was one of 
the new administrator’s first acts 
after he took over last month as 
the third surplus property sales 
chief within a year. 


To Spend $16,000,000 


While there had been some talk 
in the past of retaining additional 
agencies to handle special types of 
surplus goods, Carl K. Hart, 
WAA’s director of advertising, 
felt that Fuller & Smith & Ross 
(originally hired by RFC in 1945) 
could handle the additional load. 
At that time expenditures were 
running about $225,000 a month 
for newspaper and business paper 
advertising. 

The new budget contemplates 
$16,000,000 during the next 12 
months, half for media advertis- 
ing and the remainder for direct 
mail and point of sale. In recent 
months the emphasis has shifted 
from national sales and promotion 
to regional and site sales, with 
WAA advertising personnel spread 
through regional offices and hun- 
dreds of sale sites. 

Heading the “team” making the 
survey is Maxey Morrison, who 
resigned a few weeks ago as di- 
rector of information for the Ci- 
vilian Production Administration 
to join Al Paul Lefton. Findings 
are supposed to be submitted 
within 10 days. 


Safeway, National 
to Offer ‘Family 


Circle’ at 5 Cents 


NEw YorkK—On Sept. 3 Family 
Circle, launched 14 years ago as 
a free weekly publication through 
the Sanitary Grocery Stores in 
Washington, will go on sale at five 
cents a copy, once a month, at 
retail stores of the Safeway and 
First National Stores grocery 
chains. Circulation is estimated 
at 1,550,000 in 2,500 Safeway and 
1,250 First National outlets. Addi- 
tional chain outlets are expected 
to be added in the near future. 

P. K. Leberman, president of 
Family Circle, explained at a pre- 
view luncheon Aug. 7 that the 
change from a free weekly to a 
paid-circulation monthly was due 
to the rising costs of printing and 
editorial material, and the edi- 
torial department’s “insistence on 
maintaining editorial quality.” He 
also reported that research studies 
showed that readers would will- 
ingly pay for an expanded maga- 
zine, and in one instance, seven 
out of 10 Safeway customers in 
the San Francisco area indicated 
that they would pay anywhere 
from five to 25 cents for the maga- 
zine. 

Stanley W. Smith, for many 
years associated with advertising 
departments of women’s service 
magazines, has been named ad- 
vertising director of Family Circle. 


Chicago ITU Puts N. J. 
Paper on Struck List 


The Chicago local of Interna- 
tional Typographical Union has 
instructed its 5,000 members to 
refuse to work on plates or copy 
for national advertisers or agen- 
cies intended for use in the struck 
Trenton Times. ITU members 
have been on strike against the 
New Jersey daily since Jan. 11, 

The action is the first ever 
taken by the union here to assist 
an out-of-state newspaper local. 
In Trenton, T. L. Kerney, gen- 
eral manager of the Times, ex- 
pressed doubt that boycott will 
much affect the paper. He said 
he believes little of the advertis- 
ing is handled in Chicago. 


End Whisky Output Ban 


The Department of Agriculture 
has given distillers permission to 
resume production of whisky and 
other distilled spirits. Production 
was halted July 31 pending de- 
termination of a new program for 
dividing limited supplies of grains 
among distillers. The new ruling 
permits distillers to make 15% as 
much beverage alcohol as in June 
and July. 


Chevrolet to Run 
‘Thank You’ Ads 
in 4200 Papers 


Detroitr—Chevrolet’s “Thank 
you for waiting for delivery of 
your new Chevrolet,” marking the 
first space by any manufacturer 
with this particular theme, will 
run in 4,200 papers in 4,000 cities 
in August. The copy also stresses 
the firm’s efforts to effect equitable 
distribution of its cars. The in- 
sertions are five columns by 13 
inches. Campbell-Ewald is the 
agency. 5 

The only direct sales copy in the 
ad is a statement that “Patience 
will be more than rewarded when 
we hand you the keys to your new 
Chevrolet, for here, in our judg- 
ment, is the first and only auto- 
mobile to bring you big car 
quality at low car cost.” This is 
followed by an explanation per- 
centagewise of production lags 
and the reasons for them. 

A survey reveals that other car. 
makers’. ads will soon show more 
realization of this important step 
in dealer relations with the pub- 
lic. Packard’s recent copy illus- 
trated by the expectant father 
pacing the floor, captioned “Wait- 
ing is tough on us, too,” drew the 
most favorable reaction from the 
public and dealers of any copy 
run by Packard in the past seven 
years according to Hugh Hitch- 
cock, director of advertising and 
public relations. 


Standard of Ind. 
to Plug New Oil 
in 1,760 Papers 


Cuicaco—Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana in mid-Septem- 
ber will open its campaign for 
Permalube, new “premium plus” 
motor oil which “cleans your en- 
gine,” lasts longer and prevents 
corrosion. Original plans to in- 
troduce the oil last spring went 
afoul because of'a shortage of tin 
cans (AA, April 1). 

Advertising, breaking Sept. 15, 
will include full-page’ and other 
ads in newspapers once a week 
for nine weeks, most’ to appear 
in more than 1,760 dailies and 
weeklies in 15 midwest states 
served by Standard. Opening 
color ads will appear in some of 
the papers. Three 24-sheet posters 
will appear this fall on 3,230 out- 
door boards. (Standard is said to 
use more outdoor plants in its area 
than any other advertiser except 
Coca-Cola.) Half of the com- 
pany’s commercials on 28 pro- 
grams heard over 20 stations will 
plug Permalube, with broadcasts 
totaling 130 a week. 

Permalube will be sold at 35 
cents a quart can at Standard sta- 
tions. It also will be sola by sub- 
Sidiaries in 40 states east of the 
Rocky Mountains, the first Stand- 
ard product to be sold under one 
trade name by all subsidiaries. 
Standard will also continue to sell 
its Iso-Vis motor oil and Quaker 
State oil. 


McCann-Erickson, Chicago, is 
the agency. 
Miss Watros Promoted 


Pauline Watros has been ap- 
pointed media director of Shaw- 
LeVally, Chicago. Previously with 
Leo Burnett Company, Miss Wat- 
ros has been with Shaw-LeVally’s 
media department since the agency 
was organized nine months ago. 


Granitz Joins Stern 


Robert Granitz, formerly as- 
sociate editor of Cosmetic & Drug 
Preview, has been appointed copy 


chief of S. Richard Stern, New 


| York, public relations. 
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Pickle, pimento loaf with stuffed tomato 


CORP cuts 


anit aT ly 


served < ‘HO T/ 
et 


SaaS SZ. 


Silly suggestion?... Not when butcher shops had 
empty shelves ...and women had to feed families with 
whatever meat they could find! 

So Mrs. Ethel Somers devoted her ‘'Trick of the 
Week” article to hot dishes made out of cold cuts— 
sausages, canned and preserved meats. Every recipe tried 
out in advance and found good! 

And thousands of Chicago families have had hot 
meals ever since, despite any meat shortage . . .While 
hundreds of thousands of women will continue to give 
their earnest and interested attention to every item about 
food that appears on Sun pages! 

Because the Women’s Pages of the Sun do a better 
job than any other newspaper in Chicago, and most 
newspapers elsewhere—because food is treated as news, 
kept in the company of other interests of women—the Sun 
is a major medium for food in the Chicago market. 

And while the Sun’s 385,000 circulation doesn’t reach 
everyone in Chicago, it offers an interested and responsive 
audience... enough women enough interested to make 
one-inch copy in the Sun Food Directory resultful for 250 
independent neighborhood retailers—and to make new 
high figures for city-wide chains... 

Ask any Sun representative to show you a Friday 


issue... and see for yourself a potent food medium! 


¢e CHICAGO SUN 
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Why This Study Was Made 


The services which advertising agencies perform, and the methods by 
which they receive compensation for these services, have evolved through 
the years to a point where they have become reasonably well standardized. 
Yet the question of exactly what and how much service an agency should 
provide for clients, and how it should be compensated for them, continues 
to be an interesting, and sometimes an unanswerable one. 


Because both agencies and advertisers have frequently queried us as 
to whether a particular service ought to be supplied to a client “free,” 
or whether it should be charged for, the editorial staff of ApveRTISING AGE 
decided to investigate current practices in the field. To do so at this time, 
when many new advertiser-client relationships are coming into being be- 
cause of wartime developments, seemed particularly appropriate. 

The actual investigation was placed in the hands of Hal Burnett, form- 
er executive editor of ADVERTISING AGE, when he returned from wartime 
service with the Marine Corps in November, 1945. Following five months 
of intensive study and investigation, Mr. Burnett wrote the report which 
is presented in these pages. 

We are proud to present it to ADVERTISING AGE readers as the 
most detailed and comprehensive study of this particular phase of 
agency-client relationship which has ever been made. We present it, how- 
ever, without conclusions or opinions, as a guide to current practice. The 
advertising agency business remains, despite its constant addition of new 
functions, essentially a personal service business. The provision of services, 
and the method of payment for these services, must in the long run re- 
main a matter for mutual agreement between individual client and indiv- 
idual agency. 


If this report serves to clear up some confusion, or to lead to a clearer 
understanding of agencies’ functions and compensation, we shall be much 
pleased. 


S. R. Bernstein, 
Editor, 
ADVERTISING AGE 
August 1, 1946 7 


Entire contents copyright, 1940 by Advertising Publications, Inc. 
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Advertising Agency 


Functions and Compensations 


“What services can I get from an advertis- 
ing agency?” 

“Which services are rendered ‘free’ in re- 
turn for the established advertising agency 
commission?” 

“Which are regarded as ‘extras’—to be 
performed on a fee or retainer basis?” 


At one time or another every advertiser 
has asked himself these questions. Frequent- 
ly they are asked of friends and associates, at 
business meetings and at social gatherings. 
And inevitably they arise, in one form or an- 
other, whenever a new client-agency relation 
is established. The questions apply equally 
well to the advertising agency, which in every 
case must answer the two-fold question: 
“What are the client’s needs?”; and “How 
much can I afford to do?” 


Time, custom and individual circumstances 
have solved many of the problems involved, 
and in many cases client-agency relationships 
have been so happily stabilized that no 
ground for concern exists. Yet the new ad- 
vertiser, or the advertiser engaged in retain- 
ing a new agency, frequently finds that he 
needs specific guidance on the subject of 
compensation, as does the agency confront- 
ed with new or unusual demands on the part 
of a new client. 


In an attempt to meet these needs, the 
editors of ApverTisinc AcE launched a com- 
prehensive study of agency services and meth- 
ods of paying for these services. If—bear- 
ing in mind always that advertising agency 
service is a personal, tailormade service to 
fit the needs of individual advertisers—this 
study serves to indicate the wide scope of 
present-day advertising agency functions and 
the types of compensation secured for them, 
the substantial cost of this study and the ef- 
fort involved will have been fully justified. 
It must be emphasized, however, that this 
study is not, and is not intended to be, a 
discussion of the merits of existing methods 
of agency compensation, nor a discussion of 
what functions should or should not “proper- 


ly” be considered normal agency functions. 

This report is a factual analysis of present 
practice in agency-client relationships with 
regard to scope of service and method of pay- 
ment. It records existing practices. It is not 
concerned with whether these practices are 
“sound” or “unsound.” It makes no recom- 
mendations, and none can be drawn from it. 
It is strictly a GUIDE TO EXISTING 
PRACTICES. 


This investigation started with so-called 
“library” research in texts, periodicals and 
business papers, which revealed limited spec- 
ific material; little was up to date. Staff mem- 
bers then interviewed more than a score of 
agency principals and advertising managers. 
They were exceptionally free and candid in 
talking over all phases of agency service and 
compensation. From these discussions and 
research an exhaustive check-list was devel- 
oped, listing a total of 110 services or func- 
tions that have been offered or furnished by 
advertising agencies in recent years. 

Two 12-page printed questionnaires, em- 
bodying all of the 110 functions, were mailed 
in January. One went to 645 national adver- 
tisers. Included were all spending more than 
$100,000 annually in magazines, newspapers, 
farm papers and network radio during 1944 
—plus several large users of direct mail and 
a number of advertisers whose previously- 
large appropriations had been curtailed by 
war. The second questionnaire went to 470 
recognized advertising agencies with national 
accounts. 

Response was remarkable—in quantity, in 
detailed interest, and in representative dis- 
tribution of replies. More than 25% of the 
national advertisers answered, in many cases 
augmenting their basic answers with penned- 
in comments or detailed letters. Respondents 
were predominantly advertising managers, al- 
though a few sales managers, comptrollers and 
presidents replied. 


More than 33% of the agency principals 
replied. Of 59 advertising agencies billing 
$5,000,000 or more annually, 23 agencies 
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(39%), answered fully. Eight (30%) of the 
26 agencies billing more than $10,000,000 res- 
ponded. A score of agencies of all sizes vol- 
unteered sample contracts, check-lists and 
“outlines of service,” although none was re- 
quested. Letters revealed that many prin- 
cipals spent from 30 minutes to three hours 
in answering, and found that, by going 
through the detailed check-list, they were 
clarifying their own thinking on the subject. 


General Conclusions 


Experienced advertising men will find many 
surprising and interesting slants on specific 
services and functions in the detailed sum- 
mary. But in general the survey served pri- 
marily to confirm concretely the general im- 
pressions of veteran observers. Principal ob- 
vious conclusions are: 


|. Advertising agencies have developed re- 

markably since the twenties; not only 
growing in size, but expanding their profes- 
sional services into a broad variety of creative 
skills calculated to increase the effectiveness 
of their clients’ advertising. 


2. Only the basic planning, creating, pro- 

ducing and media-buying functions — 
those historically furnished for the accepted 
15% agency commission—are performed free 
on the majority of accounts. 


3, Most additional marketing, research, sales, 

public relations and merchandising func- 
tions are tailored to fit the needs of individual 
advertisers; they vary widely from account to 
account in most agencies. 


4, Little active controversy exists today 
over the traditional method of agency 
compensation—payment of the standard 15% 
commission by publishers to agencies. Actual- 
ly most advertisers, as well as agencies, re- 
cognize that an agency has nothing to sell but 
creative talent, experience and personal serv- 
ice; that the extent of service provided on 
each account depends largely upon: (a) the 
volume of commissions, (b) the amount of 
time required for basic services and (c) the 
over-all profit realized on each account. In 
fact, a number of agencies are adding 17.64% 
service charges to art, production materials 
and other “non-commissionables” to realize 
a 15% commission on the advertiser’s gross 
expenditure through the agency.’ 


5. Most larger agencies, and many smaller 
ones, perform a surprisingly large num- 
ber of “extra” or collateral services at one 
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time or another. Usually, however, these 
“extras” are furnished on a fee or cost-plus 
basis. They are provided free only when care- 
ful cost-analysis of service on an individual 
account justifies the additional effort with- 
out upsetting a legitimate profit margin. 


6. Agency-advertiser relationships, in gen- 

eral, have suffered often because too few 
top management executives understand and 
appreciate cost and effort involved in modern 
creative advertising work. This survey re- 
vealed a definite movement among agencies 
to define their services and compensation 
practices in clear-cut contracts or in concise, 
printed outlines. Many agencies, large and 
small, avoid the possibility of controversies by 
detailing their standard practices fully in 
thorough sales presentations. Still others, 
such as Young & Rubicam, have specified 
their functions clearly in their business paper 
advertising. Evident also is an active interest 
in cost-accounting and in careful cost analysis 
and advance budgeting of time and expense 
devoted to each account. 


Statistical Limitations 


On the whole there was surprising similar- 
ity in the pattern of responses among adver- 
tising agencies, in one group, and among ad- 
vertisers, in the other. Surprising, that is, 
because many observers and writers have 
contended that there is no common denom- 
inator underlying the services of all adver- 
tising agencies. 

This similarity is especially surprising since 
it can well be said that there is no typical 
agency; and equally important, no typical ad- 
vertiser. The essence of the advertising agency 
business is personal service, tailored to meet 
the distribution, sales and public relations 
problems of each individual client or pro- 
duct. It is obviously impossible to fit a strait- 
jacket or a universal formula to agency serv- 


‘The American Association of Advertising Agencies 
reports that “a substantial majority of agencies” add 
17.64% commission to non-commissionable media to 
receive the equivalent of 15% on the gross expendi- 
ture. The 4-A’s also reports that an increasing num- 
ber of agencies is adding 17.64% to production mate- 
rials and services to make 15% on gross expenditure 
for these items. Four months after making the mail 
survey ADVERTISING AGE asked accounting departments 
of 50 representative New York and Chicago agencies 
by telephone what amount in dollars would be added 
to a $100 production materials bill. Replies were: 
41 agencies, $15; 7 agencies, $17.64; one agency, “noth- 
ing,” and one agency, “a sliding scale, depending on 
size of billing.” 
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ice. In making this study, therefore, no at- 
tempt has been made to isolate an “ideal” 
formula. Rather it has been to report and to 
summarize the extent of the various tailored 
services provided by agencies for their clients. 
The outstanding conclusion to be drawn from 
careful analysis of more than 300 completed 
questionnaires is that agency services vary 
widely among agencies, and among those sup- 
plied to different clients of the same agency. 
But the study does demonstrate that there 
is little merit in the contention that there is 
no common denominator underlying the serv- 
ice of agencies. There is one, and that is the 
basic functions, or services that agencies per- 
form. This point is stated well by James D. 
Woolf, veteran copy writer and former vice- 
president of J. Walter Thompson Company, in 
his concise vocational manual, “Getting a Job 
in Advertising,” (Ronald Press, New York, 
$2), published after this survey was made. 
Mr. Woolf writes: 
There is no such thing as a “typical” agency; 
no two agencies are precisely alike in their 
organization set-up and their methods of 
operation. They have, however, one com- 
mon denominator (italics ours) and this is 
the number and character of their functions. 
Every agency, ranging from the very small 
to the very large, engages in ten basic activ- 
ities, as follows: 
. The securing of new business 
. Client contact 
. Planning 
. Research 
. Media selection and buying 
. Copywriting 
. Layout design and art 
. Radio writing and production 
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. Mechanical production 
. Accounting, billing, checking, etc. 


_ 
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In other words, every agency, big or little, 
must be equipped with manpower ‘to sell its 
services to advertisers; to provide adequate 
contact between itself and its clients; to 
develop sound advertising plans and to build 
these plans, when indicated, on the founda- 
tion of thorough and _ intelligent research; 
to select media in line with planned objec- 
tives; to write copy and design layouts and 
art treatments; to plan and supervise radio 
advertising; to supervise typesetting, the 
making of engravings, etc.; to handle ac- 
counting, billing, checking, etc. 


The large agencies make available to their 
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clients a number of specialized services that, 
strictly speaking, do not fall readily into 
these ten classifications (the planning and 
supervising of movie “shorts” and slide films, 
for example); but no agency can pretend 
to offer complete and satisfactory agency 
service unless it functions in these ten basic 
ways. The large agencies are highly depart- 
mentalized and each important function is 
supervised by a specialist; in the smaller 
agency each of the operatives has a wider 
range of duties to perform. 


The questionnaire used in the ADVERTIS- 
ING AGE survey is based on the functional 
approach. First we listed all of the known 
functions or services that agencies perform, 
as well as a few borderline functions that 
have been reported at various times, but are 
not common. These were divided into seven 
major groups: 


|. Counseling on distribution, sales, merch- 
andising and advertising; included are 
primary contact and advisory functions. 


2. Publicity, public relations and industrial 
relations. 


3, Products and markets research. This 

group includes quantitative market 
studies, product and packaging research, and 
dealer and consumer surveys conducted pri- 
marily to secure information essential to plan- 
ning and producing an advertising campaign.” 


4, Planning, creating and producing adver- 
tising. Included are the writing of ad- 
vertising copy and the execution of advertise- 


ments, whether in printed media, radio or 
films. 


5, Placing and buying advertising. Included 

are most of the functions performed by 
media, auditing and checking departments, 
together with research specifically concerned 


with media selection. 

6. Increasing effectiveness of advertising. 
Principal items in this classification are 

advertising research into readership and 

listening, copy-testing, pre-evaluation of ad 

copy, merchandising, sales promotion and di- 

rect selling of distributors. 


* Advertising research, such as readership and radio 
listening studies, were lumped arbitrarily under sec- 
tion 6, “Increasing effectiveness of advertising.” This 
distinction is one that is made in many large agencies, 
and one which frequently determines whether survey 
costs are borne by advertiser or agency. 
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7. Collateral cr supplementary items. Lump- 

ed here are a number of extras such as 
house-organ editing, management engineering, 
contest judging, and operation of model 
kitchens. 


Apparently this breakdown of agency serv- 
ice into functions was logical, for more than 
25 agencies and advertisers requested addi- 
tional copies of the questionnaire for use in 
planning their own work. 


Two important warnings must be voiced, 
however. First, readers cannot use the sum- 
marized answers that follow as fair and ac- 
curate yardsticks to measure the amount of 
service given on individual accounts. The 
amount of time, the total payroll and the ex- 
pense required to perform any one function 
vary widely from one account to another. 
It is obvious that the cost of serving a client 
spending $500,000 in national magazine color 
pages may vary widely from the cost of serv- 
ing another spending the same amount in 56- 
line black and white ads in a long list of daily 
and weekly newspapers. Or that a network 
program may take less time and expense than 
an equivalent amount spent on news pro- 
grams on local radio stations. 


Second, it is obvious that readers cannot 
make statistical comparisons between the re- 
plies received from agencies and those sent 
in by advertisers. Generally, the “yesses” 
from advertisers on any question were sub- 
stantially lower than those from agencies. Two 
factors are responsible. First, due to the tailor- 
made nature of agency service, an agency man 
would reply “yes” to a service supplied to 
only one client, and not supplied to half a 
dozen others; or “yes” to a service furnished 
only occasionally. An advertiser would reply 
“yes” only to services provided on his own 
account. Also, it is quite apparent that all 
advertisers are not conscious of all of the 
activities which contribute to the full service 
they receive. This is particularly true in the 
case of “counsel” or “advice.” Frequently 
hours of study may precede an agency sug- 
gestion or recommendation which is passed 
along to the client in a phone call or a mem- 
orandum. 


The following detailed summary of the re- 
plies from 155 agencies and 157 advertisers, 
in percentages of each group, is presented as 
a report of their replies, and nothing more. 
It makes no attempt to establish standards of 
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service for any agency or advertiser, or to 
fit a straitjacket to advertising service. 


1. Counseling 


(Distribution, Sales, Merchandising 
and Advertising) 


Counsel and advice on broad marketing 
problems is a major, and often an intangible, 
factor in advertising agency service. The range 
of distribution, sales, merchandising and ad- 
vertising problems is wide; as is the range 
of questions agencies may be asked to answer 
about them. Agencies and advertisers were 
asked eight questions about eight major coun- 
seling functions. The “agency” answers are 
expressed in percentages of the 155 replies 
which were received from agencies before 


‘tabulation was completed. The “advertiser” 


replies are expressed, likewise, as percentages 
of the 157 advertiser returns received when 
tabulation was completed. 


1. Counseling 


(Distribution, Sales, Merchandising and Advertising) 
Question: 
Does your agency perform 
the following functions: 
Agencies Adv’tisers 


JY T% Yo % 


Yes No Yes No 


1. Advise on distribution policies? 96 4 46 54 
2. Advise on sales policies 

and plans? 95 5 45 55 
3. Advise on merchandising 

policies and plans? 98 2 73 27 
4. Advise client on catalogs, sales 

aids, house organs or advertis- 

ing materials NOT prepared 

by agency? 84 16 58 42 
5. Advise client on his basic adver- 

tising policies and program? 100 0 87 13 
6. Advise client on sales quotas? 55 45 6 94 
7. Assist client in planning 

sales conventions? 72 28 41 «59 
8. Assist client in planning 

sales contests? 77 23 24 176 


Agencies reported compensation for the 
above counseling functions generally as fol- 
lows: free, 48%; on a fee basis, 20%; at cost, 
2%; at cost plus 15%-12%; varies, 18%. Ad- 
vertisers reported: free, 81%; fee basis, 3%; 
at cost, 2%; at cost plus 15%-6%; varies, 1%; 
no answer, 7%. 


It is interesting to note that 73% of the 
advertisers reported relying on their agencies 
for counsel on merchandising policies and 
plans, while 98% of the agencies reported 
that they furnish this type of service. Lower 
percentages were reported for the broad mar- 
keting functions of counsel on distribution 
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policies and sales policies and plans. Appar- 
ently few advertisers call upon their agencies 
for help in establishing sales quotas, a statis- 
tical phase of market analysis usually reserv- 
ed by sales managers. 


Every agency respondent reported counsel- 
ing clients on basic advertising policies and 
programs, while 87% of the advertisers stat- 
ed that their agencies contribute to establish- 
ing policy. In some instances, apparently, the 
advertising manager will map his own pro- 
gram completely, relying on his agency pri- 
marily for execution of copy and production. 
Assistance in planning of sales conventions is 
a function employed by 41% of the adver- 
tisers reporting. 


The figures on compensation cannot be ac- 
cepted as firm policy guides. Several agency 
men reported that they offer all of these serv- 
ices, in a limited way, free upon request, if 
the advertiser is seeking outside counsel in 
his own work. If considerable time is involv- 
ed, fees are agreed on in advance. 


2. Public Relations, Publicity 
and Industrial Relations 

Among the “extras” in advertising agency 
service which vary widely among accounts, 
and among industries, are public relations, 
publicity and industrial relations. Both 
agencies and advertisers were therefore asked 
three questions (1, 2 and 3) designed to des- 
cribe varying degrees of publicity service, 
ranging from occasional routine press re- 
leases to complete publicity campaigns. Three 
additional questions (4, 5 and 6) covered 
broader public relations and industrial rela- 
tions functions. 


Answers to questionnaires by both groups 
tend to confirm importance of publicity and 
public relations phases of agency service. 
Both agencies and advertisers revealed a 
“hands off” attitude on the touchy industrial 
relations phase, leaving this type of counsel 
to lawyers, public relations men and person- 
nel specialists. Most agencies consider oc- 
casional news releases concerning advertising 
campaigns, products and personnel changes 
as routine service functions. Compensation 
policies vary between free service and fee 
or cost-plus payment. Approximately half of 
the advertisers reported receiving this limit- 
ed publicity service from their agencies. 


Slightly more than half of the agencies re- 
ported that they offer complete publicity 
campaigns, usually on a fee or cost-plus basis. 
About one-fifth of the reporting advertisers 
call upon their agencies for full publicity 
service. Four-fifths of these pay on a fee, cost 
or cost-plus basis. 


Personal interviews and letters from res- 
pondents revealed a wide difference of opin- 
ion on publicity service. Two principals of 
Chicago agencies reported flatly, “Our busi- 
ness is advertising. We feel that the fewer 
publicity services we are called upon to per- 
form, the more attention we can give to our 
primary mission.” A substantial New England 
agency, with offices in New York, said, “We 
suggest publicity firms for this work.” An- 
other New York agency said, “Newspapers 
resent press releases from advertising 
agencies; they consider them space trading.” 


A number of other agencies reported that 


2. Public Relations, Publicity and Industrial Relations 


Question: % fo 
Does your agency: 


1. Release news stories about advertis-. 


ing campaigns to business press? 5616 
2. Release occasional news stories 

about product or personnel changes? 49 19 
3. Conduct complete publicity cam- 

paigns on product or policies? 3 42 


4. Poll national, local, trade or em- 

ployee opinion of advertiser’s 

policies? 6 22 
5. Advise client on relations with 

public, community, suppliers and 

competitors? 42 17 
6. Advise client on relations with 

employees or unions? 13 9 


Free dade Cost Plus Varies Yes 


NO 
A % 
\ ii ee i Ze sa eam Policy Tot. Tot. 


Cost Policy Tot. Tot. Fee 
Free Basis Cost Plus Varies Yes 
15% 15% 
11 3 91 , = 6 7 4 50 38650 
17 1 95 5 26 9 6 6 48 52 
9 57 43 4 8 4 5 1 2 € 
11 40 60 8 5 6 5 3 7 
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they consider complete, planned publicity 
service an important phase of their business. 
Organized publicity departments are most 
common in agencies having accounts in the 
automotive, appliance, household furnishings, 
entertainment, transportation and book pub- 
lishing fields. The large motor companies have 
traditionally required their agencies to per- 
form a variety of publicity services without 
extra compensation. 


About two-thirds of the agencies reported 
public relations activities; advising clients on 
relations with the public, their communities, 
suppliers and competitors. One-fifth of the 
advertisers said that they call upon their 
agencies for advice in these fields. Only one- 
fourth of the agencies reported any industrial 
(employe or union) relations work. 


3. Product and Markets Research 


Nowhere do practices and compensation pol- 
icy vary so widely as in the fields of product 
and marketing research. As reported earlier, 
advertising research into methods and tech- 
niques for making advertising more effective 
is classified, along with merchandising and 
sales promotion work, in Section 6: Increas- 
ing Effectiveness of Advertising. Under pro- 
duct and marketing research, agencies and 
advertisers were queried on practices in: (a) 
quantitative and qualitative studies of the 
markets for products and services; (b) devel- 
opment of products and packaging; (c) dealer 
surveys; (d) types of consumer surveys, and 
(e) methods employed in conducting consum- 
er surveys. 


Although most of these services could 
be included logically in an agency’s work, use 
of them by advertisers varied considerably. 
Advertisers particularly reserve geographical 
breakdown of distributor, dealer and sales 
territories for their own sales and research 
departments. On the other hand, the replies 
from advertisers indicated that many con- 
sider study of sales appeal and packaging to 
be agency functions. A number of agencies 
and advertisers crossed out the word “pric- 
ing” from Question 5. A large midwestern 
agency wrote, “We have found that only the 
client should price his goods.” 


A small New York agency, specializing in 
sales management and distributor-contact in 
addition to advertising services, reported that 
study of pricing is a particularly important 
phase of agency work; that pricing “too 
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high” or “too low” might seriously affect sales. 
This agency has frequently established “price 
lines” for both packaged products and appli- 
ances at one level, then pushed consumer 
sales up by advertising “sale” prices below 
the established figure. 


A Chicago agency principal cautioned 
against attempting to standardize market re- 
search too closely. “We do a limited amount 
of quantitative market research free,” he 
said. “We prefer that extensive surveys be 
done by the advertiser’s own staff, or by an 
outside research organization. Our. primary 
job is preparation of advertising.” 


a. Market Studies 
Question: 
Does your agency study, and 
advise advertiser on: 
. Agencies Adv’ tisers 


0 % % be; 


Yes No Yes No 
1. Extent and location of markets? 92 8 36 64 


2. Effect of income, race and 


occupation on sales? 74 26 29 #71 
3. Effect of seasons and business 

trends on sales? 8 15 29 71 
4. Distributor, dealer and sales 

territories? 73 2@t W 8 
5. Sales appeal, pricing and 

packaging of product? 88 12 43 57 


Agencies reported compensation: free, 31%; 
fee basis, 34%; cost, 1%; cost plus 15%- 
12%; policy varies, 14%, and no answer, 8%. 
Advertisers reported: free, 43%; fee basis, 
5%; cost, 6%; cost plus 15%-4%, and no 
answer, 42%. 


b. Products and Packaging 


Although fewer than one-third of the agen- 
cies reported attention to the development of 
new products, full product-development de- 
partments were reported by several of the larg- 
est national agencies. Addition of a new pro- 
duct to an established line frequently reduces a 
manufacturer’s unit sales cost, as well as 
providing additional revenue for his agency. 
Both agencies and advertisers reported sub- 
stantial agency activity in preliminary rough 
drawings for product designs as well as pack- 
ages. Agencies do this work predominantly on 
a fee or cost-plus basis. 

Question: 
Does your agency perform the following 
products and packaging services: 


Agencies Adv’tisers 
y Y, OY Cay 


Yes No Yes No 
1. Develop new products? 30 =670 3 97 
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2. Make preliminary rough draw- 

ings of product design or styling? 57 43 22 78 
3. Make finished product designs? 39 61 13 87 
4. Make preliminary rough 

drawings of packages? 90 10 36 64 
5. Make finished package designs? 79 21 18 82 


On compensation agencies reported: free, 
5%; fee basis, 43%; cost, 1%; cost plus 15%- 
37%; cost plus 17.64%-1%; policy varies, 
8%, and no answer, 5%. Advertisers report- 
ed: free, 12%; fee basis, 2%; cost, 6%; cost 
plus 15%-19%, and no answer, 61%. 


ec. Dealer Surveys 


Advertisers and agencies frequently use 
surveys of dealer and distributor opinion. 
They are useful as a guide to merchandising 
policies that will help move goods down 
through the channels of distribution to the 
point of sale. And occasionally they furnish 
important clues to consumer advertising 
themes at a relatively low cost. More than 
half of the agencies reported that they con- 
duct the four types of surveys outlined be- 
low. Among both advertisers and agencies 
greatest emphasis was placed on surveys 
dealing with the advertising itself, and with 
questions on point-of-sale material. 

Question: 

Does your agency conduct surveys of 

dealer and distributor opinion on: 

Adv’ tisers 
% %G % 
Yes No Yes No 
1. Preferences for point-of-sale 


material? 62 38 20 80 
2. Product styling and packaging? 59 41 17 = 83 
3. Advertising? 69 31 29 71 
4. Sales, distribution, pricing 

and margin policies? 59 41 17 83 


Agency answers on compensation were: 
free, 14%; fee basis, 28%; cost, 4%; cost plus 
15%-15%; cost plus 17.64%-1%; policy varies, 
10%, and no answer, 28%. Advertisers re- 
plied: free, 22%; fee basis, 3%; cost, 10%; 
cost plus 15%-7%, and no answer, 57%. 


d. Types of Consumer Surveys 


Significantly, both agencies and advertis- 
ers reported extensive use of consumer sur- 
veys to show preference between competitive 
products, and surveys to determine consum- 
er preference for publications. The reported 
percentages for surveys to show preferences 
for radio stations is obviously lower: first, 
because fewer advertisers can use radio; and 
second, because several large research organ- 
izations furnish extensive and continuing serv- 


ices in this field. Relatively few advertisers 
reported using their agencies for distribution 
surveys. 
Question: 


Does your agency conduct 
consumer surveys on: 


Agencies Adv’ tisers 
% %o % % 
Yes No Yes No 
1. Preference between 
competitive products? 66 34 46 54 
2. Preference for product designs? "53 47 19 81 
3. Preference for package designs? 57 43 19 81 
4. Preference for publications? 63 37 40 60 
5. Preference for radio stations? 52 48 2 % 
6. Retail outlets from which 
they buy product? 54 46 20 = 80 
7. Opinion on pricing, quality 
and service? 59 41 2 % 


e. Consumer Research Methods 


Four standard research techniques are em- 
ployed widely by agencies and advertisers 
alike. Although a number of large agencies 
employ part-time trained interviewers to 
conduct field surveys, a substantially larger 
number use the facilities of independent re- 
search organizations. The same preference 
was expressed by advertisers. Strangely, 
agencies reported using mail questionnaires 
more than any other technique, while the 
newer continuing consumer panel seems to 
be employed on a larger number of accounts. 
Actually 26 advertisers reported using the 
continuing consumer panel. This number was 
apparently inflated by inclusion of a number 
of clients of J. Walter Thompson Company, 
which features the consumer panel, and In- 
dustrial Surveys, which conducts a large na- 
tional panel. 


Question: 


Which methods does your agency employ 

in conducting consumer surveys?: 
Agencies Adv’tisers 
GY of yA GY, 


Yes No Yes No 


1. Mail questionnaire? ao 7H & © 
2. Field interviews by 
agency personnel? 60 40 45 55 


3. Field interviews by trained 

researchers employed part-time 

by agency? 44 56 35 65 
4. Field interviews by an inde- 

pendent research organization? 66 34 40 60 


5. Telephone interviews? 39 61 21 79 
6. Continuing consumer panel? 10 9 17 83 
7. Consumer jury? 10 90 11 89 


Agencies reported payment for consumer 
surveys as follows: free, 1%; fee basis, 39%; 
at cost, 10%; at cost plus 15%-30%; policy 
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varies, 14%; and no answer, 6%. Advertisers 
replied: free, 19%; fee basis, 7%; at cost, 
22%; cost plus 15%-17%; policy varies, 3%, 
and no answer, 32%. 


f. Drawing the Line 


Agencies had a field day in reporting their 
policies for determining whether surveys are 
financed by the agency or by the advertiser. 
Two groups of general policies are apparent: 
(1) small studies done free, large ones charg- 
ed to the client; and (2) research essential to 
preparation of the advertising, free . . . mar- 
ket research and other surveys requested by 
the client, on a fee or a cost-plus basis. Sev- 
eral agencies reported that they prefer to 
have all surveys conducted by independent 
organizations “for greater credibility,” add- 
ing 15% commission for supervision. 


One $5,000,000 consumer agency, with of- 
fices in New York and Chicago, sends all of 
its creative men and account executives into 
the field on periodic surveys four times a 
year. This, principals feel, assures top-notch 
work in interviews and interpretation that 
is more accurate. It also serves, they say, to 
keep their men closer to consumer problems, 
“on the firing line, and not in an ivory tower.” 
This agency furnishes the quarterly poll free, 
charges clients for any special interim jobs. 


A large Detroit agency reported heavy 
emphasis on mail questionnaires. “Mail ques- 
tionnaires are used more often in the auto- 
mobile field because of the excellent lists 
available,” an executive wrote. “It is possible 
to key groups and insure that the samples are 
representative.” This agency reported that 
outside surveys are furnished at cost. The 
client pays the actual cost when the survey 
is made at his request. The agency does not 
charge for the services of its own research 
department. 


A Chicago agency, nationally known, does 
not survey media selection. The agency does 
not charge the client if the purpose is to 
get information for the agency’s use in pre- 
paring advertising. A San Francisco agency 
wrote, “If the survey helps determine adver- 
tising policy or copy, then the agency pays. 
Otherwise the client pays.” Another Golden 
Gate agency said, “If the information is re- 
quired to perfect our advertising plans, we 
make no charge. If it is primarily for the 
benefit of the client, then we charge cost 
plus 15% or arrange a profitable fee. .. We 
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his request.” 


furnish dealer surveys free, if they are for 
our own use. If they are for the client’s use, 
we charge cost plus 15%. . . We _ usually 
make market surveys free, unless unusual 
detailed service is required.” A widely-known 
coast agency said simply, “Surveys vary as 
problems differ.” 


From a large New York agency: “We fur- 
nish market surveys free sometimes. At other 
times we charge. Each consumer survey is 
analyzed and the amount of the fee or the 
basis of charge is determined in advance. 
We get the client’s approval before the sur- 
vey is made.” Another large New York 
agency: “We charge for surveys on a fee 
basis. When they are done for the agency’s 
own purpose, no charge is made.” A smaller 
New York agency: “Generally speaking, the 
advertiser pays when the object of the survey 
is to guide him in his business. When the ob- 
ject is to aid us in serving the advertiser, we 
pay.” 

Another New York agency, using all meth- 
ods at various times, said: “Policy must vary, 
depending on the job. We do research jobs for 
our own information at our own expense. We 
charge the client for information secured at 
A large midwestern agency 
wrote: “We pay when we are securing in- 
formation essential to our knowledge in serv- 
icing the account. We charge, when the in- 
formation is needed in the over-all picture.” 
This agency pre-tests all copy, using either 
the consumer jury or mail techniques. 


A Philadelphia agency head said: “If the 
survey is made to help us improve our own 
work, we stand the cost. . . If it is to gain in- 
formation useful to the client, we charge cost 
plus a commission.” Another Philadelphia 
agency’s policy is: “Free—if the information 
is primarily for guidance of agency personnel 
in securing the client; cost plus fee—if the in- 
formation is for the guidance of the client in 
settling policies on distribution, product or 
promotion.” A San Francisco agency: ‘We 
bear the cost of copy research and research 
necessary to point copy correctly. The client 
bears all other research costs. We charge eith- 
er cost or cost plus 15%, depending on the 
size of the account and the profit margin to 
the agency.” A Cleveland house summed up 
policy in seven words: “Free? Yes, for our- 
selves. Not for clients.” 
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Volume Decides 


A large national agency, with home offices 
in New York, admitted, “We have no funda- 
mental rule. In general, we charge for the 
larger surveys, making special agreements 
with our clients in advance.” A smaller New 
York agency: “Study and advice goes with 
‘the advertising package’—free. We charge, 
on a fee basis, for special assignments: get- 
ting up lists of distributors, designing pack- 
ages, or suggesting new products. . . Charges 
for dealer surveys depend on the extent and 
the work involved; we do them usually on a 
fee basis. We usually employ outside re- 
search organizations for consumer surveys. 
Our fees for consumer surveys depend on the 
amount of our contribution and the amount 
of work we may be required to do. Policy 
varies between cost and cost plus 15%.” 


One of the largest agencies specializing in 
the farm and farm implement fields wrote: 
“The charge varies with the size of the client 
and the amount of work involved. We con- 
tinually study marketing and merchandising 
in our field, and use the information develop- 
ed for the benefit of all of our clients. If a 
specific job is requested, we charge for it.” 
A New England agency: “When the billing 
warrants, we charge for research services at 
cost plus 15%. Where the billing does not 
warrant, the work is done on a fee basis.” 
A New York agent wrote: “Cost of any sur- 
vey should be borne by the advertiser unless 
the appropriation (and commission) are 
large enough to make the cost of such a sur- 
vey negligible.’ From New Orleans: “We 
furnish surveys at cost to major clients. Us- 
ually we add a fee to expenses for a second- 
ary client—particularly where the research 
is a major project.” A Midwest agency takes 
three factors into account: size of appropri- 
ation, size of job undertaken, and the amount 
of revenue secured from an account. Surveys 
are usually furnished on a fee basis. And a 
Cincinnati organization: “If we make sur- 
veys as part of our job of soliciting an ac- 
count, and get the business, we absorb the 
cost.” 


A New England agency makes no charge to 
clients, except out-of-pocket costs, for its per- 
iodic situation reports. Surveys done for new 
prospects, or at a client’s request, are billed 
as follows: a fee, for consultation, and cost 
plus 15% for the execution. The agency us- 
ually sets a flat fee, “probably higher,” for 


transient prospects. From upstate New York: 
“We decide, on a basis of time and labor in- 
volved, whether to charge; and how much. 
Then we get the client’s approval in advance. 
We never have any trouble getting the fees 
requested.” 


A Seattle agency reported: “We have not 
made an exhaustive consumer survey for 
some time. We are now establishing a con- 
sumer panel and other machinery. We will 
doubtless operate on a fee basis.” A New 
York agency with many clients distributing 
through department stores and variety chains: 
“We often conduct broad industry surveys at 
our own expense. We then make the over-all 
results available to all clients in that field. 
We charge clients on a fee basis for specific 
surveys.” And a Milwaukee industrial agency: 
“Usually, for field surveys, we bill the client 
only for ‘out-of-pocket’ expense—railway fare, 
hotel, meals, etc. We donate the time of the 
investigator or surveyor.” 


Another industrial agency writes: “The 
bulk of our business is industrial; consumer 
surveys are not paramount. We conduct sim- 
ilar surveys among the trade at cost plus 
15%.” A small Chicago agency: “Except in 
isolated cases, we have all product and mar- 
ket research as well as consumer surveys con- 
ducted by independent research organizations. 
We employ them and charge our clients cost 
plus 15%.” A New England agency: “We be- 
lieve that consumer research should be ob- 
tained through outside research organizations. 
We cooperate with them, of course, in the 
client’s interest.” And a very large New York 
agency: “It depends on the purpose and ex- 
tent of the survey.” 


Advertisers On Surveys 


Advertisers generally replied along the 
same lines as agencies. A Kentucky distiller 
wrote: “Our agency maintains a rather large 
research staff. If a survey is for the forma- 
tion of advertising, it’s free. If its purpose is 
outside of preparation of campaigns and copy 
plans, we pay cost plus 15%.” A large pack- 
age-drug house said: “If the survey is initiat- 
ed by the agency for necessary information 
for use in the campaign, or to find a copy 
theme, it is free. If we initiate the study, it 
is cost plus 15%. If it is to answer a mutual 
problem or to settle a controversial question, 
it is usually made at cost.” A tobacco company 
reported: “Our agency makes periodic sur- 
veys on competitors’ sales standings free. 
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We consider dealer and consumer surveys as 
part and parcel of an agency’s function, for 
which no charge should be made.” A glass 
company: “We do not pay for information 
obtained from our agency’s standing consum- 
er panel; for special investigations, we do.” A 
large oil company replied: “Our agency fur- 
nishes surveys confined to advertising free. 
In one case the agency was employed to 
handle the field part of a consumer survey 
under the direction of our sales research de- 
partment. On this type of a job we pay the 
agency on the same basis as any other sup- 
plier.” A large packer: “Surveys and public 
relations are done by our own research and 
public relations departments.” A _ smaller 
company in the same field: “Our agency pays 
for penetration studies. We pay for all other 
consumer studies. The agency charges us 
‘cost’ for large dealer-distributor surveys. 
Small ones are free.” And a large electrical 
appliance maker: “Most surveys are conduct- 
ed for us by outside organizations. Agency 
surveys are usually small, and are furnished 
at no charge. If they are extensive, there 
is a charge.” 


4. Planning, Creating and Producing 
Advertising 


Agencies generally consider the six plan- 
ning and creating functions listed in table 4 
as primary phases of their business perform- 
ed without extra compensation. Percentages 
bear out this assumption. Replies from ad- 
vertisers, like those to the questions on mar- 
ket research, indicate that some advertising 
managers reserve the planning phases for 
their own departments; they call upon their 
agencies for only copy, layout and produc- 
tion. About three-fourths of the advertising 
managers have their agencies consult on the 
allocation of their appropriations and _ the 
timing of the campaign and individual ads. 
Fewer count on agencies for sale and merch- 
andising ideas. And only half consider their 
agencies factors in determining the size of 
the advertising appropriation. 


Question: 


Does your agency perform 


the following functions: Agencies Adv’tisers 
0 % % % 


Yes No Yes No 
1. Recommend size of advertising 


appropriation? 97 3 53 47 
2. Recommend basic allocation 
of appropriation? 100 0 73 27 
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3. Plan timing of campaign and 


individual ads? 100 60079) 21 
4. Create sales and merchandising ; 
ideas? 98 2 59 41 


on 


6.- Make rough advertising 
layouts? 100 =O 1 


a. Production Materials 


Approximately three-fourths of the reply- 
ing agencies and advertisers agree on the 
common “cost plus 15%” method of payment 
for such production materials as typography, 
engravings, cuts, mats, electrotypes, finished 
art, photographs, color proofs and printing. 
Percentages follow: 

Question: 
Does your agency furnish 
production materials: 


Agencies Advertisers 

a. free? 0 3 
b. at cost? 5 10 
c. at cost plus a handling 

charge less than 15%? 1 1 
d. at cost plus 15%? 73 82 
e. at cost plus a handling charge 

greater than 15%? 9 3 
f. at cost plus 17.64%? 7 0 
g. at cost plus 20%? 1 0 
h. policy varies 4 0 
i. no answer 0 1 

TOTAL 100% 100% 


It is interesting to note that approximately 
one-sixth of the agencies reported that they 
add a handling charge larger than 15% to 
production materials. This practice — which 
gives the agency a 15% commission on the 
gross expenditure it handles—is particularly 
common in the industrial field. The percent- 
age of advertisers confirming this practice 
is smaller, because the list queried included 
very few who spend less than $100,000 in 
magazines, newspapers, farm papers and 
radio. Logically the higher percentages, aim- 
ed at 15% on the gross, are easier to justify 
on small accounts. At the other end of the 
commission scale, the agencies billing pro- 
duction materials at cost were mostly large 
organizations with billings . . . and commis- 
sions . . . in the millions. At least one oper- 
ates its own typographic, mat and stereotyp- 
ing plant. 

b. Art and Printing 
Production of art and printed matter are 


historical phases of agency service which 
have been fairly well standardized for many 


. Develop basic copy appeals? 100 0 97 3 
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b. Art and Printing 


Agencies Advertisers. 
Question: en ees ee ee Nain ae eae 
Does your agency: * - © gow Policy Ta. Ta. Fee Cost-Plus Policy Tot. Tot 
Free Basis Cost 15% 17.64% Varies Yes Free Secle Cost 15% 17.64% Varies Yes 

1. Make comprehensive ad- 

vertising layouts? 20 8 11 50 6 2 97 3 40 4 10 39 1 1 95 5 
2. Create finished art in own 

art department? 8 3 48 4 LL @ ay a 3 3 38 2 1 50) 3 
3. Make photographs in own 

studio? 1 z 3 97 2 2 5 9 91 
4. Produce direct mail pieces, 

letters, broadsides, book- 

lets, catalogs or folders? 1 34 1 4 4 i 3 3 3 8 2. oA 1 49 51 
5. Produce complete, packag- 

ed dealer or dealer-coop- 

erative advertising cam- 

paigns? 1 27 2 50 4 2 86 14 2 3 30 #«17 ys bo 
6. Develop complete merch- 

andising or sales programs, 

including printed sales 

aids, presentations, etc.? 28 3 42 3 12 88 12 6 3 3 620 1 32 6 


years. In the majority of organizations a 
15% handling charge is added to the cost of all 
materials. A number of agencies add 17.64% 
to their cost, to make a net commission of 
15% on their total billing. Still others charge 
a special fee for producing direct mail or 
cooperative campaigns. 


Comprehensive layouts — renderings simu- 
lating published ads—are costly elements of 
agency service. Three-fourths of the agencies 
reported that they charge for them in some 
manner. Agencies giving comprehensives free 
are mostly large, metropolitan organizations 
with big billings in color magazine pages. 
One Chicago agency frequently prepares 
visuals of 40 or 50 ads in comprehensive form 
before seeking approval of a year’s campaign. 
The client will select a dozen or 18 to appear 
in print. A Midwest agency reported that it 
furnished the comprehensives free .. . “if 
the ads are used!” 


Agencies in cities remote from the big ad- 
vertising centers frequently reported that 
they produce “finished art” in their own 
studios. Obviously outlying agencies cannot 
draw upon the art and photography sources 
available so plentifully in New York, Chica- 
go, Detroit and other graphic arts centers. A 
small-city agency’s art department can keep 
busy full time by executing finished ads. On 
the other hand, a small agency in a large ad 
capital may rely almost entirely upon outside 
studios. The agencies reporting that they 


operate their own photographic studios were 
mostly in smaller centers. Charges for direct 
mail, dealer and merchandising campaigns 
vary largely between fee-basis and cost-plus. 
Several agencies with extensive dealer-co- 
operative campaigns report that they receive 
15% of the total outlay—by the national ad- 
vertiser and his dealers. 


Radio Fees Vary 


Payment to agencies for radio production 
and supervision varies considerably. Some 
agencies, small and large, reported that they 
take commissions on radio time only. How- 
ever, the majority handling radio reported 
that they charge full agency commissions on 
the entire cost of time, talent and recording 
costs. Reports of agencies and advertisers on 
radio follow: 


1. Does your agency direct and produce net- 
work radio programs? 
—_-—-—_ ——-Yes —- 


% %o %o % % 
Comm. OnTime Special Policy Tot. 


T 
on Time & Talent Fee Varies Yes No 
Agencies 5 35 3 11 54 46 
Advertisers 11 27 1 39 61 
2. Does your agency direct and produce 
transcribed radio programs for spot re- 
lease idait agency? 
-_—-_ —— ———Yes— ——_—_—— 
% % % % % % 
On Time 
Comm. Talent & Special Policy Tot. Tot. 
on Time Record. Fee Varies Yes No 
Costs 
Agencies 11 61 6 6 85 15 
Advertisers 9 27 3 39 61 
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3. Does your agency direct and produce 
transcribed radio programs for local place- 
ment by dealers, not through agency? 


es 
es 


%o % % % % 
ission 
on Talent Special Policy Tot. Tot. 
& Recording ee Varies Yes No 
Costs 
Agencies 14 22 1 37 63 
Advertisers 14 2 16 «84 


4. Does your agency supervise locally-pro- 
duced radio programs in local markets? 
-—-¥Yes-— —_—___-—_—_— 


% % % % % 
Comm. OnTime Special Policy Tot. Tot. 


on Time &Talent Fee Varies Yes No 
Agencies 8 33 10 9 59 41 
Advertisers 3 13 1 17 83 
5. Does your agency buy package radio 
shows? 
—---——--~—--—-~—Yes-—-——- 
% ‘o C Oo 
| on a 
Price Plus Plus Varies Yes No 
18% 17.64% 

Agencies 3 61 3 66 34 
Advertisers 4 25 29 71 
6. Does your agency buy individual radio 


talent, artists, actors, announcers or writ- 
ers? 
a ee % % 
a oo thie ee 
Price Plus Plus Varies Yes No 
15% 17.64% 
Agencies 6 57 4 67 33 
Advertisers 7 20 27 73 


7. Does your agency write complete continu- 
ity for musical or variety radio programs? 
——___—__ ——_—_Yes——_____ —- 
To ° % % % % YT 
Cost Cost Policy Tot. Tot. 
Free Basis Cost Plus Plus Varies Yes No 
15% 17.64% 
Agencies 16 34 1 5 1 2 6 & 
Advertisers 21 4 1 4 31 +69 


8. Does your agency write commercials and 
announcements only? 


S| EEE 
% hh % % % by % % 
ee Cost Cost Policy Tot. Tot. 
Free Basis Cost Plus Plus Varies Yes No 
15% 17.64% 
Agencies 48 14 4 13 2 i tt ® 
Advertisers 32 2 i 8 42 58 


9. Does your agency write commercial an- 
nouncements for advertisers, to be placed 
locally by dealers, not through agency? 

Ripa nm cnennncrente 

% ee % 2% % % FT 
Cost Cost Policy Tot. Tot. 
Free Basis Cost Plus Plus Varies Yes No 
15% 17.64% 
Agencies 16 34 1 5 1 2 58 42 
Advertisers 21 4 1 4 31 +69 


Approximately half of the agencies report- 
ed that they buy and supervise commercial 
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motion pictures, slide films and film strips 
for their clients. About one-fifth of the adver- 
tisers reported that they use their agencies 
for this type of service. A smaller number 
of agencies reported that they actually direct 
and produce commercial motion pictures, slide 
films and film strips. Compensation practices 
varied between fee basis and cost plus 15%. 
Agency and advertiser responses follow: 


1. Does your agency buy and supervise com- 
mercial motion pictures? 
a 
%o ~ F fh % a To 9G 
ee Cost Cost Policy Tot. Tot. 
Free Basis Cost Plus Plus Varies Yes No 
Agencies 15 32 2 5 54 46 
Advertisers 1 1 16 20 80 
2. Does your agency buy and supervise slide 
films and film strips? 


Yes— 
% P. % % % % % 

Cost Cost Policy Tot. Tot. 
Free Basis Cost Plus Plus Varies Yes No 


15% 17.64% 
Agencies 15 4 @e 2 6 55 45 
Advertisers 1 3 : 18 82 
Agencies Adv’tisers 


ve % 0 ‘0 
es No Yes No 
3. Does your agency direct and 

produce commercial motion 

pictures? 23 #77 +410 90 
4. Does your agency direct and 

produce slide films and film 

strips? 25 75 12 88 
5. Does your agency direct and 

produce experimental television 

programs? 9 91 10 90 


5. Placing and Buying Advertising 


Closest agreement between advertisers and 
agencies was reported on 10 basic functions 
of agency media departments, all considered 
fundamental phases of an agency’s job. The 
list was compiled from services analyzed in 
detail by Ben Duffy, president of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, in his “Advertis- 
ing Media and Markets,” (Prentice-Hall, New 
York, 1939, $5). Least common function, ac- 
cording to responses to AA’s questionnaires, 
is that of keeping the advertiser posted on 
competitive advertising. One advertising man- 
ager pointed out that his department relies 
upon such services as Publishers’ Information 
Bureau, Media Records, Brad-Vern reports, 
and Advertising Checking Bureau (a clipping 
service), for this information. 


Agencies and advertisers reporting fee or 
cost-plus compensation for the media-buying 
functions were mostly in industrial and other 
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fields where a substantial share of the media 
do not grant agency commissions, or where 
volume is small enough to necessitate extra 
agency income. 


Question: 


ncies Adv’tisers 
Does your agency: a 


ye 
Yes o Yes No 


1. Study coverage and quality of 
circulation of each medium 


employed? 97 3 99 i 
2. Study influence of position, color, 

location and other factors? 95 5 90 10 
3. Keep advertiser posted on 

competitive advertising? 87 13 71 2 
4. Prepare media estimates and 

schedules? 99 1 98 2 
5. Make contracts, issue orders 

to media? 99 1 100 0 
6. Negotiate special positions? 97 3 99 1 
7. Pay medium, bill advertiser? 99 1 8 
8. Secure shrinkage or short- 

circulation rebates? 98 2 92 8 
9. Protect client on rate increases? 99 1 92 8 
10. Check insertions? 99 1 96 4 


Agencies reported payment for these media- 
buying functions as follows: free, 75%; fee 
basis, 3%; cost plus 15%, 12%; cost plus 
17.64%, 3%; policy varies, 3%; and no an- 
swer, 4%. Advertisers reported they were 
furnished: free, 69%; fee basis, 3%; cost, 2%; 
cost plus 15%, 20%; and no answer, 6%. 


In the questionnaire “free” was defined as 
“part of service rendered for regular 15% 
commission from advertising media.” 


Payment for out-of-pocket expenses incurr- 
ed in mailing and expressing copy and plates 
varied between cost, cost plus 15% and free. 
Asked, Does your agency mail and express 
copy and plates? agencies replied: yes, 97%; 
no, 3%; free, 13%; fee basis, 1%; cost, 60%; 
cost plus 15%, 19%; cost plus 17.64%, 2%, 
and policy varies, 1%. Advertisers responded 
to the same question: yes, 96%; no, 4%; free, 
12%; fee basis, 1%; cost, 45%; cost plus 
15%, 37%, and cost plus 10%, 1%. One prac- 
tice, reported by several agencies and adver- 
tisers, is to mail insertion orders and copy 
to be set in type by media free, and to have 
plates shipped by electrotypers, with shipping 
charges included in the suppliers’ bills. 


Analyzing Returns 


A total of 70% of the agencies queried an- 
swered yes to the question, Does your agency 
tabulate and analyze coupons or other evi- 
dence of response to evaluate relative effec- 
tiveness or coverage of individual media for 


client’s advertising? On compensation they 
replied: free, 44%; fee basis, 8%; cost, 5%; 
cost plus 15%, 10%, and policy varies, 3%. 
Advertisers responded to the same question: 
yes, 27%; no, 73%; free, 18%; fee basis, 2%; 
cost, 3%; cost plus 15%, 4%. Several agencies 
qualified their replies by stating that they 
would analyze and interpret coupon returns 
free as part of their primary job, but that 
they would charge for tabulating large num- 
bers of coupons or ask their clients to do 
this work in their own departments. Deter- 
mining factor, in most cases, is the amount of 
work involved. 


6. Increasing Effectiveness of Advertising 


When the 4-A’s adopted its “Agency Serv- 
ice Standards” in 1918, the association’s writ- 
ers defined the seventh major function of 
agency service simply: “Cooperation with the 
sales work, to insure the greatest effect from 
advertising.” Advertising’s greatest advances 
since then, scientifically speaking, have been 
in advertising research, copy testing, audience 
and readership measurement, merchandising 
and sales promotion—both to dealers and to 
consumers at the point of sale. Although the 
quality of creative work, in copy and art, still 
plays an all-impartant role in the sale of adver- 
tising service, emphasis has shifted to those 
services designed to increase the effective- 
ness of advertising. And most controversies 
between advertisers and their agencies have 
centered on the extent of merchandising and 
sales promotion activities; or on interpreta- 
tion and evaluation of the various magazine, 
radio and newspaper research studies. Re- 
ports on these phases of increasing advertis- 
ing effectiveness will, therefore, prove espe- 
cially interesting to advertising managers and 
agency men. 


a. Advertising Research and Copy Testing 


Interesting is the agencies’ heavy emphasis 
on copy testing and checking on retail sales 
during test campaigns. Altogether 69% of 
the agencies reported that they check on store 
sales during tests, while 65% reported that 
they conduct split-run or other keyed copy 
tests. A much smaller number, 35%, pre- 
check copy, art and layout by consumer 
tests. Field interviews proved the most popu- 
lar method of pre-checking advertising. The 
method is used by 18% of all agencies an- 
swering the questionnaire. Consumer jury is 
used for pre-testing by 10% and mail ques- 
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Advertising Research and Copy Testing 


Agencies Advertisers 


YES NO —— 


ot of 


ion: Jo To 
Question: Fee 
Does your agency: 


1. Provide C.A.B., Hooper or 


Nielsen radio reports? * 25 13 


2. Maintain own continuing charts and 
studies of listening habits for var- 
ious days and periods as a guide 
to economical time purchases and 
program effectiveness? 

3. Maintain independent station cov- 
erage records or maps, based on di- 
rect returns, contests or offers? 


4. Provide Starch magazine studies? 21 11 


5. Analyze and interpret Starch maga- 
zine or ARF Continuing Newspaper 
studies for benefit of advertiser or 
agency creative personnel? 

6. Pre-evaluate advertising copy and 
layout, using a check list? 

7. Predict readership ratings or 
audience before publication? 

8. Conduct split-run or other keyed 
copy tests? 

9. Check on store sales during test 


campaign? 32 2 9 


10. Pre-check copy, art and layout 


by consumer tests? 14 8 5 


tionnaires by 7%. Advertisers replied in ap- 
proximately the same proportion when asked 
what methods were used by their agencies: 
field interviews, 8%; consumer jury, 5%; and 
mail questionnaire, 3%. 

Readers will note that 61% of the adver- 
tisers reported that their agencies furnish 
Starch magazine studies, while only 35% 
of the agencies said that they supply Starch 
figures. The apparent discrepancy is probably 
due to the fact that the advertiser sample 
was drawn from national advertisers spend- 
ing more than $100,000 annually in magazines, 
newspapers, farm papers and radio—obvious- 
ly heavy magazine users. The agency sample 
included all sizes of agencies having “recog- 
nition” by the accepted publishers’ groups. 

About one-third of the agencies reported 
that they pre-evaluate advertising copy (the 
type of “engineering” approach offered by 
Will Townsend or Richard Manville). A like 
number reported that they predict readership 
ratings in advance of publication. 


b. Merchandising and Sales Promotion 
Preparation of special business paper ad- 
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Free Basis Cost Plus Varies 


% % % A % % % %o % Jo % 
Cost Policy Tot. Tot. Fee Cost Policy Tot. Tot. 
Free Basis Cost Plus Varies 


15% 15% 
2 40 60 29 7 4 40 60 
20 «80 26 «74 
28 «72 19 81 
3 35 65 52 6 4 61 39 
48 52 56 44 
37 «663 22 «78 
37 «63 14 86 
65 35 26 «74 
15 1 @ G&L 8 1 4 4 18 82 
7 35 65 10 2 1 3 1 18 82 


vertising to merchandise the advertising cam- 
paign to dealers proved the most common 
type of sales support. Of the agencies, 93% 
reported that they place special merchandis- 
ing copy in business papers; 62% of the ad- 
vertisers said that their agencies perform this 
service for them. Personal sales work received 
less but substantial emphasis, with 54% of 
the agencies reporting that they help their 
clients in selling key distributors, jobbers and 
chain stores. Of the advertisers responding, 
13% said that their agencies help in personal 
selling. Agency and advertiser reports on 
other types of merchandising and sales pro- 
motion services are shown in the chart at top 
of Page 17. 


Defining further their answers to the first 
question (on field trips) several agencies 
wrote that they send account executives and 
creative personnel on occasional field trips, 
charging clients only for “out-of-pocket” ex- 
penses, such as hotel, rail fare, meals, etc. 
Several others report that they send account 


*C.A.B. has abandoned the rating field since this 
study was made. 
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Merchandising and Sales Promotion 


Agencies 


Question: ee Came ~ 
Does your agency: : 
Free 

1. Send principals, account 

executives or creative per- 

sonnel on occasional field 
trips with client’s sales- 
men? 

Prepare point-of-sale dis- 

play material? 

Prepare presentations and 

sales aids to help adver- 

tiser’s salesmen merchan- 
dise campaign to trade? 

4. Present advertising pro- 
gram to trade meetings, 
conventions and shows? 

5. Prepare direct mail broad- 
sides, folders and letters to 
merchandise campaign to 
trade? 

6. Prepare dealer tie-in ad- 
vertisements or radio an- 
nouncements? 

7. Write letters or broadsides 
requesting merchandising 
activity by newspapers or 
radio stations? 


19 11 39 6 


19 60 


21 #65 «(53 


41 10 16 15 


25 55 


19 4 46 


41 8 21 


wi % /. 
Cost-Plus Policy Tot. 
Basis Cost 15% 17.64% Varies Yes 
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Advertisers 
NO 3) ee 


t tay J cZ (aA cy, co 
Tot. 


G G % G 
Fee Cost-Plus Policy Tot. 
Free Basis Cost 15% 17.64% Varies Yes 


G G 


40 k a 2 61 39 


44 56 


13 11 29 1 


6 8 11 2 12 «11 1 54 


95 5 12 32 1 1 39 


14 «18 4 4 24 49 


1 78 22 33 3 6 4 45 55 


executives on field trips, but do not send 
copywriters and other creative personnel out- 
side. One substantial Chicago agency, with 
several large food accounts, sends account 
executives “out on the road” for at least a 
third of their working time. The account men 
fill several functions: (1) contacting food 
brokers, major chains and wholesalers; (2) 
reporting on trade conditions for the benefit 
of the client, and to provide ammunition for 
creative men,—and (3) to check on reception 
the advertising campaign gets with the trade. 
Several large agencies reported that they 
avoid direct preparation of point-of-sale ma- 
terial, leaving displays, posters and the like 
to specialists in this line. They do, however, 
suggest treatment of display material, and re- 
view it to insure integration with the adver- 
tising. Compensation for producing point-of- 
sale material, as well as presentations, sales 
aids and direct-mail, varies between cost plus 
and fee basis. Several agencies report that 
they consider presentations of advertising 
campaigns to trade meetings, conventions and 
shows as primary merchandising functions. 
Therefore they ask reimbursement for out- 
of-pocket expenditures only. Others said pay- 
ment depends upon the volume of work. 


7. Collateral or Supplementary Services 


Questionnaires sent to both agencies and 
advertisers included a list of 21 special serv- 
ices reported at various times. They ranged 
from editing house organs and producing plant 
safety campaigns to operating an experimental 
kitchen and employing home economists. With 
the exception of advising the client on man- 
agement problems and recruiting advertising 
personnel, these services are usually perform- 
ed on a fee or cost plus basis. 


Although agencies are rarely asked to edit 
house organs for advertisers, it is interesting 
that both advertisers and agencies report 
higher percentages for dealer and consumer 
organs than those pointed to employes. The 
latter are frequently turned out by public 
relations and industrial relations departments. 


Returns from both advertisers and agencies 
showed substantial agreement on compensa- 
tion for such special services to sales de- 
partments as preparing catalogs, convention 
exhibits and sales manuals. One-fourth of the 
advertisers reported that they call upon their 
agents to create and produce exhibits for con- 
ventions or trade shows. Cost plus 15% was 
the predominant form of compensation report- 
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Collateral or Supplementary Services ° 
Agencies Advertisers 
YES—— NO YES NO 
Question: ‘ " Fa Fe. Tet. ” ro Te Ta 
Does your agency: Free Basis Yes Free Basis Yes 
1. Edit dealer house organs? 1 49 50 50 1 4 § 95 
2. Edit employee house organs? 1 38 39 61 1 1 1 99 
3. Edit consumer house organs? 2 43 45 55 3 3 97 
4. Produce plant safety, health or absenteeism 
campaigns? :? @& 26 74 2 3 4 96 
5. Advise advertiser on internal management, 
organization and operations other than ad- 
vertising? 35 12 47 53 4 4 96 
6. Recruit advertising, sales or executive per- 
sonnel for advertiser? 58 a 65 35 20 20 80 
Q Aeev ES. no Ane no 
uestion: >: aegaaamae = ama =e = . 
Does your agency: * Fee ” Cost-Plus Policy mA 1. fo f, ” Pa, Pokey Tet. Te. 
Free Basis Cost 15% 17.64% Varies Yes Free Pn. § Cost 15% 17.64% Varies Yes 
1. Prepare and produce cata- 
logs? 1 38 i @& 3 6 82 18 1 2 12 1 16 84 
2. Create or produce exhibits 
for conventions or trade 
shows? 1 35 » de 1 37 @B 3 3 4 15 25 %5 
3. Prepare sales manual for 
advertiser? 1 40 3 27 2 7 80 20 2 2 i & 1 20 80 
ay 4. Prepare sales correspond- 
x ence manual or write sam- 
ple letters to guide corres- 
pondents? 8 26 > 1 3 52 48 6 1 1 8 92 
5. Answer radio fan mail? 8 3 3 3 16 84 13 1 3 1 18 82 
6. Judge contest entries? 16 10 4 3 1 2 35 65 10 2 1 1 13 «(87 


Question: 
Does your agency: 


ed. One-fifth of the advertisers said that their. 


agencies prepare sales manuals for them. Agencies Adv’tisers 


Cost plus 15 % was again the favored form of “a & = & 
payment. Compensation practices for answer- 1. Pay for outside publicity service 
ing radio fan mail and judging contest en- on radio programs or other 
tries varied considerably. Several agency activities? - 19 81 8 9 
principals reported that they would answer ” Pay for special advertising 

Melia f 1 f 1 evaluation or copy counsel? 12 88 4 9% 
a limite amount of mail free, but would re- 3. Pay for special writers, artists, 
quest that special arrangements be made if radio directors or other outside 
the volume became costly. personnel? 41 59 16 84 

A venti . Ul i tsid . Pay for market research by 

pparently agencies call in outside expert outside personnel? 40 60 18 82 

talent more often than most people realize. 5. Pay for advertising research 
Outside help is especially common in _ the by outside personnel? 31 69 21 79 
fields of radio direction, market research, ad- § Pay for legal services in _ 
vertising research, home economics and inter- pig wi with re eomgratite 
‘ desi On th th ical : 1 or infringement suits? 9 91 4 9% 
10F Cesign. Wn sie omer hang, experimenta . Employ such specialists as home 
kitchens seem to be relatively uncommon. economics advisers, food chemists 
And experimental or model homes, highly or consulting engineers for 
publicized by several agencies in the twenties sind on account? , 43 57 21 79 
and the late thirties, are extremely rare. Re- ~ pe eed sili inna 8 92 12 88 
ports on these supplementary activities fol- 9 Operate an experimental, model 
low: or display home? 1 99 1 99 
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How Agencies Explain Charges 


Advertising agencies face their toughest 
problems in client relations when they ex- 
plain the basis for their charges, or when they 
must decide whether a specific job can be 
done without extra compensation. One rea- 
son is the very difficulty of defining clearly 
and measuring precisely the personal and §in- 
tangible nature of “tailored” creative work. 
Another is that top-management men, who 
frequently come up on “the production side,” 
are used to measuring turret-lathe and as- 
sembly-line operations by cost-accounting and 
time-study methods. It is virtually impossible 
to apply statistical yardsticks to the creation 
of ideas or to the application of “know-how” 
in influencing people—and in getting success- 
ful sales results!) Men who have not gone 
through the growing pains of developing a 
successful, integrated sales-advertising-mer- 
chandising campaign seldom understand the 
amount of painstaking digging and testing and 
skill that produces a few words of sales 
magic. To find out how successful agencies 
explain the intangible elements of advertis- 
ing service and costs to their clients, Ap- 
VERTISING AGE asked them this question: 


In general, do you have a pretty clear- 
cut idea of exactly what services you 
perform as part of the regular commis- 
sion; what services you supply at cost; 
and what services are charged for at cost 
plus 15%, or on a fee basis? 


One Chicago agency head was _ blunt: 
“That’s the problem. We have never been 
able to figure out a satisfactory basis for 
charging clients for the varied extraneous 
services sometimes required. I, for one, would 
like to know the answer.” A Pacific coast 
agency owner said: “I cannot honestly say 
that we do have a clear-cut idea. That is why 
I am so eager to see your findings. Our tend- 
ency is to allow our commissions (or fees in 
lieu of commissions on production costs) con- 
stitute our entire revenue, and to ‘give away’ 
virtually everything else. I wish there were 
a clearer idea on this.” 


Many agencies, however, indicated that 
they have been forced to evolve clear-cut 
definitions of their services and costs. These 
ranged from terse, telegraphic grouping of 
broad functions to detailed contracts, agree- 
ments and outlines of services; some of them 
six or eight pages long. In general, the policy 


statements were grouped in the following 
types: 
1. The amount of service is contingent on 


the size of the account and the volume of 
commissions. 


2. A standard agreement, check-list or out- 
line of services—usually printed—which 
states “across the board” policies apply- 
ing to all clients. 


3. Agreement in advance—based on a study 
of each client’s individual problems—with 
specific cost problems discussed, when they 
arise, and approval secured before work 
is undertaken. 


4. “Free” service (that rendered for the 15% 
agency commission) limited to basic plan, 
media, creative and production functions; 
fees charged for everything else. 


5. Annual retainer—or “professional fee” 
basis—usually exceeding the 15% media 
commission. Commissions earned are us- 
ually credited against these fees, although 
some agencies work for a minimum annual 
retainer and add commissions from media 
to this. 


A New York agency owner wrote: “Agency 
service costs about what the client would 
have to pay if he took care of his own ad- 
vertising and wrote his own copy for ads. All 
the rest he would have to buy on the out- 
side.” A coast agency said: “In general we 
charge when we provide a service the adver- 
tiser would have to hire personnel to provide 
(few of our clients have advertising manag- 
ers). Whether to charge on a fee basis or 
cost-plus is determined by each _ separate 
situation.” 


A substantial New York agency explained: 
“Whatever we must do better to equip our- 
selves is at our cost. Whatever is to be done 
in direct interest of the client is at a fee, or 
cost, or cost plus 15%.” A Western agency: 
“We do not charge for those services which 
help us perform a better advertising job. 
Those which fall outside of the usual con- 
cepts of advertising service are billed on a 
fee basis.” A Midwest agency: “We don’t 
explain . . . we just say, ‘That’s our cost for 
doing the job’.” And an Eastern agency: “We 
simply give our clients the 4A’s standards of 
procedure.” 


“In general, the revenue from each parti- 
cular job determines the basis of compensa- 
tion,’ a Pittsburgh agency stated. “If the 
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regular commission returns a_ satisfactory 
profit, no fee is charged. Otherwise we agree 
on a fee in advance.” <A large New York 
agency wrote: “Collateral services are charg- 
ed or absorbed on a scale based on the amount 
of commissionable billing. Our basis of serv- 
ice and charge is in the hands of all clients.” 

An Ohio agency replied: “Our policy is to 
give each client all reasonable extra services 
consistent with income derived from his ac- 
count. Service beyond this is charged at cost 
plus sufficient compensation for the work and 
time involved. We usually estimate such 
charges in advance and quote them for the 
client’s approval before we go ahead.” A 
Chicago “copy” agency: “Free services de- 
pend upon how much money the client spends 
with us for space. The more he spends, the 
more free supplementary services we can af- 
ford to give him. We charge a fee for writing 
copy or publicity when there is no commis- 
sion from media to compensate for such writ- 
ing.” 

A Los Angeles agency said that the amount 
of service is contingent on the size of the 
account. “We have been operating on too gen- 
erous a basis,” a partner explained, “so we are 
beginning to develop certain phases of cost 
accounting.” And an Ohio agency: “Copy, 
counsel and a reasonable amount of special 
services are provided on commissionable busi- 
ness without added fees. Other charges are 
based on an accurate cost system, from which 
figures are always available to clients.” An- 
other Los Angeles agency: “Commission 
earnings are the deciding factor in determin- 
ing whether a service is rendered free or for 
a fee.” This agency charges up to 33-1/3% 
for writing and production of direct mail. A 
New York agency stated simply: ‘Policy 
varies with the account. Each individual case 
is discussed and agreed in advance.” 


More than a score of agencies reported or 
volunteered established lists of services or 
standard agreements. The executive vice- 
president of a large national agency wrote: 
“We have a letter of agreement with all clients 
covering the subjects included in this survey. 
Our cost basis is clear-cut.” A large Chicago 
agency said: “Our agreement with clients 
states the services which will be rendered 
for the 15% commission. Additional services 
are done for a fee to be agreed upon in ad- 
vance.” A Philadelphia agency: “In general 
we set forth our practices as clearly as pos- 
sible in a letter, which constitutes an agree- 
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ment when the account is obtained.” Another 
Philadelphia agency: “This has never been a 
problem. We make a clear-cut statement of 
policies at time of solicitation.” 


Several agencies reported brief, rule-of- 
thumb policies. A New York agency wrote: 
“To generalize—ideas, copy and business ad- 
vice are supplied in return for the agency 
commission. Art, mechanics and the merch- 
andise we deal with is charged at cost 
plus 15%.” A Southern agency: “Regular 
agency commission covers—planning and cre- 
ation of advertising; placement, checking 
and accounting; analysis of results. Bill at 
cost—shipping and travel. Bill at cost-plus- 
15%—art, mechanical, printing and _ litho- 
graphy. Fee Basis—research, publicity.” A 
New York agency reported: “All copy in 
connection with placed advertising is free. 
All production in connection with placed ad- 
vertising is at cost plus 15%. All copy, art 
work, etc., not applied to placed advertising 
is on a fee basis.” A Minneapolis agency: 
“15% covers work incidental to media. Spe- 
cial services not so covered are either on a 
fee basis or cost plus 15%. Conversation and 
counsel leading to the campaign are free. 
(Alas, too often.)” 


A New York agency listed: “15% service— 
copy, media selection, contracts, orders, check- 
ing, billing, general counsel, plans. Cost— 
postage. Cost plus 15%—-plates, printing, art, 
photos, etc.’ Another Minneapolis agency 
wrote: “Creative, planning and advisory serv- 
ices are generally covered by commission. 
Traveling, survey and routine service ex- 
penses are generally at cost. Special jobs, 
public relations, books, catalogs, etc., generally 
call for an agreed upon fee.” And a Milwau- 
kee agency: “Where we feel promotion or 
merchandising is a logical part of the cam- 
paign and necessary to its success, we make 
no extra charge, except for out-of-pocket ex- 
pense for supplies, etc. Where considerable 
creative work is involved, such as a catalog, 
we bill on a fee basis. Where the job is largely 
mechanical or production follow-through, we 
bill at cost plus 15%.” 


A number of agencies reported that they 
furnish only the basic agency services for the 
15% commission; all other services are charg- 
ed for. A New York agency with billings 
above $10,000,000: “We bill nearly every- 
thing at cost plus 15% except surveys that 
deal strictly with the preparation of copy.” A 
Minneapolis agency: “We consider that the 
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commissions pay for selection of media, space 
schedules and the material to use the space. 
All other service is charged at time cost plus 
15%.” <A Philadelphia agency: ‘“(1)—We 
have a minimum fee to our clients, subject 
.to commission earnings; (2)—On any serv- 
ice not commissionable we charge either cost 
plus 15% or a special fee.” A Texas 
principal wrote: “Commissions on the billing 
of most accounts here in the Southwest are 
relatively small, compared to big national 
consumer and industrial accounts. Hence 
regular commissions usually cover only the 
cost of copy and handling of the ads (or 
radio or outdoor) themselves. Anything over 
and above this is almost essentially on a fee 
basis, and this is made clear to clients.” From 
a medium-size Chicago agency: ‘(1) We do 
anything that will make a campaign succeed; 
(2) Fees are charged for services not normally 
covered by the publisher’s 15%.” A substantial 
New York agency: “When income to us is 
not sufficient to compensate for extra-curri- 
cular work, a fee is charged, in addition to 
the commission. Otherwise we adhere, be- 
cause of tradition, to the cost plus 15% basis.” 
A smaller New York agency: “Service inci- 
dental to preparing ads at 15%. A fee for 
everything else.” 


Some agencies emphasized the professional 
nature of their services, and their kinship 
to lawyers and doctors. A Detroit agency 
head wrote: “All we have to sell is our time, 
ideas, advice and experience. We charge for 
all services in the same manner as an at- 
torney who is consulted by his clients.” A 
small Chicago agency: “At the start we ad- 
vise the advertiser that we are an organiza- 
tion of specialists set up to perform specific 
functions efficiently and economically. And 
on most services our charges are cost plus 
15% unless the 15% commission is paid at 
the source. From Omaha: “That is usually 
a hard job, but we tell them the story of how 
all agencies operate and why we have to 
make our charges as we do. If the clients 
don’t want to pay our prices they do the work 
themselves, or try to hire someone to do it. 
Next time they gladly pay our price!” A 
Tulsa agency reported: “We have two things 
to sell—time and ideas. If media and other 
sources don’t pay the usual 15% commission, 
we must plus the billing or make service fee 
charges, depending upon the circumstances.” 
A coast agency: “We try to limit ‘free’ serv- 
ice to the routine of evolving advertising 


strategy; selection and evaluation of media; 
actual preparation of the client’s visuals; and 
other mechanics of advertising release. Other 
services are plus, and cannot be performed 
competently unless there is profitable com- 
pensation. Clients are usually very reason- 
able if they understand our charges in ad- 
vance.” A Philadelphia agency explained: 
“Publication plan and copy are covered by 
commissions. Production and other stock items 
incidental to space are furnished at 15% (ex- 
cept where special research is essential). On 
all other matters yielding no space or time 
income, fees commensurate with service be- 
come essential. Experience and time are our 
stock in trade. Our service, like other pro- 
fessional service, requires adequate remuner- 
ation.” 
How Service Costs Vary 


Costs of servicing different accounts vary 
widely within one agency; even between ac- 
counts which are apparently comparable in 
all important particulars. This fact was 
demonstrated with case histories from agency 
cost records, in “How to Analyze Advertising 
Agency Costs to Insure a Profit,” published 
by ADVERTISING AGE in 1942. That cost study 
was written by Ira W. Rubel of Ira Rubel & 
Co., Chicago and New York certified public ac- 
countants specializing in advertising agency 
accounting, cost accounting and budgeting. 


To help clarify how costs vary between de- 
partments in agencies, ADVERTISING AGE ask- 
ed Mr. Rubel to analyze the payrolls of sev- 
eral agencies. He chose the figures from three 
large and three smaller agencies, published in 
the table on Page 22. Agency “A” is a very 
large national agency; “B” and “C” are large, 
the others small. 


The figures show that about two-thirds of 
the agencies’ salaries, in volume, go to “cre- 
ative” departments .. . copy, art, radio and 
contact. Largest single bracket is “contact,” 
which generally includes the account execu- 
tives and service men. These are usually the 
senior “all-round” admen, frequently grad- 
uates of other departments, who carry major 
responsibility for planning, coordinating and 
merchandising the advertising. Second item 
in size, generally, is copy; and third is art 
direction and visualization. These creative 
departments usually bulk relatively large in 
numbers as well as in size of salaries. 


Relatively small items in the total agency 
payroll cost, usually, are media buying, re- 
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search, production, publicity, new business 
and the various bookkeeping, billing, check- 
ing and accounting functions. 


Payroll, as a rule of thumb, generally runs 
about 50% of an agency’s gross commissions, 
or about 74%% of an advertiser’s billing. The 


Payroll Costs of Six 


other half includes all general non-billable 
items such as rent, light, telephone, tele- 
graph, postage, supplies, subscriptions, re- 
search services, directories, association dues, 
insurance, taxes, profit-sharing and retirement 
plans, travel, client entertainment and _ the 
compensation and profits of principal owners. 


Advertising Agencies* 


(Percentages of Total Agency Payroll Allocated to Each Department.) 


Department Agency Agency 

or function “_ a i 
Copy 21. 12. 
Art Direction, etc. 12. it. 
Contact al. 25.5 
Media 6. 12. 
Radio iz. 3. 
Research 3. 4.5 
Production 6. 5. 
Publicity p 2. 
New Business 5 3. 
Bookkeeping, Billing & 

Accounting 8. 9. 
Overhead 10. + 
Total 100. 100. 


Agency Agency Agency Agency 
—" “— “— — 
iN, 15. i. 18. 
12, ie 6. 6. 
37 40. 38.5 33. 

4 4. rf 10. 
6. 13. Ms 8. 
2.5 2 5. 4. 
5. 2.5 4. 2. 
a) — Zz. — 

2 4.5 3.5 2. 

5 5. 4. 4. 

9 : 12. 13. 
100. 100. 100. 100. 


*From special analysis by Ira W. Rubel of Ira Rubel & Co., certified public accountants specializing in ad- 


vertising agency accounting and cost accounting. 
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Agencies Which Replied 


Burke Dowling Adams 

AW Advertising, Inc. 

Advertising-Business Agency 

Agency Service Corporation 

Aitkin-Kynett Company 

Allen & Reynolds 

Alley & Richards Company 

Ambro Advertising Agency 

Anderson, Davis & Platte 

Oren Arbogust Advertising 

Artwil Company 

Associated Advertising Agency 

Atherton & Currier, Inc. 

Aubrey, Moore & Wallace, Inc. 

S. C. Baer Company 

A. N. Baker Advertising Agency 

Baldwin, Bowers & Strachan, Inc. 

Barnes Advertising Agency, Inc. 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. 

Beeson-Faller-Reichert, Inc. 

Julian J. Behr Company 

Charles Blum Advertising 
Corporation 

Bonsib Advertising Agency 

Brisacher, Van Norden & Staff 

E. H. Brown Advertising Agency 

Buchanan-Thomas Advertising 
Company 

Earle A. Buckley Organization 

Leo Burnett Company 

Burton Browne Advertising 

John A. Cairns & Company 

Campbell Sanford Advertising 
Company 

Caples Company 

Carpenter Advertising Company 

Carter Advertising Agency 

Carter, Jones and Taylor 

Dorland International-Pettingell & 
Fenton, Inc. 

Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, Inc. 

Stanley J. Ehlinger Advertising 
Associates 

Ellis Advertising Company 

Erwin, Wasey & Company 

Albert Evans, Advertising 

Lawrence I. Everling Advertising 

Federal Advertising Agency 

Fensholt Company 

Fitzgerald Advertising Agency 

Foote, Cone & Belding 

Foster & Davies, Inc. 

Oakleigh R. French & Associates 

Morton Freund Advertising 
Agency 

Frizzell Advertising Agency 

Gibbons Advertising Agency 


Bert S. Gittins Advertising 

Jesse Gorov Company 

Grady & Wagner Company 

Greve Advertising Agency, Inc. 

Lawrence C. Gumbinner Advertis- 
ing Agency 

Melvin F. Hall Advertising Ageney 

George H. Hartman Company 

L. H. Hartman Company 

R. T. Harris Advertising Agency 

Hazard Advertising Company 

Hill Advertising 

Hixson-O’Donnell Advertising 

Honig-Cooper Company 

Horton-Noyes Company 

Charles W. Hoyt Company 

The Jacobs Company 

Jones & Brakeley, Inc. 

Duane Jones Company 

Jones Frankel Company 

Humbert E. Jones Company 

Joseph Katz Company 

Henry J. Kaufman, Advertising 

Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 

C. F. Kern Advertising Agency 

Frank Kiernan & Co. 

Kircher, Helton & Collett 

Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 
Associates 

LaRoche & Ellis, Inc. 

Lee-Stockman, Inc. 

Lennen & Mitchell, Inc. 

Lessing Advertising Company 

Addison Lewis & Associates 

Lewis & Gilman 

Liller, Neal & Battle Advertising 
Agency 

Leon Livingston Advertising 
Agency 

Lockwood-Shackelford Advertising 
Agency 

Long Advertising Service 

Earle Ludgin & Company 

S. Duane Lyon, Inc. 

McCarty Company 

MacFarland, Aveyard & Co. 

MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. 

The Mayers Company 

McJunkin Advertising Company 

Philip J. Meany Company 

Melamed-Hobbs, Inc. 

Arthur Meyerhoff & Co. 

Dan B. Miner Company 

Mitchell Advertising Agency 

Arthur R. Mogge, Inc. 

Richard G. Montgomery & 
Associates 


Moore & Hamm, Inc. 

Chester C. Moreland Company 

Morrison Advertising Agency 

Moser & Cotins, Inc. 

C. Wendel Muench & Company 

Mumm, Mullay & Nichols, Inc. 

Needham, Louis and Brorby, Inc. 

Newell-Emmett Company 

Albert Sidney Noble, Advertising 

R. T. O’Connell Company 

Olmsted & Foley 

Pacific National Advertising 
Agency 

Paris & Peart 

Pettinger-Harding, Inc. 

Stanley Pflaum Associates 

Picard Advertising Company 

Presba, Fellers & Presba, Inc. 

L. W. Ramsey Advertising Agency 

Fred M. Randall Company 

Chas. Dallas Reach Company 

Redfield-Johnstone, Inc. 

Reiss Advertising 

Wm. B. Remington, Inc. 

Philip Ritter Company 

Roberts & Reimers, Inc. 

Roche, Williams & Cleary 

Arthur Rosenberg Company 

Ross Roy, Inc. 

Walter L. Rubens & Co. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 

Savage & Talley 

Scheck Advertising Agency 

Gordon Schonfarber & Associates 

Russel M. Seeds Company 

Harold J. Siesel Company 

Simons-Michelson Company 

Smith, Taylor & Jenkins 

Walter B. Snow & Staff 

Franklin Spier, Inc. 

Stewart, Hanford & Casler 

Sutherland-Abbott 

Tracy, Kent & Company 

Tracy-Locke Company 

O. S. Tyson & Co. 

Van De Mark Advertising 

VanSant, Dugdale & Co. 

Addison Vars Company 

Wank & Wank 

Weiss & Geller 

Milton Weinberg Advertising 
Company 

Westheimer & Co. 

Wolfe-Jickling-Dow & Conkey 

Ed Wolff & Associates 

Albert Woodley Company 

Zlowe Company 
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Acme Paint Company 

Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation 

Admiral Corporation 

Aluminum Goods Company 

American Chain & Cable Company 

American Home Foods, Inc. 

Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation 

Armour & Company 

Avon Products 

Bacardi Imports, Inc. 

P. Ballantine & Sons 

Beechams Pills 

Bendix Home Appliances, Inc. 

Berke Bros. Distilleries, Inc. 

Bituminous Coal Institute 

Black & Decker Mfg. Company 

Blatz Brewing Company 

Bohemian Distributing Company 

Bristol-Myers Company 

Brown-Forman Distillers Corp. 

Brown & Williamson Tobacco 
Corporation 

Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company 

California Packing Corporation 

Campbell Soup Company 

Can Manufacturers Institute 

Carnation Company 

Casco Products Corporation 

Caterpillar Tractor Company 

Chap-Stick Company 

Clark Chewing Gum Company 

Cluett, Peabody & Company 

Columbia Recording Corporation 

Continental Oil Company 

Crane Company 

Crosley Corporation 

Crosse & Blackwell Company 

County Perfumery Company 

Cudahy Packing Company 

Ditto, Inc. 

Dow Chemical Company 

Eagle-Picher Company 

Easy Washing Machine 
Corporation 

Encyclopedia Britannica 

J. C. Eno, Inc. 

Ethyl Corporation 

Fairbanks, Morse & Company 

Falstaff Brewing Company 

General Cigar Company 

General Electric Company 

General Tire & Rubber Company 

Gibson Refrigerator Company 

Glenmore Distilleries Company 


Advertisers Who Replied 


Globe-Wernicke Company 

Golden State Company Ltd. 

B. F. Goodrich Company 

Great Northern Railway Company 

Gruen Watch Company 

Hammermill Paper Company 

Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Company 

C. E. Hires Company 

R. M. Hollingshead Corporation 

The Hoover Company 

Hudson Motor Car Company 

International Distributors 

International Salt Company 

Jaques Mfg. Company 

Wm. Jameson & Company 

Kellogg Company 

Kelly-Springfield Tire Company 

Kendall Mills 

Kohler Company 

Koppers Company 

Liebmann Breweries 

J. B. Lippincott Company 

McGraw Electric Company 

George S. May Company 

Oscar Mayer & Company 

Maytag Company 

Mentholatum Company 

Merck & Company 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company 

Monsanto Chemical Company 

Morton Salt Company 

C. F. Mueller Company 

Mutual Benefit Health & Accident 
Association 

Mutual Life of Canada 

Nash-Kelvinator Corporation 

National Distillers Products 
Corporation 

Norfolk & Western Railway 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation 

Owens-Illinois Glass Company 

Pabst Sales Company 

Penick & Ford, Ltd. 

Pennsylvania Rubber Company 

Pepsodent Division, Lever Brothers 
Company 

Permutit Company 

Philco Corporation 

Piel Brothers 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Piper Aircraft Corporation 

Popper-Morson Company 

Procter & Gamble Company 


Pure Oil Company 

Quaker Oats Company 

Ralston Purina Company 

Remington-Rand, Inc. 

Revere Copper & Brass 

Reynolds Metals Company 

Roberts, Johnson & Rand 

Roundy, Peckham & Dexter 
Company 

Helena Rubinstein 

San-Nap-Pak Mfg. Company 

Schenley Distillers 

Scott & Bowne 

Sealed Power Corporation 

Selby Shoe Company 

Servel, Inc. 

Sherwin-Williams Company 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Company 

Soft-Lite Lens Company 

Southern Pacific Company 

A. E. Staley Mfg. Company 

Stanback Company, Ltd. 

Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 

State Farm Insurance Company 

L. & H. Stern, Inc. 

Stromberg-Carlson Company 

Studebaker Corporation 

Swift & Company 

Sylvania Electric Products 

Thermoid Company 

Tide Water Associated Oil 
Company 

Timken Roller Bearing Company 

Todd Company 

Torrington Company 

Towle Mfg. Company 

Trimz Company 

John F. Trommer, Inc. 

United Gas Pipe Line Company 

United States Plywood Corporation 

U. S. Rubber Company 

United Wallpaper, Inc. 

Universal Laboratories 

Upjohn Company 

Vick Chemical Company 

Visking Corporation 

Wabash Railroad 

Hiram Walker, Inc. 

William R. Warner & Company 

Warner & Swasey Company 

Western Union 

A. Winarick, Inc. 

Wilson & Company 

Wine Advisory Board 

Allen B. Wrisley Company 

York Corporation 
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